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BOOK VII. 



HISTORICAL: 

CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF CHARACTERS. 

ON THE GREAT HISTORICAL AGES. 

Every age has produced heroes and politicians ; 
all nations have experienced revolutions ; and all 
histories are nearly alike, to those who seek only 
to furnish their memories with facts ; but who- 
ever thinks, or, what is still more rare, whoever 
has taste, will find but four ages in the history of 
the world. These four happy ages are those in 
which the arts were carried to perfection; and 
which, by serving as the era of the greatness of 
the human mind, are examples for posterity. 

The first of these ages, to which true glory is 
annexed, is that of Philip and Alexander, or that 
of a Pericles, a Demosthenes, an Aristotle, a 
Plato, an Apelles, a Phidias, and a Praxiteles ; 
and this honour has been confined within thfe lisoita 

tol. IV, B 
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of ancient Greece ; the rest of the known world 
was then in a state of barbarism. 

The second age is that of Cesar and Augustas, 
distinguished likewise by the names of Lucretius, 
Cicero, Titus Livius, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Varro, 
and Vitruvius. 

The third is that which followed the taking of 
Constantinople by Mahomet II. Then a family 
of private citizens was seen to -do that -which the 
kings of Europe ought to have undertaken. The 
Medicis invited to Florence the learned, who had 
been driven out of Greece by the Turks. — This 
was the age of Italy's glory. The polite arts had 
already recovered a new life in that country ; the 
Italians honoured them with the title of virtu, as 
the first Greeks had distinguished them by the 
name of wisdom. Every thing tended towards 
perfection; a Michael Angelo, a Raphael, a Titian, 
a Tasso, and an Ariosto, flourished. The art of 
engraving was invented ; elegant architecture ap- 
peared again, as admirable as in the most trium- 
phant ages of Rome ; and the Gothic barbarism, 
which had disfigured Europe, in every kind of 
production, was driven from Italy, to make way 
for good taste. 

The arts, always transplanted from Greece to 
Italy, found themselves in a favourable soil, where 
they instantly produced fruit. France, England, 
Germany, and Spain, aimed, in their turns, to 
gather these fruits ; but either they could not live 
in those climates, or else they degenerated very 
fast. 

Francis I. encouraged learned men, but such as 
9rere merely leaned men : lie had architects ; but 
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he had no Michael Angelo, nor PaUadio : he en- 
deavoured in vain to establish schools for painting; 
the Italian masters whom he invited to France, 
raised no papils there. Some epigrams and a few 
loose tales, made the whole of our poetry, Rabe- 
lais was the only prose writer in vogue, in the 
time of Henry II. 

In a word, the Italians alone were in possession 
of every thing that was beautiful, excepting music, 
which was then but in a rude state ; and experi- 
mental philosophy, which was every where equally 
unknown. 

Lastly, the fourth age is that known by the 
name of the age of Louis XIV. and is perhaps 
that which approaches the nearest to perfection 
of all the fonr ; enriched by the discoveries of the 
three former ones, it has done greater things, in 
certain kinds, than those three together. The 
arts, indeed, were not carried further than under 
the Medicis, Augustus, and Alexander ; but human 
reason was in general more improved. In this, 
age we first became acquainted with sound philo- 
sophy. It may truly be said, that from the last 
years of cardinal Richelieu's administration till 
those which followed the death of Louis XIV. 
there has happened such a general revolution in 
our arts, our genius, our manners, and even in our 
government, as will serve as an immortal mark to 
the true glory of our country. This happy in- 
fluence has not been confined to France ; it hat 
communicated itself to England, where it hat 
stirred up an emulation which that ingenious and 
deeply-learned nation stood in need of at that time ; 
it has introduced taste into Germany, and tha 
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sciences into Russia; it has even re-animated Italy, 
.which was languishing; and Europe is indebted for 
its politeness and spirit of society to the court of 
Louis XIV. 

Before this time, the Italians called all the peo- 
ple on this side the Alps by the name of Barbarians. 
It must be owned that the French, in some degree, 
deserved this reproachful epithet. Our forefathers 
joined the romantic gallantry of the Moors with 
the Gothic rudeness. They had hardly any of the 
agreeable arts amongst them; which is a proof 
that the useful arts were likewise neglected : for, 
when once the things of use are carried to perfec- 
tion, the transition is quickly made to the elegant 
and the agreeable ; and it is not at all astonishing, 
that painting, sculpture, poetry, eloquence, and 
philosophy, should be in a manner unknown to a 
nation, who, though possessed of harbours on the 
western ocean and the Mediterranean sea, were 
without ships ; and who, though fond of luxury to 
an excess, were hardly provided with the most 
common manufactures. 

The Jews, the Genoese, the Venetians, the Por- 
tuguese, the Flemish, the Dutch, and the English, 
carried on, in their turns, the trade of France, 
which was ignorant even of the first principles of 
commerce. Louis XIII. at his accession to the 
crown, had not a single ship ; the city of Paris 
contained not quite four buudred thousand men, 
and had not above four fine public edifices ; tlie 
other cities of the kingdom resembled those pitiful 
Tillages which we see on the other side of the 
Loire. The nobility, who were all stationed in 
Ore country, In dungeons, surrounded with deep 
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ditches, oppressed the peasant who cultivated the 
land. The high roads were almost impassable; 
the towns were destitute of police : and the go- 
vernment bad hardly any credit among foreign 
nations. 

We must acknowledge, that, ever since the de- 
cline of the Carlovingian family, France had lan- 
guished .more or less in this infirm state, merely 
for want of the benefit of a good administration. 

For a state to be powerful, the people must 
either enjoy a liberty founded on tlie laws, or the 
royal authority must be fixed beyond all opposi- 
tion. In France, the people were slaves till the 
reign of Philip Augustus: the noblemen were 
tyrants till Lewis XI.; and the kings, always em- 
ployed in maintaining the authority against their 
vassals, had neither leisure to think about the hap- 
piness of their subjects, nor the power of making 
tbem happy. 

- Lewis XI. did a great deal for the regal power, 
but nothing for the happiness or glory of the 
nation. Francis I. gave birth to trade, navigation, 
and all the arts; but he was too unfortunate to 
make them take root in the nation during his time, 
so that they all perished with him. Henry the 
Great wa» on the point of raising France from the 
calamities and barbarisms in which she had been 
plunged by thirty years of discord, when he was 
assassinated in his capital, in the midst of a people 
whom he had begun to make happy. The cardinal 
de Richelieu, busied in humbling the house of 
Austria, the Calvinists, and the grandees, did not 
enjoy a power sufficiently undisturbed to reform 
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the nation 5 but he had at least the honour of be' 
ginning this happy work. 

Thus, for the space of nine hundred years, our 
genius had been almost always restrained under a 
Gothic government, in the midst of divisions and 
civil wars ; destitute of any laws or fixed customs ; 
changing every second century a language which 
still continued rude and unformed. The nobles 
were without discipline, and strangers to every 
thing but war and idleness : the clergy lived in 
disorder and ignorance ; and the common people 
without industry, and stupified in their wretched- 
ness. 

The French had no share either in the great 
discoveries, or admirable inventions of other na- 
tions: they have no title to the discoveries oi 
printing, gunpowder, glasses, telescopes, the sec* 
tor, compass, the air-pump, or the true system oi 
the universe: they were making tournaments, 
while the Portuguese and Spaniards were dis- 
covering and conquering new countries from the 
east to the west of the known world. Charles V, 
had already scattered the treasures of Mexico over 
Europe, before the subjects of Francis I. had dis- 
covered the uncultivated country of Canada ; but, 
by the little which the French did in the begin* 
ning of the sixteenth century, we may see what 
they are capable of when properly conducted. 

Voltuire. 
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HISTORY OF THE LIMITS AND EXTENT OF THE 

MIDDLE AGE. 

When the magnitude of the Roman empire grew 
enormous, and there were two imperial cities, 
Rome and Constantinople, then that happened 
which was natural ; out of one empire it became 
two, distinguished by the different names of the 
Western, and the Eastern. 

The Western empire soon sunk. So early as 
in the fifth century, Rome, once the mistress of 
nations, beheld herself at the feet of a Gothic 
sovereign. The Eastern empire lasted many cen- 
turies longer, and, though often impaired by ex- 
ternal enemies, and weakened as often by internal 
factions, yet still it retained traces of its ancient 
splendour, resembling, in the language of Virgil, 
some fair but faded flower : 
Cai aeqae faJgor adbac,Bec(tam, ma forma receuit. VIRG. 

At length, after -various plunges and various 
escapes, it was totally annihilated in the fifteenth 
century by the victorious arms of Mahomet the 
Great. 

The interval between the fall of these two em- 
pires (the Western or Latin in the fifth century, the 
Eastern or Grecian in the fifteenth) making a 
space of near a thousand years, constitutes what 
we call the middle age. 

Dominion passed during this interval into the 
hands of rude, illiterate men : men who conquer- 
ed more by multitude than by military skill ; and 
who, having little or no taste either for %e\fewt*& 
or arts, naturally despised those thuig&from YiYfcOfc 
tier bad reaped no advantage. 
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This was the age of monkery and legends;, 
of Leonine verses, (that is, of bad Latin pot into 
rhime ;) of projects, to decide truth by plough- 
shares and battoons; of crusades, to conquer in- 
fidels, and extirpate heretics ; of princes deposed, 
not as Croesus was by Cyrus, but by one who bad 
no armies, and who did not even wear a sword. 

Different portions of this age have been dis- 
tinguished by different descriptions: such as Sae- 
culum Monotheleticum, Saeculum Eiconoclasti- 
cum, Saeculum Obscurum, Saeculum Ferreum, Sae- 
culem Hildibrandinum, &c. ; strange names it 
must be confessed, some more obvious, others 
less so, yet none tending to furnish us with any 
high or promising ideas. 

And yet we must acknowledge, for the honour 
of humanity and of its great and divine Author, 
who never forsakes it, that some sparks of intel- 
lect were at all times visible, through the whole 
of this dark and dreary period. It is here we must 
look for the taste and literature of the times. 

The few who were enlightened, when arts and 
sciences were thus obscured, may be said to have 
happily maintained the continuity of knowledge ; 
to have been (if I may use the expression) like 
the twilight of a summer's night; that auspicious 
gleam between the setting and the rising sun, 
which, though it cannot retain the lustre of the 
day, helps at least to save us from the totality of 
darkness. Harris. 
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THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 

The feudal policy and laws were established with 
little variation in every kingdom of Europe. This 
uniformity originated from the similar state of 
society and manuers to which they were accustom- 
ed. Instead of those loose associations, which 
were sufficient for their defence in their original 
countries, they saw the necessity of uniting in 
more close confederacy, to defend themselves 
against new invaders, or the ancient inhabitants 
whom their clemency had spared. Every free- 
man, upon receiving a portion of the lands which 
were divided, bound himself to appear in arms 
against the enemies of the community. This mili- 
tary service was the condition upon which he 
received and held his lands; and as they were 
exempted from every other burden, that tenure, 
among a warlike people, was deemed both 
easy and honourable. The king or general who 
led them to conquest, continuing still to be the 
head of the colony, had of course the largest por- 
tion allotted to him. Having thus acquired the 
means of rewarding past services, as well as o£ 
gaining new adherents, he parcelled out his lands 
with this view, binding those on whom they were 
bestowed to follow his standard with a number of 
men in proportion to the territory which they 
received, and to bear arms in his defence. His 
chief officers imitated the example of the sove- 
reign, and in distributing portions of their lands 
among their dependents, annexed the same con- 
dition to the grant. Thus, a feudal kingdom re- 
sembled a military establishment rather than a 
VOL, iv. C 
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civil institution. The victorious army, cantoned 
out in the country which it seized, continued 
ranged under its proper officers, and subordinate 
to military command. The names of a soldier 
and of a freeman were synonymous. Every pro- 
prietor of land, girt with a sword, was ready to 
march at the command of his superior, and to take 
the field against the common enemy. 

The principles of disorder and corruption are 
discernible in that constitution under its best and 
most perfect form. They soon unfolded them- 
selves, and, spreading with rapidity through every 
part of the system, produced the most fatal effects. 
The bond of political union was extremely feeble; 
the sources of anarchy were innumerable. The 
monarchical and the aristocratical parts of the 
constitution, having no intermediate power to 
balance them, were perpetually at variance, and 
justling with each other. The powerful vassals 
of the crown soon extorted a confirmation for life 
of those grants of lands, which, being at first 
purely gratuitous, had been bestowed only during 
pleasure. Not satisfied with this, they prevailed 
to have them converted into hereditary posses- 
sions. One step more completed their usurpa- 
tion, and rendered them unalienable. With an 
ambition no less enterprising, and more prepos- 
terous, they appropriated to themselves titles of 
honour, as well as offices of power or trust. These 
personal marks of distinction, which the public 
administration bestows on illustrious merit, or 
which the public confidence confers on extraordi- 
nary abilities, were annexed to certain families, 
*»</ transmitted like fiefs, from rather to son, by' 
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hereditary right. The crown vassals having thus 
secured the possession of their lands and dignities, 
the nature of the feudal institutions, which though 
founded on subordination verged to independence, 
ted them to new and still more dangerous en* 
croachments on the prerogatives of the sovereign. 
They obtained the power of supreme jurisdiction 
both civil and criminal within their own territo- 
ries, the right of coining money, together with the 
privilege of carrying on war against their private 
enemies, in their own name and by their own 
authority. The ideas of political subjection were 
almost entirely lost, and frequently scarcely any 
appearance of feudal subordination remained. 
Nobles who had acquired such enormous power 
scorned to consider themselves as subjects. They 
aspired openly at being independent : the bonds 
which connected the principal members of the 
constitution with the crown were dissolved. A 
kingdom, considerable in name and in extent, was 
broken into as many separate principalities as it 
contained powerful barons. A thousand causes of 
jealousy and discord subsisted among them, and 
gave rise to as many wars. Every country in 
Europe, wasted or kept in alarm during these end- 
less contests, was filled with castles or places of 
strength,- erected for the security of the inhabi- 
tants, not against foreign force, but against in- 
ternal hostilities. An universal anarchy, destruc- 
tive in a great measure of all the advantages which 
men expect to derive from society, prevailed. The 
people, the most numerous as well as the most 
^useful part of the community, were either reduced 
Co a state of actual servitude, or treated with the 
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same insolence and rigour as if they bad been 
degraded into that wretched state. The king, 
stripped of almost every prerogative, and without 
authority to enact or to execute salutary laws, 
could neither protect the innocent nor punish the 
guilty. The nobles, superior to all restraint^ bar- 
rassed each other with perpetual wars, oppressed 
their fellow-subjects, and bumbled or insulted their 
sovereign. To crown all, time gradually fixed 
and rendered venerable this pernicious system, 
which violence had established. Such was the 
state of Europe with respect to the interior ad- 
ministration of government, from the seventh to 
the eleventh century. Robertton* 



THE CRUSADES. 

The Crusades, in order to rescue the holy land 
from the hands of infidels, first roused Europe, 
and introduced a change in her government and 
manners. Venerating the spot where the Son 
of God accomplished the redemption of mankind, 
and impressed witli the current idea, that the end 
of the world was near at hand, multitudes hastened 
to the holy land, there to meet with Christ in . 
judgment. When the minds of men were thus 
prepared, the zeal of a fanatical monk, who con- 
ceived the idea of leading all the forces of Chris- 
tendom against the infidels, and of driving them 
out of the holy land by violence, was sufficient 
to give a beginning to that wild enterprise. 

Peter the Hermit, for that was the name of 
that martial apostle, ran from province to province. 
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with a crucifix in his hand, exciting princes 
and people to the holy war ; and wherever 
he came,- kindled the same enthusiastic ardour 
for it with which he himself was animated. The 
Council of Placentia, where upwards of thirty 
thousand personsAirere assembled, pronounced the 
scheme to have been suggested by the immediate 
inspiration of Heaven. In the council of Cler- 
mont, still more numerous, as soon as the measure 
was proposed, all cried out with one voice, 'It is 
the will of God.' Persons of all ranks catched 
the contagion; not only the gallant nobles of that 
age, with their martial followers, whom we may 
suppose to have been allured by the boldness of 
a romantic enterprise; but men in the more hum- 
ble and pacific stations of life ; ecclesiastics of 
every order, and even women and children, en- 
gaged with emulation in an undertaking, which 
was deemed sacred and meritorious. According 
to the testimony of contemporary historians, six 
millions of persons assumed the cross, which was 
the badge that distinguished such as devoted 
themselves to this holy warfare. All Europe, torn 
up from the foundation, seemed ready to pre- 
cipitate itself in one united body upon Asia. Nor 
did the fumes of this enthusiastic zeal evaporate 
at once ; the frenzy was as lasting as it was ex- 
travagant. During two centuries, Europe seems 
to have liad no object but to recover or to keep 
possession of the holy land ; and through that 
period, vast armies continued to march thither. 

Robertson* 
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CHIVALRY. 

The spirit of chivalry inspired the nobles of 
Europe with more liberal and generous sentiments 
than had formerly prevailed. This institution, 
though considered of a wild nature, the effect of 
caprice, and the source of extravagance, arose na- 
turally from the state of society at that period, 
and had a very serious influence in refining the 
European manners. The feudal, was a state of 
almost perpetual war, rapine, and anarchy, during 
which the weak and unarmed were exposed to in- 
sults or injuries. The power of the sovereign was 
too limited to prevent these wrongs, and the ad* 
ministration of justice too feeble to redress them. 
The most effectual protection against violence and 
oppression was often found to be that which the 
valour and generosity of private persons afforded. 
The same spirit of enterprise which had prompted 
so many gentlemen to take arms in defence of 
the oppressed pilgrims in Palestine, incited others 
to declare themselves the patrons and avengers of 
injured innocence at home. When the final re- 
duction of the holy land under the dominion of 
infidels put an end to those foreign expeditions, 
the latter was the only employment left for the 
activity and courage of adventurers. To check 
the insolence of overgrown oppressors; to rescue 
the helpless from captivity ; to protect or to 
avenge women, orphans, and ecclesiastics, who 
could not bear arms in their own defence; to 
redress wrongs and to remove grievances ; were 
deemed acts of the highest prowess and merit 
Valour, humanity, courtesy, justice, and honour, 
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were the characteristic qualities of chivalry. To 
these were added religion, which mingled itself 
with every passion and institution doling the mid- 
dle ages, and, by infusing a large proportion of 
enthusiastic seal, gave them such force as carried 
them to romantic excess. Men were trained to 
knighthood by a long previous discipline; they 
were admitted into the order by solemnities no 
less devout than pompous ; every person of noble 
birth courted that honour; it was deemed a dis- 
tinction superior to royalty, and monarchs were 
proud to receive it from the hands of private 
gentlemen. 

This singular institution, in which valour, gal- 
lantry, and religion, were so strangely blended, 
was wonderfully adapted to the taste and genius 
of martial nobles, and its effects were soon visible 
in their manners. War was carried on with less 
ferocity, when humanity came to be deemed the or- 
nament of knighthood no less than courage. More 
gentle and polished manners were introduced, 
when courtesy was recommended as the most 
amiable of knightly virtues. Violence and op- 
pression decreased, when it was reckoned meri- 
torious to check and to punish them. A scrupu- 
lous adherence to truth, with the most religious 
attention to fulfil every engagement, became the 
distinguishing characteristic of a gentleman, be- 
cause chivalry was regarded as the school of ho- 
nour, and inculcated the most delicate sensibility 
with respect to those points. The admiration of 
these qualities, together with the high distinctions 
and prerogatives conferred on knighthood in every 
part of Europe, inspired persons of noble birth 
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on some occasions with a species of military fana- 
ticism, and led them to extravagant enterprises. 
But they deeply imprinted on their minds the 
principles of generosity and honour. These were 
strengthened by every thing that can affect the 
senses or touch the heart. The wild exploits ol 
those romantic knights who sallied forth in quesl 
of adventures, are well known, and have beer 
treated with proper ridicule. The humanity whict 
accompanies all the operations of war, the refine 
meats of gallantry, and the point of honour, an 
sentiments inspired by chivalry, and have had i 
wonderful influence on manners and conduct 
during the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif 
teenth centuries. They were so deeply rooted 
that they continued to operate after the vigou 
and reputation of the institution itself began t< 
decline. Robertson. 



CAUSES OF NATIONAL CHARACTER'S. 

The vulgar are very apt to carry all nations 
characters to extremes; and having once establish 
ed it as a principle, that any people are knavisi: 
or cowardly, or ignorant, they will admit of n 
exception, but comprehend every individual unde 
the same character. Men of sense condemn thes 
undistiuguishiug judgments; though at the sam 
time they allow, that each nation has a peculia 
set of manners, and that some particular qualitu 
are more frequently to be met with among on 
people than among their neighbours. The con 
mon people in Switzerland have surely more pr< 
Jhity than those of the same rank in Ireland, an 
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every prudent man will, from that circumstance 
alone, make a difference in the trust which he 
reposes in, each. We have reason to expect 
greater wit and gaiety in a Frenchman than in a 
Spaniard, though Cervantes was born in Spain. 
An Englishman will naturally be thought to have 
.more wit than a Dane, though Tycho Brahe was 
a native of Denmark. 

Different reasons are assigned for these national 
.characters, while some account for them from 
moral, and others from physical causes. By moral 
causes, I mean all circumstances which are fitted 
to work on the mind, as motives or reasons, and 
which render a peculiar set of manners habitual 
to us. Of this kind are the nature of the govern- 
ment, the revolutions of public affairs, the plenty 
or penury in which the people live, the situation of 
the nation with regard to its neighbours, and such 
like circumstances. By physical causes, I mean 
those qualities of the air and climate, which ape 
supposed to work insensibly on the temper, by 
altering the tone and habit of the body, and giving 
a particular complexion; which though reflection 
. and reason may sometimes overcome, yet will it 
prevail among the generality of mankind, and 
have an influence on their manners. 

That the character of a nation will very much 
depend on moral causes, must be evident to the 
most superficial observer j since a nation is nothing 
but a collection of individuals, and the manners of 
individuals are frequently determined by these 
causes. As poverty and hard labour debase the 
minds of the common people, and render them 
unfit for any science or ingenious profession, so 

VOL. IV. D 
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where any government becomes very oppressive 
to all its subjects, it mast have a proportional 
effect on their temper and genius, and must banish 
all the liberal arts from amongst them. 

The same principle of moral causes fixes the 
characters of different professions, and alters even 
the disposition which the particular members re- 
ceive from the hand of nature. A soldier and a 
priest are different characters in all nations and 
all ages, and this difference is founded on circum- 
stances, whose operation is external and unal- 
terable. 

- The uncertainty of their life makes soldiers 
lavish and generous, as well as brave ; their idle- 
ness, as well as the large societies which they 
form in camps or garrisons, inclines them to plea- 
sure and gallantry ; by their frequent change of 
company they acquire good-breeding and an 
openness of behaviour; being employed only 
against a public and open enemy, they become 
candid, honest, and undesignihg: and as they 
nse more' the labour of the body than the mind, 
they are commonly thoughtless and ignorant. 

It h a trite but not altogether a false maxim, 
that priests of all religions are the same; and 
though the character of the profession wilt not in 
every instance prevail over the personal character, 
yet is it sure always to predominate with the 
greater number. For as chymigts observe, that 
spirits when raised to a certain height are all the 
same, from whatever materials they be extracted ; 
so these men being elevated above humanity, ac- 
quire an uniform character, which is entirely their 
own, and which is in my opinion, generally speak- 
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ing, not the most amiable that is to be met with in 
human society : it is in most points opposite to 
that of a soldier, as is the way of life from which 
it is derived. Hume, 



CHARACTER OF EPAMINONDAS. 

Epaminondas was born and educated in that 
honest poverty which those less corrupted ages 
accounted the glorious mark of integrity and vir- 
tue. The instructions of a Pythagorean philoso- 
pher, to whom he was entrusted in his earliest 
years, formed him to all the temperance and seve- 
rity peculiar to that sect, and were receive J with 
a docility and pleasure which bespoke an ingenuous 
mind. Music, dancing, and all those arts which 
were accounted honourable distinctions at Thebes, 
he received from the greatest masters. In the 
athletic exercises he became conspicuous, but 
soon learned to apply particularly to those which 
might prepare him for the labours and occasions 
of a military life. His modesty and gravity ren- 
dered him ready to hear and receive instruction ;' 
and his genius enabled him to learn and improve. 
A love of truth, a love of virtue, tenderness, and 
humanity, and an exalted patriotism, he had 
learned, and soon displayed. To those glorious 
qualities he added penetration and sagacity, a 
happiness in improving every incident, a consum- 
mate skill in war, an unconquerable patience of 
toil and distress, a boldness in enterprise, vigour, 
and magnanimity. Thus did he become great and 
terrible in war $ nor was he less distinguished by 
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t&e gentler virtues of peace and retirement Be 
bad a soul capable of the most exalted and disin- 
terested friendship : the warmth of his benevo- 
lence supplied the deficiencies of his fortune ; his 
credit and good offices frequently were employed 
to gain that relief for the necessities of others* 
which his own circumstances could not grant 
them ; within the narrow sphere of these were his, 
desires regularly confined ; no temptations could 
corrupt him; no prospects of advantage could 
sliake his integrity; to the public he appeared un- 
alterably and solely devoted; nor Could neglect 
or injuries abate his zeal for Thebes. All these 
illustrious qualities he adorned with that eloquence 
which was then in such repute, and appeared in. 
council equally eminent, equally useful to his 
country as in action. By him Thebes first rose 
to sovereign power, and with him she lost her 
greatness. Leland. 



CHARACTER OF EPICURUS. 

I believe you will find, that Aristotle is still to- 
be preferred to Epicurus. The former made some- 
useful experiments and discoveries, and was en- 
gaged in a real pursuit of knowledge, although his 
■tanner is much perplexed. The latter was full 
of vanity and ambition. He was an impostor, and 
only aimed at deceiving. He seemed not to be- 
lieve the principles which he has asserted. He 
committed the government of all things to chance. 
Hit natural philosophy is absurd. His moral phi-. 
Josophy wants its proper basis, the fear of God. 
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Monsieur Bayle, one of his warmest advocates, is 
•f the last opinion, where he says, On ne mmr o it 
fu ikre aseez de bien de I'honnttete de ceomentrSy ni 
oases de mnl de se» opinion sur U religion. Hit 
general maxim, That happiness- consisted in plea- 
sure, was too mnch unguarded, and must lay a 
foundation of a most destructive practice : al- 
though, from his temper and constitution, he made 
bis life sufficiently pleasurable to himself and 
agreeable to the rules of true philosophy. His 
fortune exempted him from care and solicitude; 
bis valetudinarian habit of body from intempe- 
rance. He passed the greatest part of his time in 
bis garden, where he enjoyed all the elegant amuse- 
ments of life. There he studied. There he taught 
bis philosophy. This particularly happy situation 
greatly contributed to that tranquillity of mind 
and indolence of body, which he made his chief 
ends. He had not, however, resolution sufficient 
to meet the gradual approaches of death, and 
wanted that constancy whieh sir William Temple 
ascribes to him : for in his last moments, when he 
found that his condition was desperate, he took 
such large draughts of wine, that he was abso- 
lutely intoxicated and deprived of bis senses ; so 
that he died more like a bacchanal than a philoso- 
pher. Lord Orrery. 



CONTINENCE OF SCIPIO AFRICANUS. 

The soldiers, after the taking of New Carthage, 
brought before Scipio a young lady of such distin- 
guished beauty, that she attracted the eyes of all 
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wherever she vent. Scipio, by inquiring con- 
cerning her. count) y and parents, among other 
things learned, that she was betrothed to Allucius, 
prince of the Celtiberians. He immediately or- 
dered her parents and bridegroom to be sent tor. 
In the mean time he was informed, that the young 
prince was so excessively enamoured of his bride, 
that he could not survive the loss of her. For 
this reason, as soon as he appeared, and before he 
spoke to her parents, he took great care to talk with 
him. * As you and I are both young,' said he, * we 
can converse together with greater freedom. 
When your bride, who had fallen into the hands of 
my soldiers, was brought before me, I was in- 
formed that you loved her passionately ; and, in 
truth, her perfect beauty left me no room to doubt 
of it. If I were at liberty to indulge a youthful 
passion, I mean honourable and lawful wedlock, 
and were not solely engrossed by the affairs of my 
republic, I might have hoped to have been par- 
doned my excessive love for so charming a mis- 
tress. But as I am situated, and have it in my 
power, with pleasure I promote your happiness. 
Your future spouse has met with a civil and 
modest treatment from me, as if she had been 
amongst her own parents, who are soon to be 
yours too. I have kept her pure, in order to have 
it in my power to make you a present worthy of 
you and of me. The only return I ask of you for 
this favour is, that you will be a friend to the 
Roman people; and that if you believe nie to be 
a man of worth, as the states of Spain formerly 
experienced my father and uncle to be, you may 
know there are many of Rome who resemble us 
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and that there is not a people in the universe, whom 
yon ought less to desire to be an enemy, or more 
a friend, to yon or yours/ The youth, covered 
with blushes, and full of joy, embraced Scipio's 
hands, praying the immortal gods to reward him, 
a* he himself was not capable to do it in the degree 
he himself desired, or he deserved. Then the pa- 
rents and relations of the virgin were called. They 
had brought a great sum of money to ransom her. 
But seeing her restored without it, they began to 
beg Scipio to accept that sum as a present ; pro- 
testing they would acknowledge it as a favour, as 
much as they did the restoring the virgin without 
injury offered to her. Scipio, unable to resist their 
importunate solicitations, told them, he accepted 
it; and ordering it to be laid at his feet, thus ad- 
dressed AUucius : ' To the portion you are to re- 
ceive from your father-in-law, I add this, and beg 
you will accept it as a nuptial present' So he 
desired him to take up the gold, and keep it for 
himself. Transported with joy at the presents 
and honours conferred on him, he returned home, 
and expatiated to his countrymen on the merits of 
Scipio. * There is come amongst us/ said he, 
4 a young hero, like the gods, who conquers all 
things as well by generosity and beneficence, as by 
arms/ For this reason, having raised troops 
among his own subjects, he returned a few days 
after to Scipio with a body of one thousand four 
hundred horse. From L'wy, 
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CHARACTER OF MARIUS. 

The birth of Marius was obscure, though some 
call it equestrian, and his education wholly in 
camps ; where he learned the first rudiments of war, 
nnder the greatest master of that age, the younger 
Seipio, who destroyed Carthage ; till by long ser- 
vice, distinguished valour, and a peculiar hardi- 
ness and patience of discipline, be adyanced him- 
self gradually through all the steps of. military ho- 
nour, with the reputation of a brave and complete 
soldier. The obscurity of his extraction, which 
depressed him with the nobility, made him the 
greater favourite of the people ; who, on all occa- 
sions of danger, thought him the only man fit to be 
trusted with their lives and fortunes : or to have 
the command of a difficult and desperate war: 
and, in truth, he twice delivered them from the 
most desperate, with which they had been threat- 
ened by a foreign enemy. Seipio, from the obser- 
vation of his martial talents, while he had yet but 
an inferior command in the army, gave a kind of 
prophetic testimony of his future glory ; for being 
asked by some of his officers, who were supping 
with him at Numantia, what general the republic 
"would have, in case of any accident to himself? 
4 that man,' replied be, pointing to Marius at the 
bottom of the table. In the field he was cautious 
and provident ; and while he was watching the 
most favourable opportunities of action, affected 
to take all his measures from augurs and diviners ; 
nor ever gave battle, till by pretended omens and 
divine admonitions he had inspired his soldiers 
with a confidence of victory ; so that his enemies 
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dreaded him as something more than mortal; and 
both friends and foes believed him* to act always 
by a peculiar impulse and direction from the gods. 
His merit however was wholly military, void of 
every accomplishment of learning, which he openly 
affected to despise ; so that Arpinom had the sin- 
gular felicity to produce the most glorious con- 
temner, as well as the most illustrious improver, of 
the arts and eloquence of Rome. He made no 
figure, therefore, in the gown, nor had any other 
way of sustaining his authority in the city, than by 
cherishing the natural jealousy between, the senate 
and the people ; that by this declared enmity to 
the one he might always be at the head of the 
other; whose favour he managed, not with any 
view to the public good, for be had nothing in him 
of the statesman or the patriot, but to the ad- 
vancement of his private interest and glory. In 
short, he was crafty, cruel, covetous, and perfi- 
dious ; of a temper and talents greatly serviceable 
abroad, but turbulent and dangerous at home ; an 
implacable enemy to the nobles, ever seeking oc- 
casions to mortify them, and ready to sacrifice the 
republic, which he had saved, to his ambition and 
revenge. After a life spent in the perpetual toils 
of foreign or domestic wars, he died at last in his 
bed, in a good old age, and in his seventh consul- 
ship ; an honour that no Roman before him evei 
attained. " Middleton. 
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CHARACTER OF 8YLLA. 

Sylla died after he had laid down the dictator- 
ship, and restored liberty to the republic, and* 
with an uncommon greatness of mind, lived many 
months as a private senator, and with perfect 
security, in that city where be had exercised the 
most bloody tyranny ; bat nothing was thought to 
be greater in his character, than that, during 
the three years in which the Marians were masters 
of Italy, he neither dissembled his resolution of 
pursuing them by arms, nor neglected the war 
which he had upon his hands ; but thought it his 
duty, first to chastise a foreign enemy, before he 
took his revenge upon citizens. His family was 
noble and patrician, which yet, through the indo- 
lence of his ancestors, had made no figure in the 
republic for many generations, and was almost 
sunk into obscurity, till he produced it again into 
light, by aspiring to the honours of the state. He 
was a lover and patron of polite letters, having 
been carefully instituted himself in all the learning 
of Greece and Rome; but from a peculiar gaiety 
of temper, and fondness for the company of mimics ' 
and players, was drawn, when young, into a life of 
luxury and pleasure; so that when he was sent 
quaestor to Marios, in the Jugurthine war, Marios 
complained, that in so rough and desperate a ser- 
vice chance- had given him so soft and delicate a 
quaestor. But, whether roused by the example, 
or stung by the reproach of his general, he be- 
haved himself in that charge with the greatest 
vigour and courage, suffering no man to outdo 
him in any part of military duty or labour, making 
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himself equal and familiar even to the lowest of the 
soldiers, and obliging them by all his good offices 
and bis money : so that he soon acquired the fa- 
vour of his army, with the character of a brave and 
skilful commander; and lived to drive Marios 
himself* banished and proscribed, into that very 
province where he had been contemned by him at 
first as his quaestor. He had a wonderful faculty 
of concealing his passions and purposes ; and was 
so different from himself in different circumstances, 
that be seemed as it were to be two men in one-: 
no man was ever more mild and moderate before 
victory ; none more bloody and cruel after it In 
war, he practised the same art that he had seen so 
successful to Marios, of raising a kind of enthu- 
siasm and contempt of danger in his army, by the 
forgery of auspices and divine admonitions ; for 
which end, he carried always about with him a 
little statue of Apollo, taken from the temple of 
Delphi ; and whenever he had resolved to give 
battle, used to embrace it in sight of the soldiers, 
and beg the speedy confirmation of its promises to 
him. From an uninterrupted course of success 
and prosperity, he assumed a surname, unknown 
before to the Romans, of Felix, or the Fortunate; 
and would have been fortunate indeed, says Vel- 
leins, if his life had ended with his victories. 
Pliny calls it a wicked title, drawn from the blood 
and oppression of his country ; for which posterity 
would think him more unfortunate, even than 
those whom he bad put to death. He had one feli- 
city, however, peculiar to himself, of being the 
Only man in history, in whom the odium of the 
most barbarous cruelties was extinguished by tho 
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glory of his great acta. Cicero, though he had a 
good opinion of his cause, yet detested the inhu- 
manity of his victory, and never speaks of him 
with respect, nor of his government but as a 
proper tyranny ; calling him, ' a master of three 
most pestilent vices, luxury, avarice, cruelty.* He 
was the first of his family whose dead body was 
burnt ; for, having ordered Marius's remains to be 
taken out of his grave, and thrown into the river 
Anio, he was apprehensive of the same insult upon 
his own, if left to the usual way of burial. A little 
before his death, he made his own epitaph, the 
sum of which was, < that no man had ever gone 
beyond him, in doing good to his friends, or hurt 
to his enemies.' MiddUton, 



CHARACTER OF POQ1PEY. 

Pompey had early acquired the surname of the 
.Great, by that sort of merit which, from the con- 
stitution of the republic, necessarily made him 
great; a > fame and success in war, superior to 
what Rome had ever known in the most cele- 
brated of her generals. He had triumphed, at 
three several times, over the three different parts 
of the known world. Europe, Asia, Africa : and 
by his victories had almost doubled the extent, as 
well as the revenues of the Roman dominion ; for, 
as he declared to the people on his return from the 
Mithridatic war, he had found the lesser Asia the 
boundary, but left it the middle of their empire. 
He was about six years older than Caesar; and 
while Caesar, immersed in pleasures, -oppressed 
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'with debts, and suspected by all honest men, was 
hardly able to show his head, Pompey was flou- 
rishing in the height of power and glory ; and, by 
the consent of all parties, placed at the head of 
the republic This was the post that his ambition 
seemed to aim at, to be the first man in Rome ; 
the leader, not the tyrant of his country ; for 
he more than once had it in his power to have 
made himself the master of it without any risk, if 
his virtue, or his phlegm at least, had not restrained 
him : but he lived in a perpetual expectation of 
receiving from the gift of the people, what he did 
not care to seize by force; and, by fomenting the 
disorders of the city, hoped to drive them to the 
necessity of creating him dictator. It is an obser- 
vation of all the historians, that while Caesar made 
no difference of power, whether it was conferred 
or usurped, whether over those who loved, or 
those who feared-him ; Pompey seemed to value 
none but what was offered ; nor to have any de- 
sire to govern, but with the good-will of the go- 
verned. What leisure he found from his wars, he 
employed in the study of polite letters, and espe- 
cially of eloquence, in which he would have ac- 
quired great fame, if his genius had not drawn him 
to the more dazzling glory of arms ; yet he pleaded 
several causes with applause, in the defence of his 
friends and clients; and some of them in conjunc- 
tion with Cicero. His language was copious and 
elevated; bis sentiments just; his voice sweet; 
his action noble, and full of dignity. But his 
talents were better formed for arms than the 
' gown ; for, though in both he observed the same 
discipline, a perpetual modesty, temperance, and 
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gravity of outward behaviour ; yet in the licence 
of camps the example was more rare and striking. 
His person was extremely graceful, and imprinting 
respect ; yet with an air of reserved haughtiness, 
which became the general better than the citizen. 
His parts were plausible, rather than great ; speci- 
ous, rather than penetrating-; and his views of po- 
litics bat narrow ; for his chief instrument of go* 
verning was dissimulation ; yet he had not always 
the art to conceal his real sentiments. As he was 
a better soldier than a statesman, so what he gained 
in the camp he usually lost in the city ; and though 
adored when abroad, was often affronted and mor- 
tified at home, till the imprudent opposition of 
the senate drove him to that alliance with Crassua 
and Caesar, which proved fatal both to himself and 
the republic. He took in these two, not as the 
partners, but the ministers rather of his power; 
that by giving them some share with him, he might 
make his own authority uncontrollable : he had no 
reason to apprehend that they could ever prove 
his rivals ; since neither of them had any credit or 
character of that kind, which alone could raise 
them above the laws ; a superior fame and expe- 
rience in war, with the militia of the empire at 
their devotion ; all this was purely his own ; till, 
by cherishing Caesar, and throwing into his hands 
the only thing which he wanted, arms and military 
command, he made him at last too strong for him- 
self, and never began to fear him till it was too 
late. Cicero warmly dissuaded both his union and 
his breach with Caesar ; and after the rupture, as 
warmly still, the thought of giving him battle: if 
an? of these counsels had been followed, Pompey 
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had preserved. hi* life and honour* and the republic 
its liberty. Bat he was urged to his fate by a na- 
tural superstition* and attention to those vain an- 
garies, with which he was . flattered by jUi the 
Harospices : he had seen the same ^emper in 
Marias and SyUa, and observed the ha^py effects 
of it : bnt they assumed it only, out of "policy, he 
out of principle : they used it to animate their sol- 
diers, when they had found a probable opportu- 
nity of fighting : bnt he, against all prudence and 
probability, was encouraged by it to fight to his 
own ruin. He saw his mistakes at last, when it 
was out of his power to correct them ; and in his 
wretched flight from Pharsalia, was forced to con- 
fess, that he had trusted too much to his hopes ; 
and that Cicero had judged better, and seen fur- 
ther into things than he. The resolution of seek- 
ing refuge in Egypt finished the sad catastrophe of 
this great man ; the father of the reigning prince 
had been highly obliged to him for his protection 
at Rome, and restoration to bis kingdom ; and the 
son had sent a considerable fleet to his assistance 
in the present war ; but in this ruin of his fortunes, 
what gratitude was there to be expected from a 
court governed by eunuchs and mercenary Greeks ? 
all whose politics turned, not on the honour of the 
king, but the establishment of their own power; 
which was likely to be eclipsed by the admission of 
Pompey. How happy had it been for him to 
have died in that sickness, when all Italy was put- 
ting up vows and prayers for his safety! or, if he 
had fallen by the chance of war, on the plains of 
Pharsalia, in the defence of his country's liberty, 
he had died still glorious! though unfortunate ; but, 
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as if he had been reserved for an example of the in- 
stability of human greatness,, he, who a few days 
before commanded kings and consuls,, and all 
the noblest of Rome, was sentenced to die by a 
council of slaves ; murdered by a base deserter ; 
cast out naked and headless on the Egyptian 
strand ; and when the whole earth, as Yelleius 
says, had scarce- been sufficient for his victories, 
could not find a spot upon it at last for a grave. 
His body was burnt on the shore by one of his 
freed-men, with the planks of an old fishing-boat; 
and his ashes, being conveyed to Rome, were de- 
posited privately, by his wife Cornelia, in a vault 
by his Alban villa. The Egyptians however raised 
a monument to him on the place, and adorned it 
with figures of brass, which being defaced after- 
wards by time, and buried almost in sand and 
rubbish, was sought out, and restored by the em- 
peror Adrian. Middleton, 



CHARACTER OF CATO. 



If we consider the character of Cato without pre- 
judice, he was certainly a great and worthy man , 
a friend to truth,, virtue, liberty ; yet, falsely mea- 
suring all duty by the absurd rigour of the stoical 
rule, he was generally disappointed of the end 
which he sought by. it,, the happiness both of his 
private and public life. In his private conduct he 
was severe, morose, inexorable; banishing all the 
softer affections, as natural enemies to justice, and 
as suggesting false motives of acting, from favour,, 
•temency, and compassion : in public affairs hit 
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was the same; had bat oae rale of policy, to ad- 
here to what was right, without regard to time or 
circumstances, or even to a force that could con- 
trol iiim ; for, instead of managing the power of 
the great, so as to mitigate the ill, or extract any 
good from it, he was urging it always to acts of 
violence by a perpetual defiance ; so that, with 
the best intentions in the world, be often did great 
harm to the republic This was his general be- 
haviour; yet from some particular nets, it appears 
that his strength of mind was not always impreg- 
nable, but had its weak places of pride, ambition, 
and party zeal : which, when managed and flat* 
tered to a certain point, would betray him some- 
times into measures contrary to his ordinary rule 
of right and truth. The last act of his life was 
agreeable to bis nature and philosophy : when he 
could no longer be what he had been ; or when 
the ills of life overbalanced the good; which, 
by the principles of his sect, was a just cause for 
dying; he put an end to his life with a spirit and 
resolution which would make one imagine, that he 
was glad to have found an occasion of dying in 
his proper character. On the whole, his life was 
rather admirable than amiable ; fit to be praised, 
rather than imitated. Middkton. 



CHARACTER OF JULIUS CiESAR. 

0«*g was endowed with every great and noble 
Quality, that could exalt human nature, and give 
a man the ascendant in society : formed to excel 
in peace, as well as war ; provident in council : 
vol. iv. * 
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fearless in action ; and executing what he bad re- 
solved with an amazing celerity : generous beyond 
measure to his friends ; placable to his enemies ; 
and for parts, learning, eloquence, scarcely inferior 
to any man. His orations were admired for two 
qualities, which are seldom found together, strength 
and elegance. Cicero ranks him among the greatest 
orators that Rome ever bred; andxQninctilian 
says that he spoke with the same force with which 
he fought ; and if he had devoted himself to the 
bar, would have been the only man capable of ri- 
valling Cicero. Nor was he a master only of the 
politer arts; but conversant also with the most 
abstruse and critical ' parts of learning; and, 
among other works which he published, addressed 
two books to Cicero, on the analogy of language, 
or the art of speaking and writing correctly. He 
was a most liberal patron of wit and learning, 
wheresoever they were found ; and, out of bis love 
of those talents, would readily pardon those who 
had employed them against himself; rightly judg- 
ing, that by making such men his friends, he should 
draw praises from the same fountain from which 
be had been aspersed. His capital passions were 
.ambition, and love of pleasure ; which he indulged 
in their turns to the greatest excess ; yet the first 
was always predominant; to which he could easily 
sacrifice all the charms of the second, and draw 
pleasure even from toils and dangers, when they 
ministered to his glory. For he thought tyranny, 
ms Cicero says, the greatest of goddesses ; and had 
frequently in his mouth a verse of Euripides, 
which expressed the image of his soul, that if right 
sod justice were ever to be violated, they were to 
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be violated for the sake of reigning* This was the 
chief end and purpose of his life ; the scheme that 
he had formed from bis early youth ; so that, at 
Cato truly declared of him, he came with sobriety 
and meditation to the subversion of the republic. 
He used to say, that there were two things neces- 
sary, to acquire and tosupport power — soldiers and 
money ; which yet depended mutually upon each 
other ; with money therefore he provided soldiers, 
and with soldiers extorted money; and was, of 
all men, the most rapacious in plundering both 
friends and foes; sparing neither prince, nor 
state, nor temple, nor even private persons, who 
were known to possess any share of treasure. His 
great abilities would necessarily have made him 
pne of the first citizens of Rome ; but, disdaining 
the condition of a subject, he could never rest, till 
be made himself a monarch. In acting this last 
part, his usual prudence seemed to fail him : as if 
the height to which be was mounted had turned 
his head, and made him giddy : for, by a vain os- 
tentation of his power, he destroyed the stability 
of it ; and as men shorten life by living too fast, so 
by an intemperance of reigning, he brought his 
reign to a violent end. Middleton. 



CHARACTER OF ALFRED KING OF ENGLAND. ' 

The merit of this prince, both in private and pub- 
lic life, may, with advantage, be set in opposition 
to that of any monarch or citizen, which the annals 
of any age or any nation can present to us. He 
seems, indeed, to be the complete model of that 
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perfect character, which, under the denomination 
of a sage or wise man, the philosophers have been 
fond of delineating, rather as a fiction of their 
imagination, than in hopes of ever seeing it re- 
duced to practice ; so happily were all his virtues 
tempered together ; so justly were they blended ; 
and so powerfully did each prevent the other from 
exceeding its proper bounds. 

He knew how to conciliate the most enterprising 
spirit with the coolest moderation; the most ob- 
stinate perseverance, with the easiest flexibility ; 
the most severe justice, with the greatest lenity ; 
the greatest rigour in command, with the greatest 
affability of deportment ; the highest capacity and 
inclination for science, with the most shining ta- 
lents for action. 

Nature also, as if desirous that so bright a pro- 
duction of her skill should be set in the fairest 
Kght, had bestowed on him all bodily accomplish* 
mehts ! vigour of limbs, dignity of shape and air, 
and a pleasant, engaging, and open countenance. 
By living in that barbarous age, he was deprived 
of historians worthy to transmit his fame to poste- 
rity ; and we wish to see him delineated in more 
lively colours, and with more particular strokes, 
that we might at least perceive some of those small 
specks and blemishes, from which, as a man, it was 
impossible be should be entirely exempted. 

Hume. 
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CHARACTER OF WILLIAM THE COXQUEROR. 

The character of this prince hat seldom been set 
in its true light; some eminent writers having 
been dazzled so much by the more shining parts of 
it, that they have hardly seen his molts ; while 
others, oat of a strong detestation of tyranny, . 
have been unwilling to allow him the praise he de- 
serves. 

He may with justice be ranked among the 
greatest generals any age has produced. There 
was united in him activity, vigilance, intrepidity, 
caution, great force of judgment, and never-foiling 
presence of mind. He was strict in his discipline, 
and kept his soldiers in perfect obedience; yet 
preserved their affection. Having been from his 
very childhood continually in war, and at the head 
of armies, he joined to ail the capacity that genius 
could give, all the knowledge and skill that expe- 
rience could teach, and was a perfect master of 
the military art, as it was practised in the times 
wherein he lived. His constitution enabled him 
to endure any hardships, and very few were equal 
to him in personal strength, which was an excel- 
lence of more importance man it is now, from the 
manner of righting then in use. It is said of him, 
that none except himself could bend his bow. 
His courage was heroic, and he possessed it not 
only in the field, but, which is more uncommon, 
in the cabinet, attempting great things with 
means that to other men appeared totally unequal 
to such undertakings, and steadily prosecuting 
what he had boldly resolved; being never dis- 
turbed or disheartened by difficulties in the course 
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of his enterprises ; bat having that noble vigour of 
'mind, which, instead of bending to opposition, 
rises against it, and seems to have a power of con- 
trolling and commanding Fortune herself. 
. Nor was he less superior to pleasure than to 
fear : no luxury softened him, no riot disordered, 
. no sloth relaxed. It helped not a little to main- 
tain the high respect his subjects had for him, that 
the majesty of his character was never let down by 
any incontinence or indecent excess. His tem- 
perance and his chastity were constant guards, 
that secured his mind from all weakness, supported 
its' dignity, and kept it always, as it were, on the 
throne. Through his whole life he had no partner 
of his bed but his queen ; a most extraordinary 
virtue in one who had lived, even from bis earliest 
youth, amidst all the licence of camps, the allure- 
ments of a court, and the seductions of sovereign 
power ! Had he kept his oaths to his people as 
well as he did his marriage vow, he would have 
been the best of kings ; but he indulged other pas- 
sions of a worse nature, and infinitely more detri- 
mental to the public than those he restrained. A 
lust of power, which no regard to justice could 
limit, the most unrelenting cruelty, and the most 
insatiable avarice, possessed his soul. It is true, 
indeed, that among many acts of extreme inhuma- 
nity, some shining instances of great clemency 
may be produced, that were either effects of his 
policy, which taught him this method of acquiring 
friends, or of his magnanimity, which made him 
alight a weak and subdued enemy, such as was 
Edgar Atheling, in whom he found neither spirit 
nor talents able to contend with him foe the 
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crown. Bat where he had no advantage nor 
pride in forgiving, bis nature discovered itself to 
he utterly void of all sense of compassion ; and 
some barbarities which be committed, exceeded 
the bounds that even tyrants and conquerors pre- 
scribe to themselves. 

• Most of our ancient historians give him the cha- 
racter of a very religious prince ; but his religion 
was after the fashion of those times, belief without 
examination, and devotion without piety. It was 
a religion that prompted bin* to endow monas- 
teries, and at the same time allowed him to pil- 
lage kingdoms ; that threw him on his knees be- 
fore a relic or cross, bat suffered him unrestrained 
to trample upon the liberties and rights of man- 
kind. 

As to his wisdom in government, of which some 
modern writers have spoken very highly, he was, 
indeed,- so for wise that, through a long unquiet 
reign, he knew how to support oppression by ter- 
rour, and employ the properest means for the car- 
rying on a very iniquitous and violent administra- 
tion. But that which alone deserves the name of 
wisdom in the character of a king, the maintaining 
of authority by the exercise of those virtues which' 
make the happiness of his people, was what, with 
all bis abilities, he does not appear to have pos- 
sessed. Nor did he excel in those soothing and 
popular arts, which sometimes change the com- 
plexion -of a tyranny, and give it a fallacious ap- 
pearance of freedom. His government was harsh 
and despotic, violating even the principles of that 
constitution which he himself* had established. 
Yet so far he performed the duty of a sovereign, 
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that he took care to maintain a good police in h» 
realm ; curbing licentiousness with a strong hand, 
which, in the tumultuous state of his government, 
was a great and difficult work. How well he per* 
formed it, we may learn even from the testimony 
of a contemporary Saxon historian, who says, that 
daring his reign a man might have travelled in per* 
feet security all over the kingdom with his bosom 
fell of gold, nor durst any kill another in revenge 
of the greatest offences, nor offer violence to the 
chastity of a woman. But it was a poor compen- 
sation, that the highways were safe, when the 
courts of justice were dens of thieves, and when 
almost every man in authority, or in office, used 
his power to oppress and pillage the people. The 
king himself did not only tolerate, but encourage, 
support, and even share these extortions. .Though 
the greatness of the ancient landed estate of the 
crown, and the feudal profits to which he legally 
was entitled, rendered him one of the richest mo- 
narchs in Europe, he was not content with all that 
opulence, but by authorising the sheriffs, who col- 
lected his revenues in the several counties, to 
practise the most grievous vexations and abuses, 
for the raising of them higher, by a perpetual auc- 
tion of the crown-lands, so that none of his tenants 
could be secure of possession, if any other would 
come and offer more ; by various iniquities in the 
court of exchequer, which was entirely Norman ; 
by forfeitures wrongfully taken; and, lastly, by 
arbitrary and illegal taxations, he drew into his 
treasury much too great a proportion of the wealth 
of his kingdom. 
It mast however be owned, that if his avarico 
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was insatiably and unjustly rapacious, it was not 
meanly parsimonious, nor of that sordid kind 
which brings on a prince dishonour and contempt. 
He supported the dignity of bis crown with a de- 
cent magnificence ; and though he never was lavish, 
he sometimes was liberal, more especially to bis 
soldiers and to the church. But looking on money 
as a necessary means of maintaining and increasing 
power, he desired to accumulate as much as be 
could, rather, perhaps, from an ambitious than a 
covetnous nature ; at least his avarice was subser- 
vient to his ambitiou, and he laid up wealth in his 
coffers, as he did arms in his magazines, to be 
drawn ont, when any proper occasion required it, 
for the defence and enlargement of his domi- 
nions. 

t Upon, the whole, he had many great qualities, 
bat few virtues ; and if those actions that most par- 
ticularly distinguish the man or the king are impar- 
tially considered, we shall find that in his character 
there is much to admire, but still more to abhor. 

Lyttelton. 



CHARACTER OF WILLIAM RUFU8. 

The memory of this monarch is transmitted to us 
with little advantage by the churchmen whom he 
had offended ; and though we may suspect in ge- 
neral that their account of his vices is somewhat 
exaggerated, his conduct affords little reason for 
contradicting the character which they have as- 
signed him, or for attributing to him any very es- 
timable qualities; be seems to have been a violent 
and tyrannical prince ; a perfidious, encroaching, 
tol. nr. G 
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and dangerous neighbour; an unkind and un- 
generous relation. He was equally prodigal and 
rapacious in the management of the treasury : and] 
if he possessed abilities, he lay so much under the 
government of impetuous passions, that he made 
tittle use of them in his administration ; and he in. 
dulged intirely the domineering policy wlrch suited 
his temper, and which, if supported, as it was is 
htm, with courage and vigour, proves often more 
successful in disorderly times, than the deepest 
foresight and most refined artifice. The monu- 
ments which remain of mis prince in England 
are, the Tower, Westminster Hall, and London 
Bridge, which he built. Hume, 



CHARACTER OF HENRY I. 

Henry was of a middle stature, and robust make, 
with dark brown hair, and blue serene eyes. H< 
was facetious, fluent, and affable to his favourites. 
His capacity, naturally good, was improved and 
cultivated in such a manner, that he acquired the 
name of Beau Clerc by his learning. He was cool 
cautious, politic, and penetrating; his' courage 
was unquestioned, and his fortitude invincible 
He was vindictive, cruel, and implacable, inexor 
able to offenders, rigid and severe in the execu 
tion of justice ; and, though temperate in his diet 
a voluptuary in his amours, which produced a no 
merous family of illegitimate issue. His Normal 
descent and connexions with the continent in> 
spired him with a contempt for the English, whon 
be oppressed in the most tyrannical manner. 

Smollett. 
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CHARACTER OF STEPHEN. 

Stephen was a prince of great courage, fortitude, 
and activity, and might have reigned with the ap- 
probation of his people, had he not been harassed 
by the efforts of a powerful competitor, which 
obliged him to take such measures for Ins safety as 
were inconsistent with the dictates of honour, 
which indeed his ambition prompted him to forego 
in his first endeavours to ascend the throne. His 
necessities afterwards compelled him to infringe 
the charter of privileges he granted at liis acces- 
sion ; and he was instigated by his jealousy and re- 
sentment to commit the most flagrant outrages 
against gratitude and sound policy. His vices, as 
a king, seem to have been the effect of troubles 
in which he was involved ; for, as a man, he was 
brave, open and liberal; and, during the short 
calm that succeeded the tempest of his reign, 
he made a progress through bis kingdom, pub- 
lished an edict to restrain all rapine and violence, 
and disbanded the foreign mercenaries who had 
preyed so long on his people. Smollett. 



CHARACTER OF HENRY II. 

Thus died, in the fifty-eighth year of his age, and 
thirty-fifth of his reign, the greatest prince of hit 
time for wisdom, virtue, and ability, and the most 
powerful in extent of dominion, of all those that 
had ever filled the throne of England. His cha- 
racter, both in public and private life, is almost 
without a blemish; and he seems to have pot* 
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sessed every accomplishment, both of body and 
mind, which makes a man estimable or amiable. 
He was of a middle stature, strong, and well-pro- 
portioned; his countenance was lively and en- 
gaging, his conversation affable and entertaining; 
his elocution easy, persuasive, and ever at com- 
mand. He loved peace, but possessed both con- 
duct and bravery in war; was provident without 
timidity ; severe in the execution of justice with- 
out rigour ; and temperate without austerity. He 
preserved health, and kept himself from corpu- 
lency, to which he was somewhat inclined, by an 
abstemious diet, and by frequent exercise, parti- 
cularly by hunting. When he could enjoy leisure, 
he recreated himself iu learned conversation, or 
in reading ; and he cultivated bis natural talents by. 
study, above any prince of his time. His affec- 
tions, as well as his enmities, were warm and du- 
rable ; and his long experience of the ingratitude and 
infidelity of men never destroyed the natural sensi- 
bility of his temper, which disposed him to friend- 
ship and society. His character has been trans- 
mitted to us by many writers who were his con- 
temporaries; and it resembles extremely, in its 
most remarkable strokes, that of his maternal 
grandfather, Henry I, -excepting only, that ambi- 
tion, which was a ruling passion in both, found not 
in the first Henry such unexceptionable means of ex- 
erting itself, and pushed that prince into measures 
which were both criminal in themselves, and were 
the cause of further crimes, from which his grand- 
son's conduct was happily exempted. Hume, 
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CHARACTER OF RICHARD I. 

The most shining part of this prince's character 
was bis military talents ; no man ever in that ro- 
mantic age carried courage and intrepidity to a 
greater height; and this quality gained him the 
appellation of the lion-hearted, eeeur de lion. He 
passionately loved glory ; and as his conduct in 
the field was not inferior to his valour, he seems 
to have possessed every talent necessary for ac- 
quiring it : his resentments also were high, his 
pride unconquerable, and his subjects, as well as his 
neighbours, had therefore reason to apprehend, 
from the continuance of his reign, a perpetual 
scene of blood and violence. Of an impetuous and 
vehement spirit, he was distinguished by all the 
good as well as the bad qualities which are incident 
to that character. He was open, frank, generous, 
sincere, and brave ; he was revengeful, domineer- 
ing, ambitious, naughty, and cruel, and was thus 
better calculated to dazzle men by the splendour 
of his enterprises, than either to promote their 
happiness, or his own grandeur by a sound and 
well-regulated policy. As military talents make 
great impression on 'the people, he seems to have 
been much beloved by his English subjects ; and 
he is remarked to have been the first prince of the 
Norman line who bore a sincere affection and re- 
gard for them. He passed, however, only four 
months of his reign in that, kingdom : the crusade 
employed him near three years : he was detained 
about four months in captivity; the rest of his- 
reign was spent either in war, or preparations for 
war against France ; and he was so pleased with 
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tbe fame which he had acquired in the east, that 
he seemed determined, notwithstanding all his 
past misfortunes, to have further exhausted hie 
kingdom, and to have exposed himself to new ha- 
zards, by conducting another expedition against 
the infidels. Hume. 



CHARACTER OP JOHN. 



The .character of this prince is nothing but a com- 
plication of vices, equally mean and odious, ruinous 
to himself, and destructive to his people : cow- 
ardice, inactivity, folly, levity, licentiousness, in- 
gratitude, treachery, tyranny, and cruelty; all 
these qualities too evidently appear in the several 
incidents of his life, to give us room to suspect 
that the disagreeable picture has been anywise 
overcharged by the prejudice of the ancient histo- 
rians. It is hard to say, whether his conduct to 
his father, bis brother, his nephew, or his subjects, 
was most culpable ; or whether his crimes in these 
respects were not even exceeded by the baseness 
which appeared in his transactions with the king 
of France, the pope, and the barons. His domi- 
nions, when they devolved to him by the death of 
his brother, were more extensive than have ever 
since his time been ruled by any English monarch. 
But he first lost, by his misconduct, tbe flourishing 
provinces in France; the ancient patrimony of hia 
family. He subjected his kingdom to a shame- 
ful vassalage under the see of Rome ; he saw the 
prerogatives of his crown diminished by law, and 
still more reduced by faction ; and he died at last 
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when in clanger of being totally expelled by a fo- 
reign power, and of either ending his life misera- 
bly in a prison, or seeking shelter as a fugitive 
from the pursuit of his enemies. 

The prejudices against this prince were so vio- 
lent, that he was believed to have sent an embassy 
to the emperor of Morocco, and to have offered to 
change his religion and become Mahometan, in 
order to purchase the protection of that monarch; 
but, though that story is told us on plausible au- 
thority, it is in itself utterly improbable, except 
that there is nothing so incredible as may not be- 
come likely from the folly and wickedness of 
John. Hume. 



CHARACTER OF HENRY III. 

The most obvious circumstance of Henry the 
Third's character, is his incapacity for govern- 
ment, which rendered him as much a prisoner in 
the ' hands of his own ministers and favourites, 
and as little at his own disposal, as when detained 
a captive in the hands of his enemies. From this 
source, rather than from insincerity and treachery, 
arose his negligence in observing his promises; 
and he was too easily induced for the sake of 
present convenience, to sacrifice the lasting ad- 
vantages arising from the trust and confidence of 
his people. Hence were derived his profusion 
to favourites, Ins attachment to strangers, the 
variableness of his conduct, his hasty resentments, 
and his sudden forgiveness and return of affection. 
Instead of reducing the dangerous power of his 
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nobles, by obliging them to observe the laws to 
-wards their inferiors, and setting them the 8alu 
tary example in bis own government, he was se 
duced to imitate their conduct, and to make hi 
arbitrary will, or rather that of his ministers, th< 
rule of his actions. 

. Instead of accommodating himself, by a stric 
frugality, to the embarrassed situation to which hi 
revenue had been left, by the military expeditioi 
of his uncle, the dissipations of his father, and th 
usurpations of the barons ; he was tempted to lev 
money by irregular exactions, which, without ei 
Tiching himself, impoverished, or at least disgusted 
his people. Of all men, nature seemed least t 
have fitted him for being a tyrant; yet are ther 
instances of oppression in his reign, which, thoug 
derived from the precedents left him by his pre 
decessors, had been carefully guarded against b 
the great charter; and are inconsistent with a 
rules of good government ; and, on the whole, w 
may say, that greater abilities, with his good dh 
positions, would have prevented him from fallin 
into his faults ; or, with worse dispositions, woul 
have enabled him to maintain and defend them. 

Hum 



CHARACTER OF EDWARD I. 

The enterprizes finished by this prince, and th 
projects which he formed, and brought very nea 
to a conclusion, were more prudent, and more re 
gularly conducted, and more advantageous to th 
solid interest of this kingdom, than those whic 
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were undertaken in any reign either of bis ances- 
tors or successors. He restored authority to the 
.government, disordered by the weakness of hit 
father ; he maintained the laws against all the ef- 
forts of his turbulent barons ; he fully annexed to 
the crown the principality of Wales ; he took the 
wisest and most effectual measures for reducing 
Scotland to a like condition ; and though the 
equity of this latter enterprise may reasonably be 
.questioned, the circumstances of the two king- 
doms promised such success, and the advantage 
.was so visible, of uniting the whole island under 
.one head, that those who give great indulgence to 
reasons of state in the measures of princes, will 
not be apt to regard this part of his conduct with 
much severity. 

But Edward, however exceptionable his cha- 
racter may appear on the head of justice, is the 
model of a politic and warlike king. He pos- 
sessed industry, penetration, courage, vigour, 
and enterprize. He was frugal in all expenses 
that were not necessary ; he knew how to open 
the public treasures on proper occasions ; he pu- 
nished criminals with severity; he was gracious 
and affable to his servants and courtiers; and 
being of a majestic figure,expert at all bodily ex- 
ercise, and in the main well-proportioned in his 
limbs, notwithstanding the great length of his legs, 
he was as well qualified to captivate the populace 
by his. exterior appearance, as to gain the appro- 
bation of men of sense by his more solid virtue. 

Hume. 



vol. ir. 
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CHARACTER OF EDWARD II. 

'It is not easy to imagine a man more innocent or 
inoffensive than this unhappy king ; nor a prince 
less fitted for governing that fierce and turbulent 
people subjected to his authority. He was ob- 
liged to devolve on others the weight of govern- 
ment, which he bad neither ability nor inclination 
to bear ; the same indolence and want of penetra- 
tion led him to make choice of ministers and fa- 
vourites, which were not always best qualified for 
the trust committed to them. The seditious gran- 
dees, pleased with his weakness, and complaining 
of it, under pretence of attacking his ministers, 
insulted his person, and invaded his authority; 
and the impatient populace, ignorant of the source 
of their grievances, threw all the blame upon the 
king, and increased the public disorders by their 
faction and insolence. It was in vain to look for 
protection from the laws, whose voice, always 
feeble in those times, was not heard in the din of 
arms ; what could not defend the king, was less 
able to give shelter to any one of bis people; the 
whole machine of government was torn in pieces, 
with fury and violence; and men, instead of com- 
plaining against the manners of the age, and the 
form of their constitution, which required the 
most steady and the most skilful hand to conduct 
them, imputed all errours to the person who had 
the misfortune to be intrusted with the reins of 
empire. 

Hume. 
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» 
CHARACTER OF EDWARD II f. 

The English are apt to -consider with peculiar 
fondness the history of Edward the Third, and to 
esteem his reign, as it was one of the longest, the 
most glorious also, which occurs in the annals of 
the nation. The ascendant which they began to 
have over France, their rival and national enemy, 
makes them cast their eyes on this period with 
great complacency, and sanctifies every measure 
which Edward embraced for that end. But the 
domestic government is really more admirable 
than his foreign victories ; and England enjoyed, 
by his prudence and vigour of administration, a 
longer interval of domestic peace and tranquillity, 
than she had been blest with in any former period, 
or than she experienced for many years after. He 
gained the affections of the great, and curbed 
their licentiousness : he made them feel his power 
without their daring, or even being inclined to 
murmur at it; his affable and obliging behaviour, 
his munificence and generosity, made them sub* 
mit with pleasure to his dominion; his valour 
and conduct made them successful in most of 
their enterprises; and their unquiet spirits, di- 
rected against a public enemy, had no leisure to 
breed disturbances, to which they were naturally 
so much inclined, and which the form of the go- 
vernment seemed so much to authorize. This was 
the chief benefit which resulted from Edward's 
victories and conquests. His foreign wars were, 
in other respects, neither founded in justice, nor 
directed to any very salutary purpose. His at- 
tempt against the king of Scotland, a minor, and 
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a brother-in-law, and the revival of his grand- 
father's claim of superiority over that kingdom, 
were both unreasonable and ungenerous : and he 
allowed himself to be too soon seduced by the 
glaring prospects of French conquest, from the 
acquisition of a point which was practicable, and 
which might really, if attained, have been of last- 
ing utility to his country, and to his successors. 
But the glory of a conqueror is so dazzling to the 
vulgar, and the animosity of nations so extreme, 
that the fruitless desolation of so fine a part of 
Europe as France is totally disregarded by us, 
and never considered as a blemish in the character 
or conduct of this prince: and indeed, from the 
unfortunate state of human nature, it will com- 
monly happen that a sovereign of great genius, 
fuch as Edward, who usually finds every thing 
easy in the domestic government, will turn him- 
self towards military enterprises, where alone he 
meets opposition,' and where he has full exercise 
•r his industry and capacity. Hume, 



ANOTHER CHARACTER OF EDWARD III. 

Edward's constitution had been impaired by 
the fatigues of his youth ; so that he began to feel 
the infirmities of old age, before they approach 
the common course of nature : and now he was 
seized with a malignant fever, attended with 
eruptions, that soorr put a period to his life; 
When his distemper became so violent, that no 
hope of his recovery remained, all his attendants 
fonocik. biro, as a bankrupt no longer able to re* 
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quite their services. The ungrateful Alice, wait- 
ing until she perceived him in the agonies of 
death, was so inhuman as to strip him of his rings 
and jewels, and leave him without one domestic 
to close his eyes, and do the last offices to his 
breathless cone. In this deplorable condition, 
bereft of comfort and assistance, the mighty Ed- 
ward, lay expiring; when a priest, not quite so 
savage as the rest of his domestics, approached his 
bed ; and, finding him still breathing, began to 
administer some comfort to his soul. Edward had 
not yet lost all perception, when he found himself 
thus abandoned and forlorn, in the last moments 
of his life. He was just able to express a deep 
sense of sorrow and contrition for the errors of 
his conduct, and died pronouncing the name of 
Jesus. 

Such was the piteous and obscure end of Edward 
the Third, undoubtedly one of the greatest princes 
that ever swayed the sceptre of England ; whether 
we respect him as a warrior, a lawgiver, a monarch, 
or a man. He possessed all the romantic spirit 
of Alexander; the penetration, the fortitude, the 
polished manners of Julius; the liberality, the 
munificence, the wisdom of Augustus Caesar. He 
was tall, majestic, finely shaped, with a piercing 
eye, and aquiline visage. He excelled all his 
contemporaries in feats of arms and personal ad- 
dress. He was courteous, affable, and eloquent ; 
of a free deportment, and agreeable conversation; 
and had the art of commanding the affection of 
his subjects, without seeming to solicit popularity. 
The love of glory was certainly the predominant 
passion of Edward, to the gratification of whicH 
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he did not scrapie to sacrifice the feelings of 
humanity, the lives of his subjects, and the in- 
terests of his country. And nothing could have 
induced or enabled his people to bear the load of 
taxes with which they were encumbered in his 
reign, but the love and admiration of his person, 
the fame of his victories, and the excellent laws 
and regulations which the parliament enacted 
with his advice and concurrence. Smollett. 



CHARACTER OF RICHARD II. 

All the writers who have transmitted to us the 
history of Richard, composed their works during 
the reign of the Lancastrian princes ; and candoui 
requires that we should not give entire credit to the 
reproaches which have been thrown upon his me* 
mory. But, after making all proper abatements, 
he still appears to have been a weak prince, and 
unfit for government; less for want of natural 
parts and capacity, than of solid judgment and 
good education. He was violent in his temper, 
profuse in his expenses, fond of idle show and 
magnificence, devoted to favourites, and addicted 
to pleasure ; passions, all of them, the most in- 
consistent with a prudent economy, and conse- 
quently dangerous in a limited and mixed govern- 
ment. Had he possessed the talents of gaining; 
and, still more, of overawing his great barons, he 
might have escaped all the misfortunes of nil 
reign, and been allowed to carry much further bit 
oppressions over his people, if he really was guilty 
ftf.any, without their daring to rebel, or evei 
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nor against him. Bnt when the grandees 
e tempted, by his want of prudence and rigour, 
■esist his authority, and execute the most vio- 
: enterprises upon him, he was naturally led to 
It for an opportunity of retaliation ; justice 
i neglected ; the lives of the chief nobility sa- 
ieed ; and all these evils seem to have pro- 
ded more from a settled design of establishing 
itrary power, than from the insolence of vic- 
v, and the necessities of the king's situation. 
e manners, indeed, of the age, were the chief 
rces of such violence ; laws, which were feebly 
cuted in peaceable times, lost all their au- 
nty in public convulsions. Both parties were 
Le guilty; or, if any difference may be re- 
rked between them, we shall find the authority 
the crown, being more legal, was commonly 
ried, when it prevailed, to less desperate ex- 
nities than those of aristocracy. Hume. 



CHARACTER OF HENRY IV. 

B great popularity which Henry enjoyed 
ore he attained the crown, and which had so 
ch aided him in the acquisition of it, was en- 
?ly lost, many years before the end of his reign, 
I he governed the people more by terrour than 
iction, more by his own policy than their sense 
duty and allegiance. When men came to re- 
st in cold blood on the crimes which led him to 
throne, and the rebellion against his prince ; 
deposition of a lawful king, guilty sometimes 
oppression, but more frequently of imprn- 
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dences; the exclusion of the true heir ; the murde: 

of his sovereign and near relation ; these wer< 

such enormities, as drew on him the hatred of hi 

subjects, sanctified all the rebellions. against t)im 

and made the executions, though not remarkabl; 

severe, which he found necessary for the main 

tenance of his authority, appear cruel as well a 

iniquitous to his people. Yet, without pretend 

ing to apologize for these crimes, which must eve 

be held in detestation, it may be remarked, tha 

he was insensibly led into this blameable conditc 

by a train of incidents, which few men posses 

* virtue enough to withstand. The injustice wit 

which his predecessor had treated him, in firs 

condemning him to banishment, and then despoil 

ing him of his patrimony, made him naturall 

think of revenge, and of recovering his loi 

rights ; the headstrong zeal of the people hurrie 

him into the throne ; the care of his own security 

as well as his ambition, made him an usurper ; an 

the steps have always been so few between th 

prisons of princes and their graves, that we nee 

not wonder that Richard's fate was no exceptio 

to the general rule. All these consideratioi 

made the king's situation, if he retained any sera 

of virtue, very much to be lamented ; and the ii 

quietudes with which he possessed his envic 

greatness, and the remorses by which, it is sal 

he was continually haunted, rendered him an ol 

ject of our pity, even when seated upon the thron 

But it must be owned, that his prudence, ^ 

gilance, and foresight in maintaining his powc 

were admirable ; his command of temper remar 

aWe; his courage, both military and politic! 
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without blemish: and he possessed many quali- 
ties, which fitted him for his high station, and 
which rendered his usurpation of it, though per- 
nicious in after times, rather salutary, during his 
own reign, to the English nation. Hume. 



CHARACTER OF HENRY V. 

This prince possessed many eminent virtues; 
and, if we give indulgence to ambition in a mo- 
narch, or rank it, as the vulgar do, among his 
virtues, they were unstained by any considerable* 
blemish ; his abilities appeared equally in the ca- 
binet and in the field : the boldness of his enter- 
prises was no less remarkable than his personal 
valour in conducting them. He had the talent of 
attaching his friends by affability, and gaining his 
enemies by address and clemency. 

The English, dazzled by the lustre of his cha- 
racter, and still more by that of bis victories, were 
reconciled to the defects of his title. The French 
almost forgot he was an enemy ; and his care of 
maintaining justice in his civil administration, and 
preserving discipline in his armies, made some 
amends to both nations for the calamities inse- 
parable from those wars in which his short reign 
was almost occupied. That he could forgive the 
earl of Marche, who had a better right to the 
throne than himself, is a sure proof of his mag- 
nanimity ; and that the earl relied so on his friend- 
ship, is no less a proof of his established character 
for candour and sincerity. 

There remain, in history, few instances of such 
vol. iv. x 
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mutual trust; and still fewer, where neither found 
reason to repent it 

The exterior figure of this great prince, as well 
as his deportment, was engaging. His stature was 
somewhat above the middle size; his counte- 
nance beautiful, his limbs genteel and slender, bui 
full of vigour ; and he excelled in all warlike anc 
manly exercises. Hume. 



CHARACTER OF HENRY VI. 

This insurrection* in all probability hastens 
the death of the unfortunate Henry, who wa 
found dead in the Tower, in which he had beei 
confined since the restoration of Edward. Th 
greater part of historians have alleged, that he wa 
assassinated by the duke of Gloucester, who wa 
a prince of the most brutal disposition ; whil 
some moderns, from an affectation of singularity 
affirm that Henry died of grief and vexatioi 
This, no doubt, might have been the case ; and i 
must be owned that nothing appears in history 
from which either Edward or Richard could b 
convicted of having contrived or perpetrated hi 
murder : but, at the same time, we must observ 
some concurring circumstances that amount t 
strong presumption against the reigning monarcl 
Henry was of a hale constitution, but just tnrne 
of fifty, naturally insensible of affliction, and had 
neyed in the vicissitudes of fortune, so that on 
would not expect he should have died of age an 
infirmity, or that his life would have been affecte 

• Rerolt of FalconVidge. 
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by grief arising from his last disaster. His sadden 
death was suspicions, as well as the conjuncture at 
which he died, immediately after the suppression 
of a rebellion, which seemed to declare that Ed- 
ward would never be quiet, while the head of the 
house of Lancaster remained alive: and lastly, 
the suspicion is confirmed by the characters of 
the reigning king and his brother Richard, who 
were bloody, barbarous, and unrelenting. Very 
different was the disposition of the ill-fated 
Henry, who, without any princely virtue or qua- 
lification, was totally free from cruelty or revenge; 
on the contrary, he could not, without reluctance, 
consent to the punishment of those malefactors 
who were sacrificed to the public safety ; and fre- 
quently sustained indignities of the grossest nature, 
without discovering the least mark of resentment. 
He was chaste, pious, compassionate, and cha- 
ritable ; and so inoffensive, that the bishop, who 
was his confessor for ten years, declares, that in 
all that time he had never committed any sin that 
required penance or rebuke. In a word, he would 
have adorned a cloister, though he disgraced a 
Crown ; and was rather respectable for those vices 
he wanted, than for those virtues he possessed. 
He founded the colleges of Eton and Windsor, and 
King's College in Cambridge, for the reception of 
those scholars who had begun their studies at 
Eton. 

On the morning that succeeded his death, his 
body was exposed at St. Paul's Church, in order 
to prevent unfavourable conjectures, and, next 
day, sent by water to the abbey of Chertsey, 
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where he was interred : but it was afterwards re- 
moved, by order of Richard III., to Windsor, and 
there buried with great funeral solemnity. 

SmoUett. 



CHARACTER OF EDWARD IV. 

When . Edward ascended the throne, he was 
one of the handsomest men in England, and per- 
haps in Europe. His noble mien, his free and 
easy way, his affable carriage, won the hearts of 
all at first sight. These qualities gained him 
esteem and affection, which stood him in great 
stead in several circumstances of his life. For 
some time he was exceedingly liberal: but at length 
he grew covetous, not so much from his natural 
temper, as out of a necessity to bear the imme- 
diate expenses which bis pleasures ran him into. 

Though he had a great deal of wit, and a sound 
judgment, he committed, however, several over- 
lights. But the crimes Edward is most justly 
charged with, are his cruelty, perjury, and incon- 
tinence. The first appears in the great number 
of princes and lords he put to death on the scaffold, 
after he had taken them in battle. If there ever 
was reason to show mercy in case of rebellion, it 
was at that ratal time, when it was almost im- 
possible to stand neuter, and so difficult to choose 
the justest side between the two houses that were 
contending for the crown. 

And yet we do not see that Edward had any 
regard to that consideration. As for Edward's 
iqcQAtuience, one may say, that his. whole life was. 
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one continued scene of excess that way ; he had 
abundance of mistresses, but especially three, of 
whom he said, that one was the merriest, the other 
the wittiest, and the other the holiest in the 
world, since she would not stir from the church 
but when he sent for her. — What is most astonish- 
ing in the life of this prince is his good fortune, 
which seemed to be prodigious. 

He was raised to the throne, after the loss of 
two battles, one by the duke his father, the other 
by the earl of Warwick, who was devoted to the' 
house of York. The head of the rather was still 
upon the walls of York, when the son was pro- 
claimed in London. 

Edward escaped, as it were, by miracle, out of 
his confinement at Middleham. He was restored 
to the throne, or at least received into London, at 
his return from Holland, before he had overcome, 
and whilst his fortune yet depended upon the 
issue of a battle, which the earl of Warwick was 
ready to give him. In a word, he was ever vic- 
torious in all the battles wherein he fought in per- 
son. Edward died the 9th of April, in the 42d 
year of his age, after a reign of twenty-two years 
and one month. Rapin. 



EDWARD v. 

Immediately after the death of the fourth 
Edward, his son was proclaimed king of England, 
by the name of Edward V. though that young 
prince was but just turned of twelve years of age* 
liever received the crown, nor exercised any 
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function of royalty ; so that the interval between 
the death of his father, and the usurpation of hit 
uncle, the duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard 
III. was properly an interregnum, during which 
the uncle took his measures for wresting the 
crown from his nephew. 



CHARACTER OF RICHARD III. 

Those historians who favour Richard, for even 
he has met partizans among later writers, main- 
tain that he was well qualified for government 
had he legally obtained it ; and that he committee 
no crimes but such as were necessary to procure 
him possession of the crown ; but this is a verv 
poor apology, when it is confessed that he was 
ready to commit the most horrid crimes whict 
appeared necessary for that purpose; and it if 
certain that all his courage and capacity, qualities 
in which he really seems not to have been defi- 
cient, would never have made compensation tc 
the people, for the danger of the precedent, and 
for the contagious example of vice and murder 
-exalted upon the throne. This prince was o: 
small stature, hump-backed, and had a very harsl 
disagreeable visage ; so that his body was in ever 
particular no less deformed than his mind. 

Hume, 



CHARACTER OF HENRY VII. 

The reign of Henry VII. was in the main foi 
innate for his people at home, and honourabl 
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abroad. He pat an end to the civil wars with 
which the nation had been so long harassed ; he 
maintained peace and order to the state ; he de- 
pressed the former exorbitant power of the no- 
bility ; and, together with the friendship of some 
foreign princes, he acquired the consideration and 
regard of all. 

He loved peace, without fearing war ; thongh 
agitated with criminal suspicions of his servants 
and ministers, he discovered no timidity, either 
in the conduct of his affairs, or in the day of 
battle; and, though often severe in his punish- 
ments, he was commonly less actuated by revenge 
than by the maxims of policy. 

The services which he rendered his people were 
derived from his views of private interest, rather 
than the motives of public spirit ; and where he 
deviated from selfish regards, it was unknown to 
himself, and ever from malignant prejudices, or 
the mean projects of avarice; not from the sallies 
of passion, or allurements of pleasure ; still less 
from the benign motives of friendship and ge- 
nerosity. 

His capacity was excellent, but somewhat con- 
tracted by the narrowness of his heart; he pos- 
sessed insinuation and address, but never employed 
these talents except some great point of interest 
was to be gained ; and while he neglected to con- 
ciliate the affections of his people, he often felt 
the danger of resting his authority on their fear ' 
and reverence alone. He was always extremely 
attentive to his affairs; but possessed not the 
faculty of seeing far into futurity ; and was more 
expert at promoting a remedy for his mistakes, 
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than judicious in avoiding them. Avarice was or 
the whole his ruling passion ; and he remained at 
instance almost singular, of a man placed in a higl 
station, and possessed of talents for great affairs 
in whom t that passion predominated above am 
bition. Even among private persons, avarice t 
nothing but a species of ambition, and is chiefl; 
incited by the prospect of that regard, distinction 
and consideration, which attends on riches. 

Hume, 



CHARACTER OF MARTIN LUTHER. 

As Luther was raised up by Providence to be th 

author of one of the greatest and most in teres tin 

revolutions recorded in history, there is not an 

person, perhaps, whose character has been draw 

with such opposite colours. In his own age, on 

party, struck with horrour and inflamed with rag< 

when they saw with what a daring hand he ove 

turned every thing which they held to be sacrei 

or valued as beneficial, imputed to him not on! 

all the defects and vices of a man, but the qualiti 

of a demon. The other, warmed with admiratic 

and gratitude, which they thought he merited, ; 

the restorer of light and liberty to ttie Christi; 

chnrch, ascribed to him perfections above tl 

condition of humanity ; and viewed all his actio: 

with a veneration bordering on that, which shou 

be paid to those only who are guided by the ii 

mediate inspiration of Heaven. It is his ov 

conduct, not the undistinguishing censure, nor t 

exaggerated praise of his contemporaries, whi 

ought to regulate the opinions of the present a 
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concerning bim. Zeal for what he regarded as 
truth, undaunted intrepidity to maintain it, abili- 
ties both natural and acquired to defend it, and 
unwearied industry to propagate it, are virtues 
wliich shine so conspicuously in every part of his 
behaviour, that even bis enemies must allow him 
to have possessed them in an eminent degree. To 
these may be added, with equal justice, such 
purity, and even austerity of manners, as became 
one who assumed the character of a reformer; 
such sanctity of life as suited the doctrine which 
he delivered ; and such perfect disinterestedness, 
as affords no slight presumption of his sincerity. 
Superior to -all selfish considerations, a stranger to 
the elegances of life, and despising its pleasures, 
lie left the honours and emoluments of the church 
to his disciples ; remaining satisfied himself in bis 
original state of professor in the university, and 
pastor to the town of Wittemberg, with the mo- 
derate appointments annexed to these offices. 

His extraordinary qualities were alloyed with 
no inconsiderable mixture of human frailty, and 
human passions. These, however, were of such a 
nature, that they cannot be imputed to malevo- 
lence or corruption of heart, but seem to have 
taken their rise from the same source with many 
of bis virtues. His mind, forcible and vehement 
in all its operations, roused by great objects, or 
agitated by violent passions, broke out, on many 
occasions, with an impetuosity which astonishes 
men of feebler spirits, or such as are placed in a 
more tranquil situation. By carrying some praise- 
worthy dispositions to excess, he bordered some- 
times on what was culpable, and was often be* 

VOL. IV. K 
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trayed into actions which exposed him to censur 
His confidence that his own opinions were we 
founded, approached to arrogance ; his courage i 
asserting them, to rashness; his firmness in a< 
hering to them, to obstinacy ; and his zeal in coi 
fitting his adversaries, to rage and scurrility. A< 
customed himself to consider every thing as sul 
ordinate to truth, he expected the same deferenc 
for it from other men; and, without making an 
allowances for their timidity or prejudices, I 
poured forth, against those who disappointed hi] 
in this particular, a torrent of invective mingle 
with contempt. Regardless of any distinction < 
rank or character, when his doctrines were a 
tacked, he chastised all his adversaries, indi 
criminately, with tlie same rough hand: neitln 
the royal dignity of Henry VIII. nor the eminei 
learning and ability of Erasmus, screened the] 
from the abuse with which he treated Tetzel < 
Eccius. But these indecencies of which Luth< 
was guilty, must not be imputed wholly to tl 
violence of his temper. They ought to be charge 
in part on the manners of the age. Among a rue 
people, unacquainted with those maxims, whicl 
by putting continual restraint on the passions < 
individuals, have polished society, and rendered 
agreeable, disputes of every kind were manage 
with heat, and strong emotions were uttered i 
their natural language, without reserve or delicac 
At the same time, the works of learned men wei 
all composed in Latin ; and they were not on] 
authorized, by the example of eminent writers i 
that language, to use their antagonists with tl; 
most illiberal scurrility ; but, in a dead tongue, ii 
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decencies of every kind appear less shocking than 
in a living language, whose idioms and phrases 
seem gross, because they are familiar. 

In passing judgment upon the characters of 
men, we ought to try them by the principles and 
maxims of their own age, not by those of another. 
For although virtue and vice are at all times the 
same, manners and customs vary continually. 
Some parts of Luther's behaviour, wfyich to us 
appear most culpable, gave no disgust to his con- 
temporaries. It was even by some of those 
qualities which we are now apt to blame, that he 
was fitted for accomplishing the great work which 
he undertook. To rouse mankind, when sunk in 
ignorance or superstition, and to encounter the 
rage of bigotry armed with power, required the 
utmost vehemence of zeal, and a temper daring to 
excess. A gentle call would neither have reached, 
nor have excited those to whom it was addressed. 
A spirit, more amiable, but less vigorous than 
Luther's, wonld have shrunk back from the dan- 
gers which he braved and surmounted. Towards 
the close of Luther's life, though without a per- 
ceptible declension of his zeal or abilities, the in- 
firmities of his temper increased upon him, so 
that be daily grew more peevish, more irascible, 
and more impatient of contradiction. Having 
lived to be witness of his own amazing success ; 
to see a great part of Europe embrace his doc- 
trines ; and to shake the foundation of the papal 
throne, before which the mightiest monarch* 
had trembled, he discovered, on some occasions, 
symptoms of vanity and self-applause. He must 
have been indeed more .than man, if, upon con- 
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templating all that he actually accomplished, h< 
had never felt any sentiment of this kind rising ii 
bis breast. 

Some time before his death he felt his strengtl 
declining, his constitution being worn out by ; 
prodigious multiplicity of business, added to th 
labour of discharging his ministerial function witl 
unremitting diligence, to the fatigue of constan 
study, besides the composition of works as vc 
luminous as if he had enjoyed uninterrupted leisur 
and retirement. His natural intrepidity did no 
forsake him at the approach of death. His las 
conversation with his friends was concerning th 
happiness reserved for good men in a rutui 
world ; of which he spoke with the fervour an 
delight natural to one, who expected and wishe 
to enter soon upon the enjoyment of it. 

Robertson. 



ABDICATION OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 

Charles resolved to resign his kingdoms 1 
his son, with a solemnity suitable to the impo 
tance of the transaction ; and to perform this la 
act of sovereignty with such formal pomp, i 
might leave an indelible impression on the mind 
not only of his subjects, but of his successo 
With this view, he called Philip out of Englan 
where the peevish temper of his queen, whii 
increased with her despair of having issue, re 
-dered him extremely unhappy; and thejealoo 
of the English left him no hopes of obtaining tl 
direction of their affairs. Having assembled tl 
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state of the Low Countries, at Brussels, on the 
twenty-fifth of October, one thousand five hundred 
and fifty-five, Charles seated himself, for the last 
time, in the chair of state; on one side of which 
was placed his son, and, on the other, his sister 
the queen of Hungary, regent of the Netherlands; 
with a splendid retinue of the grandees of Spain, 
and princes of the empire, standing behind him. 
The president of the council of Flanders, by his 
command, explained, in a few words, his inten- 
tion in calling this extraordinary meeting of the 
states. He then read the instrument of resig- 
nation, by which Charles surrendered to his son' 
Philip, all his territories, jurisdiction, and autho- 
rity in the Low Countries; absolving his subjects 
tjiere from their oath of allegiance to him, which 
he required them to transfer to Philip his lawful 
Ijeir, and to serve him with the same loyalty and 
zeal, which they had manifested, during so long a 
course of years, in support of his government 

Charles then rose from his seat; and, leaning 
on the shoulder of the prince of Orange, because 
he was unable to stand without support, he ad- 
dressed himself to the audience; and, from a 
paper which he held in his hand in order to assist 
his memory, he recounted, with dignity, but with- 
out ostentation, all the great things which he had 
undertaken and performed, since the commence- 
ment of his administration. He observed, that, 
from the seventeenth year of his age, he had de- 
dicated all his thoughts and attention to public 
objects ; reserving no portion of his time for the 
indulgence of his ease, and very little for the en- 
joyment of private pleasure: that, either in a 
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pacific or hostile manner, he had visited Germany 
nine times, Spaio six times, France four times, 
Italy seven times, the. Low Countries ten times, 
England twice, Africa as often, and had made 
eleven voyages by sea : that, while his health 
permitted him to discharge his duty, and the 
vigour of his constitution was equal, in any degree, 
to the arduous office of governing such extensive 
dominions, he had never shunned labour, nor 
repined under fatigue : that, now, when his health 
was broken, and his vigour exhausted by the rage 
of an incurable distemper, his growing infirmities 
admonished him to retire ; nor was he so fond of 
reigning, as to retain the sceptre in an impotent 
hand, which was no longer able to protect his 
subjects, or to render them happy : that, instead 
of a sovereign worn out with diseases,.and scarcely 
half alive, he gave them one in the prime of life, 
accustomed already to govern, and who added to 
the vigour of youth, all the attention and sagacity 
of maturer years : that, if, during the course of a 
long administration, he had committed any mate- 
rial errour in government; or if, under the pressure 
pt so many &n<i great affairs, and amidst the atten- 
tion which he had been obliged to give to them, 
he had either neglected, or injured any of his sub- 
jects he now implored their forgiveness : that, 
for his parr, he should ever retain a grateful sense 
of tiieir fidelity and attachment, and would carry 
the remembrance of it along with him to the place 
of his retreat, as his sweetest consolation, as well 
as the best reward for all his services ; and, in his 
last prayers to Almighty God, would pour forth 
bis ardent wishes for their welfare. 
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Then, turning towards Philip, who fell on bis 
knees, and kissed his father's hand, ' If,' says he, 
* I bad left yon, by my death, this rich inheritance, 
to which I have made such large additions, some 
regard would have been justly due to my memory 
on that account : but, now, when I voluntarily 
resign to yon what I might have still retained, I 
may well x expect the warmest expressions of 
thanks' on your part. With these, however, I 
dispense ; and shall consider your concern for the 
welfare of your subjects, and your love of them, 
as the best and most acceptable testimony of 
yonr gratitude to me. It is in your power, by a 
wise and virtuous administration, to justify the 
extraordinary proof, whieh I, this cfay, give of my 
paternal affection ; and to demonstrate, that you 
are worthy of the confidence which I repose in 
you. Preserve an inviolable regard for religion ; 
maintain the Catholic faith in its purity ; let the 
laws of your country be sacred in your eyes ; en- 
croach not on the rights and privileges of your 
people : and, if the time shall ever come, when 
yon shall wish to enjoy the tranquillity of private 
life, may yon have a son, endowed with such qua- 
lities, that you can resign your sceptre to him, 
with as much satisfaction, as I give up mine 
to you.' 

As soon as Charles had finished this long address 
to his subjects, and to their new sovereign, he 
sunk into the chair, exhausted, and ready to faint 
with the fatigue of such an extraordinary effort. 
During his discourse, the whole audience melted 
into tears ; some, from admiration of his mag- 
nanimity ; others, softened by the expressions of 
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tenderness towards his son, and of love to bis 
people : and all were affected with the deepest 
sorrow, at losing a sovereign, who had distin- 
guished the Netherlands, his native country, with 
particular marks of his regard and attachment. 

A few weeks afterwards, Charles, in an as- 
sembly bo less splendid, and with a ceremonial 
equally pompous, resigned to his son the crown* 
of Spain, with all the territories depending on 
them, both in the Old and in the New World. 
Of all these vast possessions, he reserved nothing 
, for himself, but an annual pension of a hundred 
thousand crowns, to defray the charges of hie 
family, and to afford him a small sum, for acts of 
beneficence and charity. 

The place be had chosen for his retreat, was 
the monastery of St. Justus, in the province ol 
Estremadura. It was seated in a vale of no 
great extent, watered by a small brook, and sur- 
rounded by rising grounds, covered with lofty 
trees. From the nature of the soil, as well as the 
temperature of the climate, it was esteemed the 
most healthful and delicious situation in Spain, 
Some months before bis resignation, he bad sent 
an architect thither, to add a new apartment te 
the monastery, for his accommodation ; but he 
gave strict orders, that the style of the building 
should be such as suited his present situation, 
rather than his former dignity. It consisted only 
of six rooms : four of them in the form of friars 1 
cells, with naked walls; the other two, each 
twenty feet square, were hung with brown cloth, 
and furnished in the most simple manner. They 
were all on a level with the ground ; with a door, 
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on one side, into a garden, of which Charles him- 
self had given the plan, and which he had filled 
with various plants, intending to cultivate them 
with his own hands. On the other side, they 
communicated with the chapel of the monastery, 
in which he was to perform his devotions. Into 
this humble retreat, hardly sufficient for the com- 
fortable accommodation of a private gentleman, 
did Charles enter, with twelve domestics only. 
He buried there, in solitude aod silence, his 
grandeur, his ambition, together with all those 
vast projects, which, during half a century, had 
alarmed and agitated Europe, filling every king- 
dom in it, by turns, with the terrour of his arms, 
and the dread of being. subjected to his power. 

Robertson. 



CHARACTER OF HENRY VIII. 

It. is difficult to give a just summary of this 
prince's qualities ; be was so different from himself 
in different parts of his reign that, as is well re- 
marked by lord Herbert, his history is his best 
character and description. The absolute and un- 
controlled authority which he maintained at home, 
and the regard he obtained among foreign nations, 
are circumstances which entitle him to the appel- 
lation of a great prince; while his tyranny and 
cruelty, seem to exclude him from the character of 
a good one. 

He possessed, indeed, great vigour of mind, 
which qualified him for exercising dominion over 

tol. iv. h 
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"teen ; courage, intrepidity, vigilance, inflexibility 5 
and though these qualities lay not always under the 
guidance of a regular and solid judgment, they were 
accompanied with good parts, and an extensive 
capacity ; and every one dreaded a contest with a 
man who was never known to yield, or to forgive ; 
and who, in every controversy, was determined to 
ruin himself, or his antagonist. 

A catalogue of his vices would comprehend 
many of the worst qualities incident to human 
nature. Violence, cruelty, profusion, rapacity, in- 
justice, obstinacy, arrogance, bigotry, presump- 
tion, caprice; but neither was he subject to ail 
these vices in the most extreme degree, nor was 
he at intervals altogether devoid of virtues. He 
was sincere, open, gallant, liberal, and capable at 
least of a temporary friendship and attachment. 
In this respect he was unfortunate, that the in- 
cidents of his times served to display his faults in 
their full light ; the treatment he met with from 
the court of Rome provoked him to violence ; the 
danger of a revolt from his superstitious subjects 
'seemed to require the most extreme severity. 
But it must at the same time be acknowledged, that 
lis situation tended to -throw an additional lustre 
on what was great and magnanimous in his cha- 
racter. *"* 

The emulation 'between the emperor and the 
French kingrenderea*his alliance, notwithstanding 
his impolitic conduct, of great importance to 
Europe. The extensive powers of his prero- 
gative, and the submission, not to say slavish 
disposition of his parliament, made it more easy 
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for him to assume and maintain that entire do- 
minion, by which his reign is so much distinguished 
in English history. 

It may seem a little extraordinary, that not- 
withstanding his cruelty, his extortion, his violence, 
his arbitrary administration, this prince not only 
acquired the regard of his subjects, but never waa 
the object of their hatred ; he seems even, in 
some degree, to have possessed their love and 
affection. His exterior qualities were advanta-, 
geous, and fit to captivate the multitude; bis 
magnificence and personal bravery, rendered him 
illustrious to vulgar eyes ; and it may be said with 
truth, that the English in. that age were so 
thoroughly subdued, that, like eastern slaves, they 
were inclined to admire even those acts of violence 
and tyranny, which were exercised over them- 
selves, and at their own expense. Hume. 



CHARACTER OF EDWARD VI. 

Thus died Edward VI. in the sixteenth year 
of his age. He was counted the wonder of his 
time j he was not only learned in the tongues and 
the liberal sciences, but he knew well the state of 
his kingdom. He kept a table-book, in which he 
had written the characters of all the eminent men. 
of the nation : he studied fortification, and uiider- 
stood the mint well He knew the harbours in all. 
his dominions, with the depth of the water, and 
way of coming into them. He understood foreign, 
affairs so well, that the ambassadors who were sent 
into England published very extraordinary things 
of biin, in all the courts of itaxo^fc. \te. V»&. 
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great quickness of apprehension ; bnt being dis- 
trustful of bis memory, he took notes of every 
thing he heard (that was considerable) in Greek 
characters, that those about him might not under- 
stand what he writ, which he afterwards copied 
out fair in the journal that he kept. His virtues 
were wonderful : when he was made to believe 
that his uncle was guilty of conspiring the death of 
the other counsellors, he upon that abandoned 
him. 

Barnaby Fitz Patrick was his favourite ; and 
when he sent him to travel, he writ oft to him 
to keep good company, to avoid excess and 
luxury; and to improve himself in those things 
that might render him capable of employment at 
his return. He was afterwards made lord of 
Upper Ossory in Ireland, by queen Elizabeth, and 
did answer the hopes this excellent king had of 
him. He was very merciful in his nature, which 
appeared in his unwillingness to sign the warrant 
for burning the maid of Kent. He took great 
care to have his debts well paid, reckoning that a 
prince who breaks his faith, and loses his credit, 
has thrown up that which he can never recover, 
and made himself liable to perpetual distrust, and 
extreme contempt. He took special care of the 
petitions that were given him by poor and oppressed 
people. But his great zeal for religion crowned 
all the rest — it was not an angry heat about it that 
actuated him, but it was a true tenderness of con- 
science, founded on the love of God and his 
neighbour. These extraordinary qualities, set off 
with great sweetness and affability, made him 
universally beloved by his people. Burnet. 
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LITERARY ACCOMPLISHMENTS OP LADY JAMB 

GREY. 

Lady Jane Grey, before she was twelve years 
old, was mistress of eight languages. She wrote 
and spoke the English tongue with elegance and 
accuracy. French, Italian, Latin, and even Greek, 
she possessed to a perfection as if they were native 
to her, and she bad made some progress in He- 
brew, Chaldee, and Arabic. Yet she did not, 
like some learned ladies I have heard of, in pur- 
suit of these extraordinary acquisitions, fall into 
any neglect of those more useful and ornamental 
arts, which are peculiarly to be desired in the fe- 
male sex. The delicacy of her taste displayed it- 
self in the variety of her needle-works, and even 
in the beauty and regularity of her band-writing. 
She played admirably upon various instruments of 
music, and accompanied them with a voice pecu- 
liarly sweet. What an agreeable picture does 
this history of the earliest years of lady Jane 
Grey present to our fancy ! Though of noble and 
royal descent, she did not think that excused her 
from the performance of her duties, or the culti- 
vation of her mind. She was anxious to improve 
her moments. She had a delicate complexion, 
and a regularity and composure of features which 
expressed the steadiness of her thoughts. She dis- 
covered a clearness of apprehension, and a soli- 
dity of judgment, which enabled her not only to 
make herself mistress of languages, but of sciences, 
so that she thought, spoke, and reasoned upon 
subjects of the greatest importance, in a manner 
which surprised every body. With these quaH- 
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ties, her good-humour, humility, and mildness we 
such, that she appeared to derive no pride fro 
all her acquisitions. 

It was in the summer 1550, when she w; 
exactly thirteen years of age, that she received 
visit at Broadgate from Roger Ascbam, schoc 
master to the princess Elizabeth. He had becon 
acquainted with her in the court of king Edwai 
VI. and had been equally struck with the grea 
ness of her attainments, and the sweetness of hi 
character. 

When he arrived he found that the marquis ai 
marchioness of Dorset, with all their attendan 
of either sex, were gone a hunting in the par! 
Lady Jane however was in her apartment, ar 
when Mr. Ascham was introduced, he found . h< 
busy, reading the Phaedon of Plato in the origin 
Greek. Astonished at what he saw, after the fir 
compliments, the venerable instructor asked he 
why she lost such pastime as there must needs 1 
in the park ? At which smiling, she answered,' ' 
wisse all their sport in the park is but a shado 
to that pleasure that I find in Plato. Alas, go( 
folk, they never felt what true pleasure raeani 
This naturally leading him to inquire how a lac 
of her age had attained to this deep knowledge 
pleasure, and what had allured her to it, she msn 
the following reply : * I will tell you, and t< 
you a troth, which perchance ye will marvel i 
One of the greatest benefits that ever God ga' 
me, is that he sent me so sharp and severe p 
rents, and so gentle a schoolmaster. For, win 
I am in presence either of father or mother, wh 
ther J speak, keep silence, sit, stand, or go, e< 
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drink, be merry, or sad, be sewing, playing, danc- 
ing, or doing any thing else, I must do it as it were 
in such weight, measure, and number, even so per- 
fectly as God made the world; or else I am so 
sharply taunted, so cruelly threatened, yea pre- 
sently sometimes with pinches, nips, and bobs, 
and other ways (which I will not name, for the 
honour I bear them), so without measure misor- 
dered, that I think myself in Hell, till the time 
come that I must go to Mr. Aylmer, [one of lady 
Jane's preceptors, afterwards bishop of London,] 
who teacheth me so gently, so pleasantly, with such 
tair allurements to learning, that I think all the 
time nothing, whiles I am with him. And, when 
I am called from him, I fall on weeping, because 
whatsoever I do else but learning, is mil of grief, 
trouble, fear, and wholly misliking unto me. And 
thus my book hath been so much my pleasure, 
and bringeth daily to me more pleasure and more, 
that in respect of it all other pleasures in very 
deed be but trifles and very troubles unto me.' 

Marcliffe. 



EXECUTION OP LADY JANE GREY. 

This excellent personage was descended from the 
royal line of England by both her parents. 

She was carefully educated in the principles of 
the Reformation : and her wisdom and virtue ren- 
dered her a shining example to her sex. But it 
was her lot to continue only a short period on this 
stage of being; for, in early life, she fell a sacrifice 
-to the wild ambition of the duke of Northumber- 
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land ; who promoted a marriage between her and 
his son, lord Guilford Dudley ; and raised her to 
the throne of England, in opposition to the rights 
of Mary and Elizabeth. At the time of their mar- 
riage she was only about eighteen years of age, 
and her husband was also very young : a season of 
life very unequal to oppose the interested views 
of artful and aspiring men ; who, instead of ex- 
posing them to danger, should have been the pro- 
tectors of their innocence and youth. 

This extraordinary young person, besides the 
solid endowments of piety and virtue, possessed 
. the most engaging disposition, the most accom- 
plished parts; and being of an equal age with king 
Edward VI., she had received all her education 
with him, and seemed even to possess a greater fa- 
cility in acquiring every part of manly and classical 
literature. She had attained a knowledge of the 
Roman and G x reek languages, as well as of several 
modern tongues ; had passed most of her time in 
an application to learning ; and expressed a great 
indifference for other occupations and amuse- 
ments usual with her sex and station. Roger 
Ascham, tutor to the lady Elizabeth, having at one 
time paid her a visit, found her employed in read- 
ing Plato, while the rest of the family were en- 
gaged in a party of hunting in the park ; and upon 
his admiring the singularity of her choice, she told 
him, that she ' received more pleasure from that 
author, than others could reap from all their sport 
and gaiety.' — Her heart, replete with this love of 
literature and serious studies, and with tenderness 
towards her husband, who was deserving of her 
affection, had never opened itself to the flattering 
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allurements of ambition ; and the information of 
her advancement to the throne was by no means 
agreeable to her. She even refused to accept of 
the crown; pleaded the preferable right of the 
two princesses ; expressed her dread of the conse- 
quences attending an enterprise so dangerous, not 
to say so criminal ; and desired to remain in that 
private station in which she was born. Over- 
come at last with the entreaties, rather than rea- 
sons, of her rather and father-in-law, and, above 
all, of her husband, she submitted to their will, 
and was prevailed on to relinquish her own judg- 
ment. But her elevation was of very short conti- 
nuance. The nation declared for queen Mary; 
and the lady Jane, after wearing the vain pa- 
geantry of a crown during ten days, returned to a 
private life, with much more satisfaction than she 
felt when royalty was tendered to her. 

Queen Mary, who appears to have been incapa- 
ble of generosity or clemency, determined to re- 
move every person, from whom the least danger 
could be apprehended. Warning was, tlierefore, 
given to lady Jane to prepare for death ; a doom 
which she had expected, and which the innocence 
of her life, as well as the misfortunes to which she 
had been exposed, rendered no unwelcome news 
to her. The queen's bigotted zeal, under colour 
of tender mercy to the prisoner's soul, induced her 
to send priests, who molested her with perpetual 
disputation ; and even a reprieve of three days was 
granted her, in hopes that she would be per- 
suaded, during that time, to pay, by a timely con- 
version to popery, some regard to her eternal wel- 
fare. i»ady Jane had presence of mind, in those, 

VOL. IV. U 
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melancholy circumstances, not only to defend her 
religion by solid arguments, bnt also to write a 
letter to her sister, in the Greek language; in 
which, besides sending her a copy of the Scriptures 
in that tongue, she exhorted her to maintain, in 
every fortune, a like steady perseverance. On 
the day of her execution, her husband, lord Guil- 
ford, desired permission to see her ; but she re- 
fused her consent, and sent him word, that the 
tenderness of their parting would overcome the 
fortitude of both- and would too much unbend 
their minds from that constancy, which their ap- 
proaching end required of them. — Their separa- 
tion, she said, would be only for a moment ; and 
they would soon rejoin each other in a scene, where 
tbeir affections would be for ever united ; and 
where death, disappointment, and misfortunes, 
could no longer have access to them, or disturb 
their eternal felicity. 

It had been intended to execute the lady Jane 
and lord Guilford together on the same scaffold, 
at Tower-hill ; but the council, dreading the com- 
passion of the people for their youth, beauty, inno- 
cence, and noble birth, changed their orders, and 
gave directions that afie should be beheaded with- 
in the verge of the Tower. She saw her husband 
led to execution, and having given him from 
the window some token of her remembrance, she 
waited with tranquillity till her own appointed 
hour should bring her to a like fate. She even saw 
his headless body carried back in a cart; and 
found herself more confirmed by the reports, 
which she heard of the constancy of his end, than 
shaken by so tender and melancholy a spectacle. 
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Sir John Gage, constable of the Tower, when he 
led her to execution, desired her to bestow on 
him some small present, which, he might keep as a 
perpetual: memorial of her. She gave him her 
table-book, in which she had just written three 
sentences, on seeing her husband's dead body; 
one in Greek, another in Latin, a third in Eng- 
lish. The purport of them was, ' that human jus- 
tice was against his body, but the Divine Mercy 
would be favourable to his soul: and that if her 
fault deserved punishment, her youth, at least, 
and her imprudence, were worthy of excuse \ and 
that God and posterity, she trusted, would show 
her favour.' On the scaffold, she made a speech 
to the bystanders, in which the mildness of her 
disposition led her to take the blame entirely on 
herself, without uttering one complaint against 
the severity with which she had been treated. She 
said, that her offence was not having laid her 
hand upon the crown, but not rejecting it with 
sufficient constancy: that she had less erred 
through ambition, than through reverence to her 
parents, whom she had been taught to respect and 
obey: that she willingly received death* as the 
only satisfaction which she could now make to 
the injured state ; aud though her infringement of 
the laws had been constrained, she would show, 
by her voluntary. submission to their sentence, 
that she was desirous to atone for that disobe- 
dience, into which too much filial piety had be- 
trayed* her : that she had justly deserved this pu* 
nishment, for being made tlie instrument, though 
the unwilling instrument, of the ambition of 
others ; and that the story of her life, she. hoped* 
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might at least be useful, by proving that innocence 
excuses not great misdeeds, if they tend any way 

to the destruction of the commonwealth. After 

ottering these words, she caused herself to be dis- 
robed by her women ; and with a steady, serene 
countenance, submitted herself to the execu- 
tioner. Hume. 



CHARACTER OF MART. 

It is not necessary to employ many words in 
drawing the character of this princess. She pos- 
sessed few qualities either estimable or amiable, 
and her person was as little engaging as her beha- 
viour and address. Obstinacy, bigotry, violence, 
cruelty, malignity, revenge, and tyranny ; every 
circumstance of her character took a tincture 
from her bad temper and narrow understanding. 
And amidst that complication of vices which en- 
tered into her composition, we shall scarcely find 
any virtue but sincerity, a quality which she 
seems to have maintained throughout her whole 
life, except in the beginning of her reign, when 
the necessity of her affairs obliged her to make 
some promises to the Protestants, which she cer- 
tainly never intended to perform. But in those 
cases a weak bigotted woman, under the govern- 
ment of priests, easily finds casuistry sufficient to 
justify to herself the violation of an engagement. 
She appears, as well as her father, to have been 
susceptible of some attachment of friendship ; and 
that without the caprice and inconstancy, which 
were so remarkable in the conduct of that mo- 
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narcb. - To which we may add, that in many cir- 
cumstances of her life, she gave indications of re- 
solution and rigour of mind; a quality which 
seems to have been inherent in her family. 

Hume, 



FALL OF CARDINAL WOL8KY. 

Cardinal Wolsey, the favourite of Henry VIII. 
was the most absolute and wealthy minister of 
state that England ever saw. In his rise and 
fall, he was the greatest instance which many 
ages had produced, of the mutability of human af- 
fairs. 

When the intrigues of his enemies had weak- 
ened the king's attachment, the meditated blow 
was for a time suspended, and fell not suddenly 
on the cardinal s head. The king, who probably 
could not justify, by any good reason, his aliena- 
tion from bis ancient favourite, seems to have re- 
mained some time in doubt; and he received 
him, if not with all his former kindness, at least 
with the appearance of trust and regard. But 
constant experience evinces how rarely high con- 
fidence and affection receive the least diminution, 
without sinking into absolute indifference, or even 
running into the opposite extreme. The king was 
at length determined to bring on the ruin of the 
cardinal, wila a motion almost as precipitate as 
he had formerly employed in his elevation. The 
dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk were sent to require 
the great seal from him ; and on bis scrupling to 
deliver it, without a more express warrant, Henry 
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wrote him a letter, upon which it was surren- 
dered ; and it was delivered by the king to sift. 
Thomas More, a man who, besides the ornaments, 
of an elegant literature, possessed the highest vir- 
tue, integrity, and capacity. 

Wolsey was ordered to depart from York Place, 
a palace which he had built in London, and which, 
though it really belonged to the see of York, was 
seized by Henry, and became afterwards the re- 
sidence of the kings of England, by the title of 
Whitehall. AU his furniture and plate were also 
seised : their riches and splendour befitted rather 
a royal than a private fortune. The walls of his 
palace were covered with cloth of gold, or cloth: 
of silver. He had a cupboard of plate of massy, 
gold. There were found a thousand pieces of fine 
Holland belonging to him. The rest of his riche* 
and furniture was in proportion : and his opulence 
was, probably, no small inducement to this violent 
persecution. 

The Cardinal was ordered "to retire to Asher, a: 
country-seat which he possessed .near Hampton 
Court. The world that had paid him such abject 
court during his prosperity, now entirely deserted* 
him on this ratal reverse of all his fortunes. He. 
himself was much dejected with the change ; and 
from the same turn of mind which had made him 
be so vainly elated with his grandeur, he felt the 
stroke of adversity with double rigour. The 
smallest appearance of his return to favour, threw 
him into transports of joy unbecoming a man. The- 
king had seemed willing, during some time, to in- 
termit the blows which overwhelmed him. He 
jxanted him his protection, and left him in posv 
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session of the sees of York and Winchester. He 
even sent him a gracious message, -accompanied 
'with a ring, as a testimony of his affection. WoU 
sey, who was on horseback When the messenger 
met him, immediately alighted; and throwing 
"himself on his knees in the mire, received, in that 
humble attitude, these marks of his majesty's gra- 
cious disposition towards him. But his enemies, 
who dreaded his return to court, never ceased ply- 
ing the king with accounts of his several offences. 
He dismissed, therefore, his numerous retinue \ 
and as he was a kind and beneficent master, the 
separation passed not without a plentiful effusion 
of tears on both sides. The king's heart, notwith- 
standing some gleams of kindness, seemed now 
totally hardened against his old favourite. He 
ordered him to be indicted in the Star Chamber, 
Where a sentence was passed against him. And, 
not content with this severity, he abandoned him 
to all the rigour of the parliament. 

After Wolsey had remained sometime at Asher, 
he was allowed to remove to Richmond, a palace 
which he had received as a present from Henry, in 
return for Hampton Court. But the courtiers, 
dreading still his vicinity to the king, procured an 
order for him to remove to his see of York. The 
cardinal knew it wasjin vain to resist. He took 
up his residence at Cawood in Yorkshire, where 
he rendered himself extremely popular in the 
neighbourhood, by his affability . and 'hospitality ; 
but he was not allowed to remain long unmolested 
in this retreat. The earl of Northumberland re- 
ceived orders, without regard to Wotsey's ecclesi- 
astical character, to arrest him for high treason, 
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and to conduct him to London, in order to his 
trial. The cardinal, partly from the fatigues of 
his journey, partly from the agitation of his anxious 
mind, was seized with a disorder which turned 
into a dysentery ; and he was able, with some dif- 
ficulty, to reach Leicester abbey. When the ab- 
bot and the monks advanced to receive him with 
much respect and reverence, he told them that he 
was come to lay his bones among them ; and he 
immediately took to his bed, whence he never 
rose more. A little before he expired, he ad- 
dressed himself in the following words to sir Wil- 
liam Kingston, constable of the Tower, who had 
him in custody: * I pray yon have me heartily re- 
commended to his royal majesty; and beseech 
him, on my behalf, to call to his remembrance all 
matters that have passed between us from the be- 
ginning, especially with regard to his business 
with the queen ; and then will he know in his con- 
science whether I have offended him. He is a 
prince of a most royal carriage, and hath a 
princely heart; but rather than he will miss or 
want any part of his desire, he will endanger the 
one half of his kingdom. I do assure you, that i 
have often kneeled before him, sometimes three 
hours together, to persuade him from his will and 
appetite; but could not prevail. Had I but served 
God as diligently as I have served the king, he 
would not have given me over in my gray hairs. 
But this is the just reward that I must receive for 
my indulgent pains and study, not regarding my 
service to God, but only to my prince.* 

Thus died this famous cardinal, whose character 
seems to have contained as singular a variety as 
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the fortune to which he was exposed. Hie obsti- 
nacy, and violence of the king's temper may alle- 
viate much of the blame which some of his fa- 
vourite's measures have undergone; and when we 
consider, that the subsequent part of Henry's 
reign was much more criminal than that which 
had been directed by Wolsey's counsels, we shall 
be inclined to suspect those historians of par- 
tiality, who have endeavoured to load the memory 
of this minister with such violent reproaches* 
Henry much regretted his death, when informed 
of it ; and always spoke favourably of his memory : 
a proof that humour more than reason, or any dis- 
covery of treachery, had occasioned the last perse- 
cutions against him, Hume* 



EXECUTION OF ARCHBISHOP CRANMER. 

Queen Mary determined to bring Cranmer, whom 
•he had long detained in prison, to punishment; 
and in order more fully to satiate her vengeance, 
she resolved to punish him for heresy, rather than 
for treason. He was cited by the Pope to stand 
his trial at Rome ; and though he was known to be 
kept in close custody at Oxford, he was, upon his 
not appearing, condemned as contumacious. Bon- 
ner, bishop of Loudon, and Thirleby, bishop of 
Ely, were sent to degrade him; and the former 
executed the melancholy ceremony, with all the 
joy and exultation which suited his savage nature. 
The implacable spirit of the queen, not satisfied 
with the future misery of Cranmer, ^ich she be- 
lieved inevitable , and with the execution of tha,t 
VOJt. iv. w 
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dreadful sentence to which lie was condemned, 
prompted her also to seek the riiin of his honour, 
and the infamy of bis name. Persons were em- 
ployed to attack him, not in the way of disputa- 
tion, against which he was sufficiently armed ; but 
by flattery, insinuation, and address ; by repre- 
senting the dignities to which his character still 
entitled him, if he would merit them by a recanta- 
tion ; by giving him hopes of long enjoying those 
powerful friends, whom his beneficent disposition 
had attached to him, during the course of his 
prosperity. Overcome by the fond love of life ; 
terrified by the prospect of those tortures which 
awaited him ; he allowed, in an unguarded hour, 
the sentiments of nature to prevail over his reso- 
lution, and agreed to subscribe the doctrines of 
the papal snpremacy, and of the real presence. 
The court, equally perfidious and cruel, was de- 
termined that this recantation should avail him 
nothing; and sent orders that he should be re- 
quired to acknowledge his errours in church before 
the whole people ; and that he should thence be 
immediately carried to execution. 

Cranmer, whether he had received a secret inti- 
mation of their design, or had repented of aw 
weakness, surprised the audience by a contrary 
declaration. He said, that he was well apprised 
of the obedience which he owed to his sovereign 
and the laws ; bat that this duty extended no fur- 
ther than to submit patiently to their commands ; 
and to bear, without resistance, whatever hard- 
ships they should impose upon him : that a supe- 
rior duty, thodnty which he owed to bis Maker, 
obliged bim to speak truth on all occasions ; and 
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not to relinquish, by a base denial, the holy doc- 
trine* which the Supreme Being had revealed to 
mankind : that there was one miscarriage in hit 
life, of which, above a|l others, he severely re-, 
pented ; the insincere declaration of faith to which 
he had the weakness to consent, and which the 
fear of death aloneiiad extorted from him ; that he 
took this opportunity of atoning for his errour, by 
a sincere and open recantation; and was willing 
to seal, with his blood, that doctrine which he 
firmly believed to be communicated from heaven: 
and that, as his hand had erred, by betraying bis 
heart, it should first be punished, by a severe but 
just doom, and should first pay the forfeit of its of- 
fences. 

He was then led to the stake, amidst the insults 
of his enemies ; and having now summoned up all 
the force of his mind, he bore their scorn, as well 
as the torture of his punishment, with singular for- 
titude. He stretched out his hand, and, without 
betraying, either by his countenance or motions, 
the least sign of weakness, or even of feeling, 
he held it in the flames till it was entirely con- 
sumed. His thoughts seemed wholly occupied 
with reflections on \u& former fault, and be called* 
aloud several times, ' This hand has offended.' 
Satisfied with that atonement, he theu discovered 
a serenity in bis countenance ; and when the fire 
attacked his body, he seemed to be quite insensi- 
ble of his outward sufferings, and, by the force of 
hope and resolution, to have collected bis mind, 
altogether within itself, and to repel the Airy of 
the flames. He was undoubtedly a man of merits 
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possessed of learning and capacity, and adorned 
with candour, sincerity, and beneficence, and all 
those virtues which were fitted to render him use- 
ful and amiable in society. Hume. 



HARDSHIPS ENDURED BY THE PRINCESS, AFTER- 
WARDS QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Elizabeth being now become the public and 
avowed object of Mary's aversion, was openly 
treated with much disrespect and insult. The 
princess therefore thought it most prudent to leave 
the court : and before the beginning of 1554 re- 
tired to her house at Ashridge in Hertford- 
shire. 

In the mean time sir Thomas Wyat's rebellion 
broke out, in opposition to the queen's match with 
Philip of Spain. It was immediately pretended, 
that the princess Elizabeth, together with lord 
Courteney, was privately concerned in this dan- 
gerous conspiracy, and that she had held a corres- 
pondence with the traitor Wyat, Accordingly sir 
Edward Hastings, afterwards lord Loughborough, 
sir Thomas Cornwallis, and sir Richard Southwell, 
attended by a troop of horse, were ordered to 
bring her to the court. They found the princess 
sick, and even confined to her bed, at Ashridge. 
Notwithstanding, under pretence of the strictness 
of their commission, they compelled her to rise : 
and, still continuing very weak and indisposed, she 
proceeded in the queen's litter by slow journeys to 
.London. At the court they kept- her confined* 
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and without company, for a fortnight ; after which, 
bishop Gardiner, who well knew her predominant 
disposition to cabal and intrigue, with nineteen 
others of the council, attended to examine her 
concerning the rebellion of which she was ac- 
cused. She positively denied the accusation. 
However, they informed her, it was the queen's 
resolution she should be committed to the Tower, 
till further inquiries should be made. Her oaths, 
and her repeated protestations of innocence, were 
ail ineffectual. She was conveyed to the Tower, 
'and ignommiously conducted through the Traitor's 
gate. No stranger, or visitor, was admitted into 
her presence. 

After a close imprisonment of some days, by the 
generous intercession of lord Chandois, lieutenant 
of the Tower, it was granted that she might some- 
times walk in the queen's lodgings, in the presence 
of the constable, the lieutenant, and three of the 
queen's ladies ; yet on condition that the windows 
should be shut. She then was indulged with walk- 
ing in a little garden, for the sake of fresh air : but 
all the shutters which looked towards the garden 
were ordered to be kept close. 

Such were their jealousies, that a little boy of 
four years old, who bad been accustomed every 
day to bring her flowers, was severely threatened 
if he came any more, and the child's father was 
summoned and rebuked by the constable. Lord 
Chandois being observed to treat the princess 
with too much respect, he was not any longer en* 
trusted with the charge .of her j and she was com- 
mitted to the custody of sir Henry Bedingfield, of 
jQxburgh, in Norfolk, a person whom she had 
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never seen or known before. He brought with 
him a guard of one hundred soldiers, clothed in 
bhie, which the princess observing, asked with her 
uspal liveliness, Jf Lady Jane's scaffold was yet 
taken away ? 

About the end of May she was removed from 
the Tower under the command of sir Henry Beck 
ingfield and lord Williams of Thame, to the royal 
manor or palace at Woodstock. The first night 
of her journey she lay at Richmond; where being 
watched all night by the soldiers, and all access of 
her own private attendants utterly prohibited, she ' 
began to be convinced, that orders had been given 
to put her privately to death. The next day she- 
reached Windsor, where she was lodged in the 
dean's house near Saint George's collegiate chapel. 
She then passed to lord Williams's seat at Ricot in 
Oxfordshire, where she lay, and ' was very princely 
entertained both of knights and ladies'. But Beding- 
field was highly disgusted at this gallant entertain- 
ment of his prisoner. During this journey, lord 
Williams and another gentleman playing at chess, < 
the princess accidentally came in, and told them* 
she must stay to see the game played out ; but 
this liberty Bedingfield would not permit. 

Arriving at Woodstock, she was lodged in the 
gate-house of the palace ; in an apartment remain- 
ing complete within these fifty years, with its ori- 
ginal arched roof of Irish oak, curiously carved, 
painted blue sprinkled with gold, and to the hut 
retaining its name of queen Elizabeth** chamber.' 
In the Rjdleian library at Oxford, there is an 
English translation of St. PauFs epistles, printed 
m the Mack letter, ( which the princess used white 
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she was here imprisoned ; the covers are of black 
silk ; on which she amused herself with curiously 
working or embossing numerous inscriptions and 
devices in gold twist. 

One is pleased to hear these circumstances, tri- 
fling and unimportant as they are, which show us 
how this great and unfortunate lady, woo became 
afterwards the heroine of the Britis|r throne, the 
favourite of her people, and the ferrotir of the 
world, contrived to relieve the tedious boors of her 
pensive and solitary confinement She had how- 
ever little opportunity for meditations or amuse- 
ment. She was closely guarded, yet sometimes 
suffered to walk in the gardens of the palace. In 
•this situation, says Hollingshead, * no marvel, if 
she, hearing upon a time out of her garden at 
-Woodstock a certain milkmaid, singing plea- 
santly, wished herself to be a milkmaid, as she 
-Was; saying that her case was better and life 
merrier.' 

After being confined here for many months, she 
-procured a permission. to write to the queen : but 
.her importunate keeper, Bedingfield, intruded, 
an.d overlooked what she wrote. At length, king 
Philip interposed, and begged she might be re- 
moved to the court. 

In her first day's journey, from the manor of 
•Woodstock to lord Williams's at Ricot, a violent 
-storm of wind happened ; insomuch, that her 
hood and the attire of her head were twice or 
-thrice blown off. On this she begged to retire to 
a gentleman's house then at hand, but Beding- 
4ield's absurd and superabundant circumspection 
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refused even this insignificant request ; and con- 
strained her, with much indecorum, to replace her 
head-dress under a hedge near the road. 

Warton. 



CHARACTER OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

There are few personages in history, who have 
been more exposed to the calumny of enemies, and 
the adulation of friends, than queen Elizabeth : 
and yet there scarcely is any, whose reputation has 
been more certainly determined by the unanimous 
consent of posterity. The unusual length of her 
administration, the strong features of her charac- 
ter, were able to overcome all prejudices; and, 
obliging her detractors to abate much of their in- 
vectives, and her admirers somewhat of their pa- 
negyrics, have, at last, in spite of political fac- 
tions, and what is more, of religious animosities, 
produced a uniform judgment with regard to her 
conduct. Her vigour, her constancy, her magna- 
nimity, her penetration, vigilance, and address, 
are allowed to merit the highest praises ; and ap- 
pear not to have been surpassed by any person 
who ever filled a throne : a conduct less rigorous, 
less imperious, more sincere, more indulgent to 
her people, would have been requisite to form a 
perfect character. By the force of her mind, she 
controlled all her more active, and stronger quali- 
ties ; and prevented them from running into ex* ' 
cess. Her heroism was exempted from all teme- 
rity; her frugality from avarice; her friendship' 
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from partiality ; her enterprise from turbalcncy, 
and a vain ambition. She guarded not herself, t 
with equal eare, or equal success, from less infir- 
mities ; the rivalship of beauty, the desire of ad- 
miration, the jealousy of love, and the sallies of 
anger. 

Her singular talents for government, were 
founded equally on her temper and on her capa- 
city. Endowed with a great command over her- 
self, she soon obtained an uncontrolled ascendant 
over the people. Few sovereigns of England 
succeeded to the throne in more difficult circum- 
stances; and none ever conducted the government 
with so uniform success and felicity. — Though un- 
acquainted with the practice of toleration, the 
true secret for managing religious factions, she 
preserved her people, by her superior prudence, 
from those confusions in which theological con- 
troversy had involved all the neighbouring na- 
tions; and though her enemies were the most 
powerful princes of Europe, the most active, the 
most enterprising, the least scrupulous, she wan 
able, by her vigour, to make deep impressions on 
their state ; her own greatness meanwhile remain- 
ing untouched and unimpaired. 

The wise ministers and brave men who flou- 
rished during her reign, share the praise of her 
success ; but, instead of lessening the applause 
dne to her, they make great addition to it. They 
owed, all of them, their advancement to her 
choice ; they were supported by her constancy ; 
and, with all their ability, they were never able to 
acquire an undue ascendant over her. In her fa- 
mily, in her court, in her kingdom, she remained 

vol. iv. o 
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equally mistress. The force of the tender passions 
was great over her, but the force of her mind was 
Still superior: and the combat which her victory 
visibly cost her, serves only to display the firmness 
of her resolution, and the loftiness of her ambitious 
sentiments. 

The fame of this princess, though it has sur- 
mounted the prejudices both of faction and of 
bigotry, yet lies still exposed to another prejudice, 
which is more durable, because more natural; 
and which, according to the differeut views in 
which we survey her, is capable either of exalting 
beyond measure, or diminishing, the lustre of her 
character. This prejudice is founded on the con- 
sideration of her sex. When we contemplate her 
as a woman, we are apt to be struck, with the 
highest admiration of her qualities and extensive 
capacity; but we are also apt to require some 
more softness of disposition, some greater lenity 
of temper, some of those amiable weaknesses by 
which her sex is distinguished. But the true me- 
thod of estimating her merit, is,, to lay aside, all 
these considerations, and to consider her merely 
as a rational being, placed in authority* and en* 
trusted with the government of mankind. 

Hume. 



QUEEN ELIZABETH'S DEATH. 

After having long enjoyed a good state of health, 
the effect of a sound constitution, and the reward 
of uncommon regularity and temperance, Eliza- 
betb began, this winter, (1603) to feel her vigour 
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decrease, and to be sensible of the infirmities of 
old age. Hairing removed on a very stormy day 
from Westminster to Richmond, whither she was 
impatient to retire, her complaints increased. She 
bad no formed fever. ; her pulse was good ; bntshe 
ate little, and could not sleep. Her distemper 
seemed to proceed from a deep melancholy, which 
appeared both in her countenance and beliavionr. 
She delighted in solitude ; she sat constantly in the 
dark ; and was often drowned in tears. 

No sooner was the queen's indisposition known, 
than persons of all ranks, and of all different sects 
and parties, redoubled their applications to the 
king of Scots, and vied with each other in profes- 
sions of attachment to his person, and in promises 
of submission to his government. Even some of 
her own servants, weary of the length of her reign, 
fond of novelty, impatient to get rid of the burden 
of gratitude for past benefits, and expecting to 
share in the liberality of a new prince, began to de- 
sert her. And crowds of people hurried towards 
Scotland, eager to pre-occupy the favour of the 
successor, or afraid of being too late in paying 
homage to him. 

Meanwhile, the queen's disease increased, and 
her melancholy appeared to be settled and incu- 
rable. Various conjectures were formed concern- 
ing the causes of a disorder, from which she seemed 
to be exempted by the natural cheerfulness of her 
temper. Some imputed it to her being forced, 
contrary to her inclination, to pardon the earl of 
TyroHne, whose rebellion had for many years 
created her much trouble. Others imagined that 
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it arose from observing the ingratitude of her 
courtiers, and the levity of her people, who beheld 
her health declining with most indecent indiffer- 
ence, and looked forward to the accession of the 
Scottish king, with an impatience, which they 
could not conceal. The most common opinion, at 
that time, and perhaps the most probable, was, 
that it flowed from grief for the earl of Essex. 
She retained an extraordinary regard for the me- 
mory of that unfortunate nobleman ; and though 
she often complained of his obstinacy, seldom men- 
tioned his name without tears. An accident hap- 
pened soon after her retiring to Richmond, which 
revived her affection with new tenderness, and im- 
bittered her sorrows. The countess of Notting- 
ham, being on her death bed, desired to see the 
queen, in order to reveal something to her, without 
discovering which, she could not die in peace. 
When the queen came into her chamber, she told 
her, that while Essex lay under sentence of death, 
he was desirous of imploring pardon in the manner 
which the queen herself had prescribed, by return- 
ing a ling, which during the height of his favour she 
had given him, with a promise that if, in any future 
distress, he sent that back to her as a token, it should 
entitle him to her protection; that lady Scroop 
was the person he intended to employ in order to 
present it; that, by a mistake, it was put into her 
hands instead of lady Scroop's; and that she 
having communicated the matter to her husband, 
one of Essex's most implacable enemies, he had 
forbid her either to carry the ring to the queen, or 
to return it to the earl. The countess, having 
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thus disclosed her secret, begged the queen's for- 
giveness ; bnt Elizabeth, who now saw both the 
malice of the earls enemies, and how unjustly she 
had suspected him of inflexible obstinacy, replied, 
* God may forgive you, but I never can ;' and left 
the room iu great emotion. From that moment, 
her spirit sunk entirely ; she could scarcely taste 
food ; she refused all the medicines prescribed by 
her physicians, declaring, that she wished to die, 
and would live no longer. No entreaty could pre- 
vail on her to go to bed; she sat on cushions, dur- 
ing ten days and nights, pensive, and silent, hold- 
ing her finger almost continually in her mouth, 
with her eyes open, and fixed on the ground. The 
only thing to which she. seemed to give any atten- 
tion, were the acts of devotion, performed in her 
apartment by the archbishop of Canterbury; 
and in these she joined with great appearance of 
fervour. Wasted, at last, as well by anguish of 
mind, as by long abstinence, she expired witbont a 
struggle, on Thursday the 24th day of March, in 
the seventieth year of her age, and in the forty- 
fifth of her reign. Robeiison. 



ASSASSINATION OF DAVID RIZIO. 

The low birth and indigent condition of this man 
placed him in a station in which he ought naturally 
to have remained unknown to posterity. But 
what fortune called him to act and to suffer in 
Scotland, obliges history to descend from its dig- 
nity, and to record his adventures. He was the 
son of a musician in Turin; and having accompa* 
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nied the Piedmontese ambassador into Scotland, 
gained admission into the queen's family by his 
skill in music. As his servile condition had taught 
htm snpleness of spirit, and insinuating manners, 
lie quickly crept into the queen's favour ; and her 
French secretary happening to return at that time 
into his own country, was preferred by her to that 
office. He now began to make a figure in court, 
and to appear as a man of weight and consequence. 
The whole train of suitors and expectants, who 
have an extreme sagacity in discovering tbe paths 
which lead most directly to success, applied to 
him. His recommendations were observed to have 
great influence over the queeu, and he grew to be 
considered not only as a favourite but as a minister. 
Nor was Rizio careful to abate that envy which al- 
ways attends such an extraordinary and rapid 
change of fortune. He studied, on the contrary, 
to display the whole extent of his favour. He af- 
fected to talk often and familiarly with the qaeen 
in public. He equalled the greatest and most 
opulent subjects in richness of dress and in tbe 
number of his attendants. He discovered in all 
his behaviour that assuming insolence, with which 
unmerited prosperity inspires an ignoble mind. It 
was with the utmost indignation that the nobles 
beheld the power, it was with the utmost difficulty 
that they tolerated the arrogance, of this unworthy 
minion. Even in the queen's presence they could 
not forbear treating him with marks of contempt. 
Nor was it his exorbitant power alone which ex- 
asperated the Scots. They considered him, and 
not without reason, as a dangerous enemy to the 
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protectant religion, and suspected that he held, 
for this purpose, a secret correspondence with the 
court of Rome. 

In consequence of such a conduct, the king and 
nobles mutually conspired to take away his life. 
Nothing now remained but to concert the plan of 
operation, to choose the actors, and to assign them 
their parts in perpetrating this detestable crime. 
Every circumstance here paints and characterises 
the manners and men of that age, and fills us with 
horrour at both. The place chosen for committing 
such a deed was the queen's bed-chamber. Though 
Mary was now in the sixth month of her pregnancy, 
and though Rizio might have been seized elsewhere 
without any difficulty, the king pitched upon this 
place, that he might enjoy the malicious pleasure of 
reproaching Rizio with his crimes before the queen's 
face. The earl of Morton, the lord high chan- 
cellor of the kingdom, undertook to direct an en- 
terprise, carried on in defiance of all the laws, of 
which be was bound to be the guardian. The 
lord Ruthven, who bad been confined to his bed for 
three months by a very dangerous distemper, and 
who was still so feeble that be could scarcely walk, 
or bear the weight of his own armour, was in- 
trusted with the executive part ; and while he him- 
self needed to be supported by two men, he came 
abroad to commit a murder in the presence of his 
sovereign. 

On the 9th of March, Morton entered the court 
of the palace with an hundred and sixty men ; and 
without noise, or meeting with any resistance, 
seized all the gates. While the queen was at sup- 
per with the countess of Argyle, Rizio, and a few 
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domestics, the king suddenly entered the apart- 
ment by a private passage. At his back was Ruth- 
ven, clad in complete armour, and with that ghastly 
and horrid look which long sickness had given 
him. Three or four of his most trusty accom- 
plices followed him. Such an unusual appearance 
alarmed those who were present. Rizio instantly 
apprehended that he was the victim at whom the 
blow was aimed ; and in the utmost consternation 
retired behind the queen, of whom he laid hold, 
hoping that the reverence due to her person might 
prove some protection to him. The conspirators 
had proceeded too far to be restrained by any con- 
sideration of that kind. Numbers of armed men 
rushed into the chamber. Rnthven drew his dag- 
ger, and with a furious mien and voice commanded 
Rizio to leave a place of which he was unworthy, 
and which he had occupied too long. Mary em- 
ployed tears, and entreaties, and threatenings, to 
save her favourite. But, notwithstanding all these, 
he was torn from her by violence, and before be 
could be dragged through the next apartment, the 
rage of his enemies put an end to his life, piercing 
his body with fifty-six wounds. Robertson. 



DEATH OF QUEEN MARY OF SCOTLAND. 

On Tuesday, the 7th of February, the earls of 
Shrewsbury and Kent arrived atFotheringay, and, 
demanding access to the queen, read in her pre- 
sence the warrant for execution, and required her 
to prepare to die next morning. Mary heard them 
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to the end without emotion, and crossing herself in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, ' That soul/ said she, ' is not worthy 
of the joys of Heaven, which repines because the 
body mast endure the stroke of the executioner ; 
and though T did not expect that the queen of 
England would set the first example of violating 
the sacred person of a sovereign prince, I willingly 
submit to that which Providence has decreed to 
be my lot ;' and laying her hand on a Bible, which 
happened to be near her, she solemnly protested 
that she was innocent of that conspiracy which 
feabington had carried on against Elizabeth's life. 
She then mentioned the requests contained in her 
letter to Elizabeth, but obtained no satisfactory 
answer. She entreated, with particular earnest- 
ness, that now, in her last moments, her almoner 
might be suffered to attend her, and that she might 
enjoy the consolation of those pious institutions 
prescribed by her religion. Even this favour, 
which is usually granted to the vilest criminal, was 
absolutely denied. 

Her attendants, during this conversation, were 
bathed in tears, and though overawed by the pre- 
sence of the two earls, with difficulty suppressed 
their anguish ; but no sooner did Kent and Shrews- 
bury withdraw, than they ran to their mistress, 
and burst out into the most passionate expressions 
of tenderness and sorrow. Mary, however, not 
only retained perfect composure of mind, but en- 
deavoured to moderate their excessive grief; and 
falling on her knees, with all her domestics around 
her, she thanked Heaven that her sufferings were 
now so near an end, and prayed that she might be 

VOL. IV, p 
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enabled to endure what still remained with de- 
cency and with fortitude. The greater part of the 
evening she employed in settling her worldly af- 
fairs. She wrote her testament with her own 
hand. Her money, her jewels, and her clothes, she 
distributed among her servants, according to their 
rank or merit. She wrote a short letter to the 
king of France, and another to the duke of Guise, 
full of tender but magnanimous sentiments, and re- 
commended her soul to their prayers, and her 
afflicted servants to their protection. At supper 
she ate temperately, as usual, and conversed not 
only with ease, but witli cheerfulness ; she drank 
to every one of her servants, and asked their for- 
giveness, if ever she had failed in any part of her 
duty towards them. At her wonted time she went 
to bed, and slept calmly a few hours. Early in 
the morning she retired into her closet, and em- 
ployed a considerable time in devotion. At eight 
o'clock the high sheriff and his officers entered her 
chamber, and found her still kneeling at the altar. 
She immediately started up, and with a majestic 
mien, and a countenance undismayed, and even 
cheerful, advanced towards the place of execution, 
leaning on two of Pauleys attendants. She was 
dressed in a mourning habit, but with an elegance 
and splendour which she had long laid aside, ex- 
cept on a few festival days. Au Agnus Dei hung 
by a pomander chain at her neck; her beads at 
her girdle; and in her hand she carried a cruci- 
fix of ivory. At the fool of the stairs the two 
earls, attended by several gentlemen from the 
neighbouring counties, received her: and there 
sir Andrew Melvil, the master of her household, 
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who had been secluded for some weeks from her 
presence, was permitted to take his last farewell. 
At the sight of a mistress whom he tenderly loved, 
in such a situation, he melted into tears ; and as 
he was bewailing her condition, and complaining of 
his own hard fate, in being appointed to carry the 
account of such a mournful event into Scotland, 
Mary replied, ' Weep not, good Melvil, there is at 
present great canse for rejoicing. Thou shalt this 
day see Mary Stewart delivered from all her cares, 
and such an end put to her tedious sufferings as 
she has long expected. Bear witness that I die 
constant in my religion ; firm in my fidelity towards 
Scotland; and unchanged in my affection to France. 
Commend me to my son. Tell him I have done 
nothing injurious to his kingdom, to his honour, or 
to nis rights ; and God forgive all those who have 
thirsted, without cause, for my blood.' 

With much difficulty, and after many entreaties, 
she prevailed on the two earls to allow Melvil, 
together with three of her men servants and two of 
her maids, to attend her to the scaffold. It was 
erected in the same hall where she had been tried, 
raised a little above the floor, and covered, as welt 
as the chair, the cushion, and block, with black 
cloth. Mary mounted the steps with alacrity, 
beheld all this apparatus of death with an unaltered 
countenance, and signing herself with the cross, 
she sat down in the chair. Beale read the warrant 
for execution with a loud voice, to which she lis- 
tened with a careless air, and like one occupied 
in other thoughts. Then the dean of Peterbo- 
rough began a devout discourse, suitable to her 
present condition, and offered up prayers to Hea-' 
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ven in her behalf: but she declared that she 
could not in conscience hearken to the one, nor 
join with the other; and falling on her knees, repeat- 
ed a Latin prayer. When the dean had finished 
his devotions, she, with an audible voice, and in 
the English tongue, recommended unto God the af- 
flicted state of the church, and prayed for prospe- 
rity to her son, and for a long life and peaceable 
reign to Elizabeth. She declared that she hoped 
for mercy only through the death of Christ, at the 
foot of whose image she now willingly shed her 
blood ; and lifting up and kissing the crucifix, she 
thus addressed it: * As thy arms, O Jesus, were 
extended on the cross; so with the outstretched 
arms of thy mercy receive me, and forgive my 
sins.' 

She then prepared for the block, by taking off 
her veil and upper garments; and one of the exe- 
cutioners rudely endeavouring to assist, she gently 
checked him, and said with a smile, that she had 
not been accustomed to undress before so many 
spectators, nor to be served by such valets. With 
calm but undaunted fortitude, she laid her neck on 
the block ; and while one executioner held her 
hands, the other, at the second stroke, cut off her 
head, which, falling out of its attire, discovered 
ber hair already grown quite grey with cares and 
sorrows. The executioner held it up still stream- 
ing with blood, and the dean crying out, ' So per- 
ish all queen Elizabeth's enemies,' the earl of Kent 
alone answered, Amen. The rest of the spectators 
continued silent, and drowned in tears; being in- 
capable at that moment of any other sentiments 
hut those of pity or admiration, 
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None of her women were suffered to come near 
her dead body, which was carried into a room ad* 
joining to the place of execution, where it lay for 
some days, covered with a coarse cloth torn from 
a billiard table. The block, the scaffold, the 
aprons of the executioners, and every thing stained 
with her blood, were reduced to ashes. Not long 
after, Elizabeth appointed her body to be buried 
in the cathedral of Peterborough with royal mag> 
nificence. But this vulgar artifice was employed 
in vain ; the pageantry of a pompous funeral did 
not efface the memory of those injuries which laid 
Mary in her grave. James, soon after his acces- 
sion to the English throne, ordered her body to be 
removed to Westminster Abbey, and to be depo* 
sited among the monarchs of England. 

Such was the tragical death of Mary Queen of 
Scots, after a life of forty-four years and two 
months, almost nineteen years of which she passed 
in captivity. The political parties which were 
formed in the kingdom during her reign have sub* 
listed, under various denominations, ever since 
that time. The rancour with which they were at 
first animated, hath descended to succeeding ages, 
and their prejudices as well as their rage, have 
been perpetuated, and even augmented. Among 
historians, who were under the dominion of all 
those passions, and who have either ascribed to her 
every virtuous and amiable quality, or have im- 
puted to her all the vices of which the human heart 
is susceptible, we search in v}un for Mary's real 
character. She neither merited the exaggerated 
praises of the one, nor the undistwguishing censure 
of the other. 
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' To all the charms of beauty, and the utmost 
elegance of external form, she added those accom- 
plishments which render their impression irre-. 
sistible : polite, affable, insinuating, sprightly, and 
capable of speaking and of writing with equal eas« 
and dignity. Sudden, however, and violent in all 
her attachments; because her heart was warm and 
unsuspicious. Impatient of contradiction; be- 
cause she had been accustomed from her infancy to 
be treated as a queen. No stranger, on some oc- 
casions, to dissimulation; which, in that perfidious 
court where she received her education, was rec- 
koned among the necessary arts of government. 
Not insensible of flattery, or unconscious of that 
pleasure with which almost every woman beholds 
the influence of her own beauty* Formed with 
the qualities which we love, not with the talents 
that we admire, she was an agreeable woman, 
rather than an illustrious queen. The vivacity of 
her spirit not sufficiently tempered with sound 
judgment, and the warmth of her heart, which 
was not at all times under the restraint of discre- 
tion, betrayed her both into errours and into 
crimes. To say that she was always unfortunate, 
will not account for that long and almost uninter- 
rupted succession of calamities which befel her; 
we must likewise add, that she was often impru- 
dent. Her passion for Darnly was rash, youthful, 
and excessive ; and though the sudden transition 
to the opposite extreme, was the natural effect of 
her ill-requited love, and of his ingratitude, inso- 
lence, and brutality ; yet neither these, nor Both- 
well's artful address and important services, can 
justify her attachment to that nobleman. Even 
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the manners of the age, licentious as they were, 
are no apology for this unhappy passion; nor can 
they induce us to look on that tragical and infa- 
mous scene which followed upon it, with less ab- 
horrence. Humanity will draw a veil oyer this 
part of her character which it cannot approve, and 
may, perhaps, prompt some to impute some of 
her actions to her situation, more than to her dis- 
positions; and to lament the unliappiness of the 
former, rather than accuse the perverseness of the 
latter. Mary's sufferings exceed, both in degree 
and in duration, those tragical distresses which 
fancy has feigned to excite sorrow and commise- 
ration ; and while we survey them, we are apt al- 
together to forget her frailties, we think of her 
faults with less indignation, and approve of our 
tears, as if they were shed for a person who had 
attained much nearer to pure virtue. 

With regard to the queen's person, a circum- 
stance not to be omitted in writing the history of a 
female reign, all contemporary' authors agree in 
ascribing to Mary the utmost beauty of counte- 
nance, and elegance of shape, of which the human 
form is capable. Her hair was black, though, ac- 
cording to the fashion of that age, she frequently 
-wore borrowed locks, and of different colours. 
Her eyes were a dark grey : her complexion was 
exquisitely fine; and her hands and arms remarka- 
bly delicate, both as to shape and colour. Her 
stature was of an height that rose to the majestic. 
She danced, she walked, and rode with equal 
grace. Her taste for music was just, and she both 
sung and played upon the lute with uncommon 
•kill. Towards the end of her life she began to 
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grow fet, and her long confinement, and the cold- 
ness of the houses in which she was imprisoned, 
brought on a rheumatism, which often deprived 
her of the use of her limbs. No man, says Bran- 
tome, ever beheld her person without admiration 
and love, or will read her history without sorrow. 

Robertson. 



CHARACTER OF JAMES I. 

The principal thing which is made to serve for 
matter for king James's panegyric, is the constant 
peace he caused his subjects to enjoy. This can- 
not be said to be the effect of chance, since it 
clearly appears, it was his sole, or at least his 
chief aim, in the whole course of his administra- 
tion. Nothing, say his friends, is more worthy 
a great king than such a design. But the same de- 
sign loses all its merit, if the prince discovers by 
his conduct, that he preserves peace only out of 
fear, carelessness, excessive love of ease and re- 
pose ; and king James's whole behaviour shows he 
acted from these motives, though he coloured it 
with the pretence of his affection for the people. 

His liberality, which some praise him for, is ex- 
claimed against by others as prodigality. These 
last pretend he gave without measure and discre- 
tion, without any regard to bis own wants, or tbe 
merit of those whom he heaped his favours upon. 

As to his manners, writers are no less divided: 
some will have him to be looked on as a very wise 
and virtuous prince ; whilst others speak of him as 
a prince of a dissolute life, given to drinking, and 
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a great swearer in common conversation, espe- 
cially when in a passion. He is likewise taxed 
with dissolving the earl of Essex's marriage, the 
pardoning the earl and countess of Somerset, tbe 
death of sir Walter Raleigh, and tbe confidence 
wherewith in full parliament he called God to 
witness, that he never had any thoughts of giving 
the papists a toleration, which he could not affirm 
but by means of some mental reservation. 

But whatever may be said for or against James's 
person, it is certain England never flourished less 
than in his reign; the English saw themselves ex- 
posed to the insults and jests of other nations, and 
all the world in general threw the blame on the 
king. Rapin* 



CHARACTER OF CHARLES I. 

Such was the unworthy and unexampled fate of 
Charles I. king of England, who fell a sacrifice to 
the most atrocious insolence of treason, in the 
forty-ninth year of. his age, and in the twenty 
fourth of his reign. He was a prince of a middling 
stature, robust, and well-proportioned. His hair 
was of a dark colour, his forehead high, his com? 
plexion pale, his visage long, and his aspect me- 
lancholy. He excelled in riding, and other manly 
exercises ; he inherited a good understanding from 
nature, and bad cultivated it with great assiduity. 
His perception was clear and acute, his judgment 
solid and decisive; he possessed a refined taste for 
the liberal arts, and was a munificent patron to 
those who excelled in painting, sculpture, music 

VOL. IT. Q 
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and architecture. In his private morals he was 
altogether unblemished and exemplary. He was 
merciful, modest, chaste, temperate, religious, 
personally brave, and we may join the noble his- 
torian in saying, ' He was the worthiest gentleman, 
the best master, the best friend, the best husband, 
the best father, and the best christian of the age in 
which he lived.' He had the misfortune to be bred 
up in high notions of the prerogative which he 
thought his honour and his duty obliged him to 
maintain. He lived at a time when the spirit of 
the people became too mighty for those restraints 
which the regal power derived from the consti- 
tution ; and when the tide of fanaticism began to 
overbear the religion of his country, to which he 
was conscientiously devoted, he suffered himself to 
be guided by counsellors, who were not only in- 
ferior to himself in knowledge and judgment, but 
generally proud, partial, and inflexible ; and from 
an excess of conjugal affection, that bordered upon 
weakness, he paid too much deference to the advice 
and desires of his consort, who was superstitiously 
attached to the errours of popery, and importuned 
him incessantly in favour of the Roman catholics. 

Such were the sources of all that misgovernment 
which was imputed to him during the first fifteen 
years of his reign. From the beginning of the 
civil war to his fatal catastrophe, his conduct seems 
to have been m exceptionable. His infirmities 
and imperfections have been candidly owned in the 
course of his narration. He was not very liberal 
to his dependants ; his conversation was not easy, 
nor his address pleasing ; yet the probity of his 
heart, and the innocence of his manners, won the 
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affection of ail who attended bis person, not even 
excepting those who had the charge or' his confine- 
ment In a word, he certainly deserved the epithet 
of a virtuous prince, though he wanted some of 
those shining qualities which constitute the cha-~ 
racter of a great monarch. Smollett. 



CHARACTER OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

Oliver Cromwell was of a robust make and con- 
stitution, his aspect manly though clownish. His 
education extended no further than a superficial 
knowledge of the Latin tongue, but he inherited 
great talents from nature ; though they were such as 
he could not have exerted to advantage at any other 
juncture than that of a civil war, inflamed by re- 
ligious contests. His character was formed from 
an amazing conjuncture of enthusiasm, hypocrisy, 
and ambition. He was possessed of courage and 
resolution, that overlooked all dangers, and saw 
oo difficulties* He dived into the characters of 
mankind with wonderful sagacity, whilst he con- 
cealed his own purposes, under the impenetrable 
shield of dissimulation. 

He reconciled the most atrocious crimes to the 
most rigid notions of religious obligations. From 
the severest exercise of devotion, he relaxed into 
the most ridiculous and idle buffoonery : yet he pre- 
served the dignity and distance of his character, in 
the midst of the coarsest familiarity. He was 
cruel and tyrannic from policy ; just and temperate 
from inclination ; perplexed and despicable iu his 
discourse ; clear and consummate in his designs j 
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ridiculous in his reveries ; respectable in his con- 
duct ; in a word, the strangest compound of vil- 
lany and virtue, baseness and magnanimity, ab- 
surdity and good sense, that we find on record in 
the annals of mankind.* Noble. 



CHARACTER OF CHARLES II. 

Thus lived and died king Charles the Second. 
He was the greatest instance in history of the 
various revolutions of which any one man seemed 
capable. He was bred up the first twelve years of 
his life, with the splendour that became the heir 
of so great a crown. After that, he passed through 
eighteen years in great inequalities, unhappy in 
the war, in the loss of his father, and of the crown 
of England. — While he was abroad at Paris, Colen, 
or Brussels, he never seemed to lay any thing to 
heart. He pursued all his diversions, and irregular 
pleasures, in a free career; and seemed to be as 
serene under the loss of a crown, as the greatest 
philosopher could have been. Nor did he will- 
ingly hearken to any of those projects, with which, 
he complained often, his chancellor persecuted 

• Cromwell died more than five million* in debt; though the 
parliament bad left him in the treasury above five hundred 
thousand pounds, and in stores to the value of seveu hundred 
thousand pounds. 

Richard, the sob of Cromwell, was proclaimed protector hi his 
room ; but Richard, being of a very different disposition to his 
father, resigned his authority the 22d of April 1659; and soon 
after signed his abdication in form, and retired to live several 
years after hit resignation, at first on the Continent, and after- 
w*rd§ apou his paternal fortune at home. 
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him. That in which he seemed most concerned 
was, to find money for supporting his expense. 
And it was often said, that if Cromwell would 
have compounded the matter, and have given him 
a good round pension, he might have been induced 
to resign his title to him. During his exile, he de- 
livered himself so entirely to his pleasures, that he 
became incapable of application. He spent little 
of his time in reading and study ; and yet less in 
thinking. And in the state his affairs were then 
in, he accustomed himself to say to every person} 
and upon all occasions, that which he thought 
would please most: so tjiat words or promises 
went very easily from him. And he had so ill an 
opinion of mankind, that he thought the great art 
of living and governing was to manage all things 
and all persons, with a depth of craft and dissi- ' 
mutation. He desired to become absolute, and 
to overturn both our religion and laws; yet he 
would neither run the risk, nor give himself the 
trouble, which so great a design required. He 
had an appearance of gentleness in his outward 
deportment; but he seemed to have no bowels 
nor tenderness in his nature ; and in the end of 
his life he became cruel Burnet. 



CHARACTER OF JAMES II. 

In many respects it must be owned, that he was 
a virtuous man, as well as a good monarch. He 
was frugal of the public money ; he encouraged 
commerce with great attention ; he applied him- 
self to naval affairs with success ; he supported the. 
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fleet as the glory and protection of England. He 
was also zealous for the honour of his country ; he 
was capable of supporting its interests with a 
degree of dignity in the scale of Europe. In his 
private life he was almost irreproachable; he was 
an indulgent parent, a tender husband, a generous 
and steady friend; in his deportment he was 
affable, though stately ; he bestowed favours with 
peculiar grace ; he prevented solicitation by the 
suddenness of his disposal of places; though 
scarce any prince was ever so generally deserted, 
few ever had so many private friends ; those who 
injured him most were the first to implore his for- 
giveness, and even after they had raised another 
prince to the throne, . they respected his person, 
and were anxious for his safety. To these virtues 
he added a steadiness of counsels, a perseverance 
in his plans, and courage in his enterprises. He 
was honourable and fair in all his dealings; he 
was unjust to men in their principles, but never 
with regard to their property. Though few mo- 
narchs ever offended a people more, he yielded to 
none in his love of his subjects ; he even affirmed, 
that he quitted England to prevent the horronrs of 
a civil war, as much as from fear of a restraint 
upon his person from the prince of Orange. His 
great virtue was a strict adherence to facts and 
truth in alt he wrote and said, though some parts 
of his conduct had rendered his sincerity in his 
political profession suspected by his enemies. 

Macpkersoiu 
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CHARACTER OF WILLIAM III. 

William III. was in his person of the middle 
stature, a thin body, and delicate constitution, 
subject to an asthma and continual cough from hb 
infancy. He had an aquiline nose, sparkling eyes, 
a large forehead, and grave solemn aspect He 
was very sparing of speech ; his conversation was 
dry, and his manner disgusting, except in battle, 
when his deportment was free, spirited, and ani- 
mating. In courage, fortitude, and equanimity, 
he rivalled the most eminent warriors of antiquity ; 
and his natural sagacity made amends for the 
defects of his education, which had not been pro- 
perly superintended. He was religious, temperate, 
generally just and sincere, a stranger to violent 
transports of passion,' and might have passed for 
one of the best princes of the age in which he 
lived, had he never ascended the throne of Great 
Britain. But the distinguishing criterion of his 
character was ambition ; to this he sacrificed the 
punctilios of honour and decorum,, in deposing his 
own father-in-law and uncle ; and this he gratified 
at the expense of the nation that raised him to so- 
vereign authority. He aspired to the honour of 
acting as umpire in all the contests of Europe ; 
and the second object of his attention was, the 
prosperity of that country, to which he owed his 
birth and extraction. Whether he realty thought 
the interests of the continent and Great Britain were 
inseparable,, or sought only to drag' England into 
the confederacy as a convenient ally ; certain it is, 
he involved these kingdoms in foreign connections, 
which,, in all probability, will be productive of 
their ruin. In order to establish thit &Hqsx&& 
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point, he scrupled not to employ all the engines 
of corruption, by which means the morals of the 
nation were totally debauched. He procured a 
parliamentary sanction for a standing army, which 
now seems to be interwoven in the constitution. 
He introduced the pernicious practice of borrow- 
ing upon remote funds ; an expedient that neces- 
sarily hatched a brood of usurers, brokers, and 
stock-jobbers, to prey upon the vitals of their 
country. He entailed upon the nation a growing 
debt, and a system of politics big with misery, 
despair, and destruction. To sum up his cha- 
racter in a few words, William was a fatalist in 
religion, indefatigable in war, enterprising in po- 
litics, dead to all the warm and generous emo- 
tions of the human heart, a cold relation, an in- 
different husband, a disagreeable man, an un- 
gracious prince, and an imperious sovereign. 

Smollett. 



CONSEQUENCES OF THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 

Few men at that time looked forward enough, to 
foresee the necessary consequences of the new 
constitution, of the revenue that was soon after- 
wards formed, or of the method of funding that 
immediately took place; which, absurd as they 
are, have continued .ever since, till it is become 
scarce possible to alter them. Few people, I say, 
foresaw how the creation of funds, and the mul- 
tiplication of taxes, would increase yearly the 
power of the crown, and bring our liberties, by a 
natural and necessary progression, into more real,. 
though less apparent danger, than they were in 
before the Revolution. 1l\& ex&ca&vre ill bus- 
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bandry practised from the very beginning of king 
William's reign, and which laid the foundations of 
all we feel and all we fear, was not the effect of 
ignorance, mistake, or what we call chance, bat of 
design and scheme in those who bad the sway at 
that time. I am not so uncharitable, however, as 
to believe, that they intended to bring upon their 
country all the mischiefs that we, who came after 
tnem, experience and apprehend. No > they saw 
the measures they took singly, and ojoehrtively 
alone to some immediate object THe notion of 
attaching men to the new government, by tempt- 
ing them to embark their fortunes on the same 
bottom, was a reason of state to some : the notion 
of creating a new, that is, a monied interest, in 
opposition to the landed interest, or as a balance 
to it, and of acquiring a superior influence in the 
city of London, at least, by establishment of great 
corporations, was a reason of party to others : 
and | make no doubt that the opportunity of 
amassing immense estates by the managements 
of funds, by trafficking in paper, and by all the 
arts of jobbing, was a reason of private interest to 
those who supported and improved this scheme of 
iniquity, if not to those who devised it They 
looked no further. Nay; we, who came after them, 
and have long tasted the bitter fruits of the cor- 
ruption they planted, were far from taking such an 
alarm at our distress, and our danger, as they . 
deserved, till the most remote and fatal effect of 
causes, laid by the last generation, was very near 
becoming an object of experience in this. 

Bolingbrtke. . 
vol. iv. a 
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CHARACTER OF ANNS. 

Thus died Anne Stuart, queen of Great Britain* 
and one of the best and greatest monarchs that 
ever filled that throne. What was most remark- 
able, was a clear harmonious voice, always ad- 
mired in her graceful delivery of her speeches to 
parliament, insomuch, that it used to be a common 
raying in the month of every one, that ' her very 
speech was music* Good-nature, the true cha- 
racteristic of the Stuarts, predominated in her 
temper, which was a compound of benevolence, 
generosity, indolence, and timidity, but not with- 
out a due sensibility of any slight which site 
thought was offered to her person or her dignity ; 
to these all her actions, both as a monarch and as 
a woman, may be ascribed ; these were the sources 
both of her virtues and her failings ; her greatest 
blessing upon e*avth was that entire union of affec- 
m tions aod inclinations between her and her royal 
. consort ; which made them a perfect pattern of 
'conjugal love. She was a fond and tender mother, 
an easy and indulgent mistress, and a most gra- 
cious sovereign ; but she had more than once rea- 
son to repent her giving up her heart, and trusting 
ifer secrets without reserve to her favourites. She 
retained to the last the principle of that true re- 
ligion which* she had imbibed early . being devout 
without affectation, and charitable without osten- 
tation. She had a great reverence for clergymen 
eminent for learning and good lives, and was par- 
ticularly beneficent to the poorer sort of them, of 
which she left an evidence which bears her name, 
and will perpetuate both that and her bounty to 
mJJ succeeding generation*. CkombtrUuac. 
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CHARACTER OF LORD TOWN SH END. 

Lord Townshend, by very long experience and 
unwearied application, was certainly an able man 
of business, which was his only passion. His parti 
were neither above nor below it; they were rather 
slow, a defect of the safer side. He required tim« 
to- form his opinion ; but when formed, he adhered 
to it with invincible firmness, not to say otafinacy,' 
whether right or wrong, and was impatient of con- 
tradiction. 

He was a most ungraceful and confused speaker 
in the house of lords, inelegant in his language, 
perplexed in his arguments* but always near the 
stress of the question* 

His manners were coarse, rustic, and seemingly 
brutal ; but his nature was by no means so ; for he 
was a kind husband to both his wives, a most in- 
dulgent father to all his children, and a benevolent 
master to his servants; sure tests of real good- 
nature, for no man can long together simulate or 
dissimulate at home. 

He was a warm friend, and a warm enemy; 
defects, if defects they are, inseparable in human 
nature, and often accompanying the most generous 
minds. 

Never minister had cleaner hands than he bad. 
Mere domestic economy was his only care as to 
money ; for he did not add one acre to his estate, 
and left his younger children very moderately pro- 
vided for, though he had been in considerable and 
lucrative employments near thirty years. 

As he only loved power for the sake of power, in 
order to preserve it, he was obliged to have a most 
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unwarrantable complaisance for the interests and 
even dictates of the electorate, which was the only 
way by which a British minister could hold either 
favour or power during the reigns of king George 
the Firstand Second. 

The coarseness and imperiousne&s of his man- 
ners, made him disagreeable to queen Caroline. 

Lord Townshend was not of a temper to act a 
I econd part, after baying acted a first, as he did 
during the reign of king George the First. Hfe 
resolved, therefore, to make one convulsive strug- 
gle to revive his expiring power, or, if that did not 
succeed, to retire from business. He tried the 
experiment upon the king, with whom he had a 
personal interest. The experiment failed, as be 
might easily, and ought to, have foreseen. He 
retired to his seat in the country, and, in a few 
years, died of an apoplexy. 

Having thus mentioned the slight defects, as 
well as the many valuable parts of his character, I 
must declare, that I owed the former to truth, and 
the latter to gratitude and friendship as well as to 
truth, since, for some years before he retired from 
business, we lived in the strictest intimacy that 
the difference of our age and situations could 
admit, during which time he gave me many un- 
asked and unequivocal proofs of his friendship. 

Chesterfidd. 

Ml 1 
CHARACTER OF LORD DOLING BROKE. 

It is impossible to find lights and shades strong 
enough to paint the character of lord Bolingbroke, 
who was a most mortifying instance of the via? 
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lence of human passions, and of the most improved 
and exalted human reason. His virtues and hit 
vices, bis reason and his passions, did not blend 
themselves by a gradation of tints, but formed 'a 
shining and sudden contrast. 

Here the darkest, there the most splendid co- 
lours, and both rendered more striking from their 
proximity. Impetuosity, excess, and almost extrava- 
gancy, characterised not only his passions, but eves 
Ins senses. His youth was distinguished by all the 
tumult and storm of pleasures, in which he licen- 
tiously triumphed, disdaining all decorum. His 
fine imagination was often heated and exhausted, 
with his body, in celebrating and deifying the pros- 
titute of the night; and his convivial joys were 
pushed to all the extravagancy of frantic bac- 
chanals. These passions were never interrupted 
but by a stronger ambition. The former impaired 
both his constitution and his character ; but the 
latter destroyed both his fortune and his repu- 
tation. 

He engaged young, and distinguished himself in 
business. Hh penetration was almost intuition, 
and he adorned whatever subject he either spoke 
or wrote upon, by the most splendid eloquence ; 
not a studied or laboured eloquence, but by such a 
flowing happiness of diction, which (from care, 
perhaps, at first) was become so habitual to him, 
that even his most familiar conversations, if taken 
down in writing, would have borne the press, with- 
out the least correction, either as to method or 
style. He had noble and generous sentiments, 
rather than fixed reflected principles of good- 
nature and friendship; but they were more violent 
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than lasting, and suddenly and often varied to 
dieir opposite extremes, with regard even to the 
same persons. He received the common attention 
of civility as obligations, which he returned with 
interest ; and resented with passion the little in- 
advertencies of human nature, which he repaid 
with interest too. Even a difference of opinion 
upon a philosophical subject, would provoke and 
prove him no practical philosopher at least. 

Notwithstanding the dissipation of his youth, 
and the tumultuous agitation of bis middle age, 
he had an infinite fund of various and almost uni- 
versal knowledge, which, from the clearest and 
quickest conception, and the happiest nieinory 
that ever man was blessed with, he always carried 
about him. It was his pocket-money, and he 
never had occasion to draw upon- a book for any 
sum. He excelled more particularly in his- 
tory, as bis historical works plainly prove. The 
relative, political, and commercial interests of every 
country in Europe, particularly of bis own, were 
better known to him than perhaps to any man 
in it; but how steadily he pursued the latter in 
his public conduct, his enemies of all -parties and 
denominations tell with pleasure. 

During his long exile in France, he applied him- 
self to study with his characteristical ardour; and 
there he formed, and chiefly executed, the plan of 
his great philosophical work. The common bounds 
of human knowledge were too narrow for his warm 
and aspiring imagination ; he must go extra flam- 
mantia mania mundi, and explore the unknown and 
unknowable regions of metaphysics, which open 
Ma unbounded field for the excursions of an ardent 
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imagination; where endless conjectures supply the 
defects of unattainable knowledge, and too often 
usurp both its name and its influence. 

He had a very handsome person, with a most 
engaging address in his air and manners ; he had 
nil the dignity, and good-breeding which a man of 
quality should or can have, and which so few, in 
tiiis country at least, really have. 

* He professed himsejf a deist, believing in a ge- 
neral Providence, but doubting of, though by no 
means rejecting, (as is commonly supposed) the 
immortality of the soul, and a future state. 

He died of a cruel and shocking distemper, a 
cancer in his face, which he endured with firmness. 
A week before he died, I took my last leave of 
him with grief; and he returned me his last fare- 
well with tenderness, and said, ' God, who placed 
me here, will do what he pleases with me here- 
after ; and he knows best what to do. May he 
bless yon !' 

• Upon the whole of this extraordinary character, 
what can we say, but, alas.! poor human nature, 

Cke$terfixUL 

CHARACTER OF SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 

I much question whether an impartial character 
of sir Robert Walpole will or can be transmitted 
to posterity; for he governed this kingdom so 
long, that the various passions of mankind mingled, 
and in a manner incorporated themselves, with 
-every thing that was said or written concerning 
him. Never was man more flattered, nor mope 
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abused; and his long power was probably the 
chief cause of both. I was much acquainted 
with him, both in his public and bis private life, 
I mean to do impartial justice to his character ; 
and therefore my picture of him will, perhaps, be 
more like him than any of the other pictures draws 
jufhim. 

In private life lie was good-natured, cheerful, 
social j inelegant in his manners, loose in his mo- 
rals. He had a coarse, strong wit, which he was 
too free of for a mau in his station, as it is always 
inconsistent with dignity. He was very able as a 
minister, but without a certain elevation of mind 
necessary for great good or great mischief. Pro- 
fuse and appetent, his ambition was subservient to * 
his desire of making a great fortune. He had more 
of the Mazarin than of the Richelieu. He would 
do mean things for profit, and never thought of 
doing great ones for glory. 

He was both the best parliament man, and the 
ablest manager of parliament, that, I believe, 
ever lived. An artful, rather than an eloquent 
speaker ; he saw, as by intuition, the disposition 
of the house, and pressed or receded accordingly. 
So clear in stating the most intricate matters, es- 
pecially in the finances, that, whilst he was speak- 
ing, the most ignorant thought that they under- 
stood what they, really did not. Money, not pre- 
rogative, was the chief engine of his administra- 
tion ; and he employed it with a success which in 
a manner disgraced humanity. He was not, it is 
true, the inventor of that shameful method of go- 
verning, vyhich had been gaining ground insen- 



I 
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sibly ever since Charles II. ; bat, with uncommon 
skill, and unbounded profusion, he brought it to 
that perfection, which at this time dishonours and 
distresses this country, and which (if not checked, 
and God knows how it can be/iow checked) must 
ruin it. 

Besides this powerful engine of government, he 
had a most extraordinary talent of persuading and 
working men up to his purpose. A hearty kind 
of frankness, which sometimes seemed impudence, 
jnade people think that he let them into his secrets, 
whilst the impoliteness of his manners seemed to 
attest his sincerity. When he found any body 
proof against pecuniary temptations, which, alas! 
was but seldom, he bad recourse to a still worse 
art; for he laughed at and ridiculed all notions of 
public virtue, and the love of one's country, call- 
ing them, ' the chimerical schoolboy flights' of clas- 
sical learning f declaring himself/ at the same time; 
< no saint, no Spartan, no reformer.' He would 
frequently ask young fellows, at their first appear- 
ance in the world, while their honest hearts were 
yet untainted, ' Well, are you to be an old 
Roman? a patriot? you will soon come off of 
that, and grow wiser.' And thus he was more 
dangerous to the morals than to the liberties of his 
country, to which I am persuaded he meant no ill 
in his heart. 

He was the easy and profuse dupe of women, 
and in some instances indecently *o. He was ex- 
cessively open to flattery, even of the grossest 
kind, and from the coarsest bunglers of that vile 
profession ; which engaged him to pass moat of hit 

VOL. IV. s 
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leisure and jovial hours with people whose blasted 
characters reflected upon his own. He was loved 
by many, bnt respected by none ; his familiar and 
illiberal mirth and raillery leaving him no dignity. 
He was not vindictive, but, on the contrary, very 
placable to those who had injured him the mask 
His good-humour, good-nature, and beneficence, 
in the several relations of father, husband, master, 
and friend, gained him the warmest 'affections of 
all within that circle. 

His name will not be recorded in history among 
the ' best men, 1 or the ' best ministers ;' but much 
less ought it to be ranked among the worst 

Chesterfield. 



CHARACTER OF LORD GRANVILLE. 

Lord Granville had great parts, and a most un- 



common share of learning for a man of quality. 
He was one of the best speakers in the house of 
lords, both in the declamatory and the argumen- 
tative way. He had a wonderful quickness and 
precision in seizing the stress of a question, which 
no art, no sophistry, could disguise in mm. in 
business he was bold, enterprising, and overbear- 
ing. He had been bred up in high monarchical, 
that is, tyrannical principles of government, which 
his ardent and imperious temper made hhn think 
were the only rational and practicable ones. Ha 
would have been a great first minister in France, 
Kttle inferior, perhaps, to Richelieu : hi this go* 
venunent, which is yet free, he would have been % 
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dangerous one, little less so, perhaps, than lord 
Strafford. He was neither ill-natured nor vin- 
dictive, and had a great contempt for money ; hit 
ideas were all above it. In social life he was an 
agreeable, good-humoured, and instructive com- 
panion; a great but entertaining talker. 

He degraded himself by the vice of drinking; 
which, together with a great stock of Greek and 
Latin, he brought away with him from Oxford, 
and retained and practised ever afterwards. By 
bis own industry, he had made himself master of 
all the modern languages, and had acquired a 
great knowledge of the law. His political know- 
ledge of the interest of princes and of commerce 
was extensive, and his notions were just and great 
His character may be summoned up, in nice preci- 
sion, quick decision, and unbounded presumption. 

Chesterfield. 



CHARACTER OF MR. PULTBNET. 

Mr. Pulteney was formed by nature lor social 
and convivial pleasures. Resentment made him 
engage in business. He had thought himself 
slighted by sir Robert Walpole, to whom he pub- 
licly avowed not only revenge, but utter destruc- 
tion. He had lively and shining parts, a sur- 
prising quickness of wit, and a happy turn to the 
most amusing and entertaining kinds of poetry, as 
epigrams, ballads, odes, &e. ; in aft which he had 
an uncommon facility. His compositions in that 
way were sometimes satirical, often licentious, but 
always fuD of wit 

He had a quick and clear conception of bn» 
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siness; could equally detect and practise sophis- 
try. He could state and explain the most intri- 
cate matters, even in figures, with the utmost per- 
spicuity. His parts were rather above business ; 
and the warmth of his imagination, joined to the. 
impetuosity and restlessness of his temper, made 
him incapable of conducting it long together with 
prudence and steadiness. 

He was a most complete orator and debater in 
the house of commons ; eloquent, entertaining, per- 
suasive, strong, and pathetic, as occasion required ; 
for he had arguments, wit, and tears, at his com- 
mand. His breast was the seat of all those pas- 
sions which degrade our nature and disturb our 
reason. There they raged in perpetual conflict ; 
but avarice, the meanest of them all, generally 
triumphed, ruled absolutely, and in many instances, 
which I forbear to mention, most scandalously. 

His sudden passion was outrageous, but sup- 
ported by great personal courage. Nothing ex- 
ceeded his ambitipn, but his avarice ; they often 
accompany, and are frequently and reciprocally 
the causes and the effects of each other ; but the 
latter is always a clog upon the former. He af- 
fected good-nature and compassion ; and perhaps 
his heart might feel the misfortunes and distresses 
pf his fellow-creatures, but bis hand was seldom or 
never stretched out to relieve them. Though lie 

' was an able actor of truth and sincerity, he could 
occasionally lay them aside, to serve the purposes 
of his ambition or avarice. 
„ He was once in the greatest point of view that 
ever I saw any subject in. When the opposition, 

of which he was the leader in the house of cqm- 
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noons, prevailed at last against sir Robert Wal- 
pole, he became the arbiter between the crown 
and the people ; the former imploring his protec- 
tion, the latter his support. In that critical mo- 
ment his various jarring passions were in the 
highest ferment, and for a while suspended his 
ruling one. Sense of shame made him hesitate at 
turning courtier on a sudden, after having acted 
the patriot so long, and with so much applause; 
and his pride made him declare, that he would ac- 
cept of no place ; vainly imagining, that he could, 
by such a simulated and temporary self-denial; 
preserve his popularity with the public, and bis 
power at court. He was mistaken in both. The 
king bated him almost as much for what he might 
have done, as for what he had done ; and a motley 
ministry was formed, which by no means desired 
His company. The nation looked upon him as a 
deserter, and he shrank into insignificancy and an 
earldom. 

He made several attempts afterwards to retrieve 
the opportunity be had lost, but in vain ; his si- 
tuation would not allow it— He was fixed in the 
house of lords, that hospital of incurables ; and 
his retreat to popularity was cut off: for the con- 
fidence of the public, when once great, and once 
lost, is never to be regained. He lived afterwards 
in retirement, with the wretched comfort of Ho- 
race's miser : 

Popnloi me libilat, &c. - > 

' I may, perhaps, be suspected to have given to* 
strong colouring to some features of this portrait; 
but I solemnly protest, that I have drawn it con- 
scientiously, and to. the best of my knowledge, 
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from a very long acquaintance with, and observa* 
tioir of, the original. Nay, I have rather softened 
than heightened the colouring. CKeskerjUld. 



CHARACTER OF LORD HARDWICKE. 

Lord Hardwicke was, perhaps^ the greatest ma* 
gistrate that this country ever had. He presided 
in the court of chancery above twenty years, and 
in all that time none of his decrees were reversed, 
nor the justness of them ever questioned. Though 
avarice was his ruling passion, he was never in the 
least suspected of any kind of corruption: a rare 
and meritorious instance of virtue and setf-deniat 
under the influence of such a craving, insatiable, 
and increasing passion. 

He had great and dear parts; understood, 
loved, and cultivated the belles lettrts. He was 
an agreeable, eloquent speaker in parliament, but 
not without some little tincture of the pleader. 

Men are apt to mistake, or at least to seem to 
mistake, their own talents, in hopes, perhaps, of 
misleading others to allow them that which they 
:*re conscious they do not possess. Thus lord 
Hardwicke valued himself more upon being a 
great minister of state, which he certainly was 
not, than upon being a great magistrate, which he 
certainly was. 

All his notions were clear, but none of them 
great. Good order and domestic details were his. 
proper department The great and shining parts 
of government, though not above bis parts to coa- 
otive, were above his timidity to undertakes 
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By great and lucrative employments, during the 
course of thirty years, and by still greater par- 
simony, he acquired an immense fortune, and es- 
tablished his numerous family in advantageous 
posts and profitable alliances. 

Though he had been solicitor and attorney-gene- 
ral, he was by no means what is called a prerogative 
lawyer. He loved the constitution, and main* 
tained the just prerogative of the crown, but with- 
out stretching it to the oppression of the people. 

He was naturally humane, moderate, and de- 
cent ; and when, by his former employments, he 
was obliged to prosecute state-criminals, he dis- 
charged that duty in a very different manner from 
most of his predecessors, who were too justly 
called the * blood-hounds of the crown.' 

He was a cheerful and instructive companion, 
humane in his nature, decent in his manners, un- 
stained with any vice (avarice excepted), a very 
great magistrate, but by no means a great mi- 
nister. Chesterfield. 



CHARACTER OF MR. GRENV1LLE. 

Here began to dawn the first glimmerings of this 
new colony system. It appeared more distinctly 
afterwards, when it was devolved upon a person, 
to whom on other accounts this country owes very 
great obligations. I do believe that he had a very 
serious desire to benefit the public. But with no 
small study of the detail, be did not seem to have 
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his view, at least equally, carried to the total cir- 
cuit of our affairs. He generally considered hi* 
objects in lights that were rather too detached. 
,No man can believe, that at this time of day f 
mean to lean on the venerable memory of a great 
man, whose loss we deplore in common. Oar 
little party-differences have been long ago com- 
posed ; and I have acted more with him, and cer- 
tainly with more pleasure with him, than ever I 
acted against him. Undoubtedly Mr. Grenville 
was a first-rate figure in this country. With a 
masculine understanding, and a stout and resolute 
heart, he had an application undissipated and un- 
wearied. He took public business, not as a duty 
which he was to fulfil, but as a pleasure he was to 
enjoy ; and he seemed to have no delight out of 
this house, except in such things as some way re- 
lated to the business that was to be done in it If 
he was ambitious, I will say this for him, his ambi- 
tion was of a noble and generous strain. It was 
to raise himself, not by the low pimping politics 
of a court, but to win his way to power, through 
the laborious gradations of public service ; and to 
. secure to himself a well-earned rank in parliament, 
by a thorough knowledge of its constitution, and a 
perfect practice in all its business. 

Sir, if such a man fell into errours, it must be 
from defects not intrinsical : they must be rather 
sought in the particular habits of his life ; which, 
though they do not alter the groundwork of cha- 
racter, yet tinge it with their own hue. He was 
bred in a profession. He was bred to the law, 
which is, in my opinion, one of the first and noblest 
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of human sciences; a science, which does more to 
quicken and invigorate the understanding, than all 
other kinds of human learning pot together: bat 
it is not apt, except in persons very happily born, 
to open and liberalize the mind exactly in the same 
proportion. Passing from that study, he did not 
go very largely into the world, but plunged into 
business ; I mean into the business of office, and 
the limited and fixed methods and forms es- 
tablished there. Much knowledge is undoubtedly 
to be had in that line ; and there is no knowledge 
which is not valuable. But it may be truly said, 
that men too much conversant in office, are rarely 
minds of remarkable enlargement. Their liabits 
are apt to give them a turn to think the substance 
of business not to be much more important than 
the forms in which it is conducted. These forms 
are adapted to ordinary occasions ; and therefore 
persons who are nurtured in office do admirably 
well, as long as things go on in their common 
order ; but when the high roads are broken up, 
and the waters out, when a new and troubled 
scene is opened, and the file affords no precedent, 
then it is that a far greater knowledge of mankind, 
and a more extensive comprehension of things, is 
requisite than ever office gave, or than office can 
ever give. Mr. Grenville thought better of the 
wisdom and power of legislation than in truth it 
deserves. He conceived, and many conceived 
along with him, that the flourishing trade of this 
country was greatly owing to law and institution, 
and not quite so much to liberty; for but too many 
are apt to believe regulation to be commerce, and 
taxes to be revenue. Burke, 

xol. iv. •* 



I hive done with the third period of yourpol 
the return to your ancient system, and yonj 
cient tranquillity and concord. Sir, this pe 
was not as long as it was happy. Another scene 
opened, and other actors appeared on the at 
The state, in the condition T have describe' 
was delivered into the hands of lord Chathan 
great and celebrated nsntc ; a name that keep! 
name of this country respectable in every othe 
the globe. It may be truly called, 



Sir, the venerable age of this great man, his 
rited rank, his superior eloquence, his splei 
qiialilit.'*. his eminent services, tln> vast space he 
in the eye of mankind; and more than nil the i 
his fall from power, which, like death, canon 
unil siNi'tilies ii p-i'iri dmi'.ierfr, will not suffei 
to censure any part of his conduct. Ianral 
lo (latter him ; I am sure 1 ain not ull»JIIWiii 
hlanre him. Let those who have betrayed hin 
tlieir adulation, insult him with their malevole 
Brit what I do not presume to censure, I may I 
kave-to lament. For a wise man, he seemr 
me at that time to be governed too much by 
ncrni maxims. I speak with tha freedom of 
tory, and I hope without offence. One or tw 
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these maxims, flowing from an opinion not the 
most indulgent to our unhappy species, and surely 
a little too general, led him into measures that 
were greatly mischievous to himself: and for that 
reason, among others, perhaps ratal to his country ; 
measures, the effects of which, I am afraid, ace for 
ever incurable. He made an administration, so 
checkered and speckled; he put together a piece 
of joinery, so crossly indented and whimsically 
dovetailed ; a cabinet so variously inlaid ; such a 
piece of diversified mosaic, such a tesselated pave- 
ment without cement, here a bit of black stone 
and there a bit of white ; patriots and courtiers, 
king's" friends and republicans ; whigs and tones ; 
treacherous friends and open enemies ; that it was 
indeed a very curious show ; but utterly unsafe to 
touch, and unsure to stand on. 

In consequence of this arrangement, the cob-' 
fusion was such that his own principles could not 
possibly have any effect or influence in the conduct 
of affairs. If ever he fell into a fit of the gout, or 
if any other cause withdrew him from public cares, 
principles directly contrary were sure to pre- 
dominate. When he had executed his plan, he 
had not an inch of ground to stand on ; when be 
had accomplished his scheme of administration, he 
was no longer a minister. When his face was bid 
for a moment, his whole system was on a wide sea, 
without chart or compass. The gentlemen, his 
particular friends, with a confidence in him which 
was justified even in its extravagance by his su- 
perior abilities, had never in any instance pre* 
fumed upon any opinion of their own. Deprived 
of his guiding influence, they were whirled about, 
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the sport of every gust, and easily driven into any 
port ; and as those who joined with them in man- 
ning the vessel of the state were the most directly 
opposite to his opinions, measures, and character, 
and far the most artful and most powerful .of the 
set, tjiey easily prevailed so as to seize upon the 
vacant derelict minds of his friends, and instantly 
they turned the vessel wholly out of the course of 
his policy. As if it were to ins^U as well as to 
betray him, even long before the close of the first 
session of his administration, when every thing was . 
publicly transacted and with great parade, in his. 
name, they made an act declaring it highly just 
and expedient to raise a revenue in America. For 
even then, sir, even before this splendid orb was 
entirely set, and while the western horizon was in 
a blaze with his descending glory, on the opposite 
quarter of the heavens arose another luminary, and 
for his hour, became lord of the ascendant. 

This light too is passed and set for ever. You 
understand, to be sure, that I speak of Charles 
Townshend, officially the re-producer of this fatal 
scheme ; whom I cannot even uow remember 
without some degree of sensibility. In truth, he 
was the delight and ornament of this house, and 
the charm of every private society which he ho- 
noured with his presence. Perhaps there never 
arose in this country, nor in any country, a man 
of a more pointed and finished wit ; and (where his 
passions were not concerned) of a more refined, 
exquisite, and penetrating judgment. If he had 
not so great a stock as some have had who flou- 
rished formerly, of knowledge long treasured op, 
hekoeto better by far than any man I ever was ac- 
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/dinted with, how to bring together within a 
iort time, all that was necessary to establish, to 
dustrate, and to decorate that side of the question 
ie supported. He stated his matter skilfully and 
powerfully. He particularly excelled in a most 
luminious explanation and display of his subject. 
His style of argument was neither trite and vulgar, 
nor snbtle and abstruse. He hit the house just 
between wind and water. And not being troubled 
with too anxious a zeal for any matter in question^ 
he was never more tedious or more earnest than 
the pre-conceived opinions and present temper 
of bis hearers required : to whom he was always in 
perfect unison. He conformed exactly to the 
temper of the house ; and he seemed to guide, 
because he was always sure to follow it. 

I beg pardon, sir, if, when I speak of this and of 
other great men, I appear to. digress in saying 
something of their characters. In this eventful 
history of the revolutions of America, the cha- 
racters of such men are of much importance. 
Great men are the guide-posts and land-marks in 
the state. The credit of such men at court, or in 
the nation, is the sole cause of all the public mea- 
sures. It would be an invidious thing (most fo- 
reign, I trust, to what you think my disposition) to 
remark the errours into which the authority of 
great names has brought the nation, without doing 
justice at the same time to the great qualities 
whence that authority arose. The=st»fcject is in- 
structive to those who wish to form themselves on 
whatever of excellence has gone before them. 

There are many young members in the house, who 
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never saw that prodigy, Charles Townshend ; nor 
of course know what a ferment be was able to ex« 
cite in every thing by the violent ebullition of hit 
mixed virtues and failings. For failings he had 
undoubtedly — many of us remember them — we 
are this day considering the effects of them. But 
he had no failings which were not owing to a noble ' 
cause y to an ardent, generous, perhaps an immo- 
derate passion for fame ; .a passion, which is the 
instinct of all great souls. He worshipped that 
goddess wheresoever she appeared ; but he paid 
his particular devotions to her in her favourite ha- 
bitation, in her chosen temple, the house of com- 
mons. Besides the characters of .the individuals 
who compose our body, it is impossible, Mr. 
Speaker, not to observe, that this house has a 
'collective character of its own. That character, 
too, however imperfect, is not nnamiable. Like 
all great public collections of men, you possess a 
marked Jove of virtue, and an abhorrence of vice* 
But among vices, there is none which the house 
abhors in the same degree with obstinacy. Ob* 
atinacy, sir, is certainly a. great vice; and in the 
changeful state of political affairs it is frequently 
the cause of great mischief. It happens, however; 
very .unfortunately, that almost the whole line of 
the great and masculine virtues, constancy, gra- 
vity, magnanimity, fortitude, fidelity, and firmness; ' 
are closely allied to this disagreeable quality, of 
which you have so just an abhorrence ; and in 
their excess, all these virtues very easily mil tote 
it He who paid such a particular attention to aH 
vonr feelings, certainly took care not to shock them 
by that vice which is most disgustful to you. 
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That fear of displeasing those who ought most to 
/e pleased, betrayed him sometimes into the other 
extreme. He had voted, and, ia the year 1765, had 
f>een an advocate for the stamp-act. Things and 
the dispositions of men's minds were changed. In 
short, the stamp-act began to be no favourite with 
this house. Accordingly, he voted for the repeal. 
The very next session, as the fashion of this world 
passeth away, the repeal began to be in as bad 
repute as the stamp-act had been the session before; 
To conform to the temper which began to prevail; 
and to prevail mostly amongst those most in power, 
he declared very early in the winter that a reve- 
nue must be had out of America. Here this extraor- 
dinary man, then chancellor of the exchequer, 
found himself in great straits. To please univer- 
sally was the object of his life ; but to tax and to 
please, no more than to love and to be wise, is not 
given to men. However, he attempted it. To 
render the tax palatable to the partisans of Ame- 
rican revenue, he made a preamble, stating the ne- 
cessity of such a revenue. To close with the Ame- 
rican distinction, this revenue was external, or 
port-duty; but again to soften it to the other 
party, it was a duty of tupply, See. This fine-spun 
scheme had the usual fate of all exquisite' policy. 
Bat the original plan, and the mode of executing 
that plan, both arose singly and solely from a love 
of our applause. He was truly the child of the 
house* He never thought, did, or said any thing 
but with a view to you. He every day adapted 
himself to your disposition ; and adjusted himself 
before it, as at a looking-glass. 
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BOOK VIII. 
DIALOGUES. 

ON HAPPINESS. 



It was at a time, when a certain friend, whom 
I highly value, was my guest We had been sitting 
together, entertaining ourselves with Shakspeare. 
Among many of his characters, we had looked 
into that of Wolsey. ' How soon/ says my friend, 
' does the cardinal in disgrace abjure that happi- 
ness, which he was lately so fond off Scarcely oat 
of office, but he begins to exclaim, 

Vain pomp and glory of the world ! I bate ye. 

So true is it, that our sentiments ever vary with 
the season ; and that in adversity we are of one 
mind, in prosperity of another.' — ' As for his mean 
opinion/ said I, ' of human happiness, it is a truth, 
which small reflection might hive taught him long 
vox,, IV. 13 
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before. There seems little need of distress to in- 
form us of this. I rather commend the seeming 
wisdom of that eastern monarch, who in the afflu- 
ence of prosperity, when he was proving every 
pleasure, was yet so sensible of their emptiness, 
their insufficiency to make him happy, that he pro- 
claimed a reward to the man, who should invent a 
new delight. The reward indeed was proclaimed, 
bnt the delight was not to be found' — ' If by de- 
light,* said he, * you mean some good ; something 
conducing to real happiness ; it might have been 
found perhaps, and yet not hit the monarch's 
fancy.* — * Is that,* said I, ' possible ? — ' It is pos- 
sible,* replied he, ** though it had been the sovereign 
good itself. And indeed what wonder? Is it pro- 
bable that such a mortal as an eastern monarch ; 
Mich a pampered, flattered, idle mortal, should 
have attention, or capacity for a subject so de- 
licate ? A subject, enough to exercise the subtlest 
and most acute ?' 

* What then is it you esteem,' said I, * the so- 
vereign good to be ? It should seem, by your re- 
presentation, to be something very uncommon.'— 
' Ask me not the question,' said be, ( you know not 
where it will carry us. Its general idea indeed- is 
easy and plain ; but the detail of particulars is per- 
plexed and long; passions, and opinions for ever 
thwart us ; a paradox appears in almost every ad- 
vance. Besides, did our inquiries succeed ever so 
happily, the very subject itself is always enough to 
give me pain.* — ' That,' replied I, * seems a para- 
dox indeed.'—' It is not,' said he, ' from any pre- 
judice which I have conceived against it ; for to 
man I es teem it the noblest in the world. Nor is. 
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it for being a subject to which my genius does not 
lead me ; for no subject at all times has more em- 
ployed my attention. But the truth is, I can 
scarce ever think of it, but an unlucky story still 
occurs to my mind. A certain star-gazer, with 
his telescope was once viewing the Moon ; and de- 
scribing her seas, her mountains, and her terri- 
tories. Says a clown to his companion, " Let him 
spy what he pleases, we are as near to the moon 
' as he and all bis brethren." So fares il, alas ! with 
these our moral speculations. Practice too often 
creeps, where theory can soar. The philosopher 
proves as weak, as those whom he most contemns. 
A mortifying thought to such as well attend it.' — 
' Too mortifying, 1 replied I, ' to be long dwelt on. 
Give us rather your general idea of the sovereign 
good. This is easy from your own account, bow- 
ever intricate the detail. 

' Thus then,' said he, ' since you are so urgent, 
it is thus that I conceive it. The sovereign good, 
is that, the possession of which renders us happy/ 
— ' And how," said I, ' do we possess it ? Is it sen- 
sual, or intellectual ?' — * There you are entering,' 
said he, ' upon the detail. This is beyond your 
question.' — ' Not a small advance,' said I, ' to in- 
dulge poor curiosity ? Will you raise me a thirst, 
and be so cruel not to allay it ? — * It is not,' re- 
plied he, * of my raising, but your own. Besides 
I am not certain, should I attempt to proceed, 
whether you will admit such authorities as it is 
possible I may vouch.' — * That,' said I, ' must be 
determined by their weight and character.' — 'Sup- 
pose,' said be, * it should be mankind ; the whole 
human race. Would you not think it something 
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strange, to seek of those concerning good, who 
pursue it a thousand ways, and many of them con- 
tradictory?' — ' I confess/ said I, ' it seems so.' — 
* And yet,' continued he, * were there a point, in 
which such dissentients ever agreed, this agree- 
ment would be no mean argument in favour of its 
truth and justness.' — * But where,' replied I, * is 
this agreement to be found ?' 

He answered me by asking, * What if it should 
appear, that there were certain original charac- 
teristics and preconceptions of good, which were 
natural, uniform, and common to all men ; which 
all recognized in their various pursuits ; and that 
the difference lay only in the applying them to par- 
ticulars ? — 'This requires,' said I, 'to be illus- 
trated.'-— ' As if,' continued he, 'a company of 
travellers, in some wide forest, were all intending 
for one city, but each by a rout peculiar to him- 
self. The roads indeed would be various, and 
many perhaps false ; but all who travelled, would 
have one end in view.' — * It is evident,' said I, 
4 they would.' — ( So fares it then,' added he, ' with 
mankind in the pursuit of good. The ways indeed 
are many, but what they seek is one. 

' For instance : did you ever hear of any, who 
in pursuit of their good were for living the life of 
a bird, an insect, or a fish ?' — * None.' — ' And why 
not ?' — ' It would be inconsistent,' answered I, 
' with their nature/ — ' Yon see then,' said he, 
B they all agree in this ; that what they pursue, 
ought to be consistent, and agreeable to their 
proper nature.' — ' So ought it,' said I, ' undoubt- 
edly.' — ' If so,' continued he, ' one preconception 
is discovered which is common to good in §je- 
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1 : it is, that all good is supposed something 
cable to nature.' — 'This indeed/ replied I, 
ms to be agreed on all hands/ 
Bat again/ said he, ' is there a man scarcely 
ae found of a temper so truly mortified, as to 
juiesce in the lowest, and shortest necessaries 
life? Who aims not, if he be able, at something 
rther, something better ?' — I replied, ' scarcely 
ie.' — ' Do not multitudes pursue,' said he, ' in- 
dite objects of desire, acknowledged, every ope 
f them, to be in no respect necessaries ? Exqui- 
ite viands, delicious wines, splendid apparel, cn- 
ions gardens ; magnificent apartments adorned 
with pictures and sculptures * music and poetry, 
and the whole tribe of elegant arts?* — ' It is evi- 
dent,' said I. — ( If it be,' continued he, ' it should 
seem, that they all considered the chief or so- 
vereign good, not to be that, which conduces to 
bare existence or mere being ; for to this the ne- 
cessaries alone are adequate.' — I replied, ' they 
were/ — ' But if not this, it must be somewhat con- 
ducive to that, which is superior to mere being/— 
1 It must' — ' And what/continued he, 'can this be, 
but well-being, under the various shapes, in which 
differing opinions paint it ? Or can you suggest 
any thing else ?* — I replied, ' I could not/ — * Mark 
here, then,' continued he, ' another preconception, 
in which they all agree ; the sovereign good is 
somewhat conducive, not to mere being, but to 
well being/ — I replied, * it had so appeared.' 

' Again,' continued he, ' what labour, what 
expense, to procure those rarities, which our own 
poor country is unable to. afford us 1 How is tut 
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world ransacked to its utmost verges, and It 

(Uid ait* imparted from every quarter ! Nay n 
how do we baffle nature herself; invert lier o 
seek, the vegetables of spring in the rigon 
winter, and winter's ice during the heats of 
met!' — I replied, 'we did.' — 'And what t 
poinlmenl, what remorse, when endeavours 
— ' It hi true' — ' If this then be evident,' sji 
' it would see.ni, that whatever we. dcire a: 
chief and sovereign good, is soiuetiiin- \Un. 
far as possible, we would accommodate t 
places and times.' — I answered, ' so it appe 
■ See linn, 1 said be, ' another ol'ils cliiirnciei i 
another pre-conceplion. 

'But further still; what contests for w€ 
What scrambling for property! What perils i 
pursuit! What solicitude in the maintenance ! 
why all this ? To what purpose, what end 
is not the reason plain? Is it not, (hat wealll 
continually procure us, whatever we fancy £ 
and make thai |ic|-petu;il, which would othc 
be transient?' — I replied, ' it seemed so.' — ' 
not further desired, as supplying us from onrse 
when without it, we must be beholden to th 
nevolence of others, and depend on their ea 
for all that we enjoy f* — ' It is true,' said I, 

'Again; is not power of every degree as I 
contested for, as wealth? Arc not magistr 
honours, principalities, and empire, the ant 
of strife and everlasting contention?' — I re| 
' they were.' — ' And why,' said lie, ' this ? T 
lain what end? Is it not to Irelp us, like weali 
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the possession of what we desire ? Is it not further 
to ascertain, to secure our enjoyments ; that when 
others would deprive us, we may be strong enough 
to resist them ?' — I replied, ' it was/ 

' Or, to invert the whole, why are there, who 
seek recesses the most distant and retired ? flee 
courts and power, and submit to parsimony and 
obscurity? Why* all this, but from the same in- 
tention ? From an opinion, that small possessions* 
used moderately, are permanent; that larger pos- 
sessions raise envy, and are more frequently in- 
vaded ; that the safety of power and dignity is 
more precarious, than that of retreat; and that 
therefore they have chosen, what is most eligible 
upon the whole ? — ' It is not,' said I, ' improbable, 
that they act by some snch motive.' 

* Do you not see then,' continued he, ' two or 
three more preconceptions of the sovereign good, 
which are sought for by all, as essential to con- 
stitute it? — 'And what,' said I, 'are these?' — 
' That it should not be transient, nor derived'from 
the will of others, nor in their power to take away; 
but be durable, self-derived, and (if I may use 
the expression) indeprivable.' — * I confess,' said I, 
4 it appears so.' — * But we have already found it to 
be considered, as something agreeable to our na- 
ture ; conducive, not to mere being, but to well- 
being; and what we aim to have accommodated to 
all places and times.' — ' We have.' 

4 There may be other characteristics/ said he, 
< but these I think sufficient. See then its idea ; 
behold it, as collected from the original, natural, 
and universal preconceptions of all mankind. The 
sovereign good, they have taught us, ought to be 
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something agreeable to our nature ; conducive to 
well-being ; accommodated to all places and times ; 
durable, self-derived, and indeprivable.'— ' Your 
account/ said I, ' appears just' Harris. 



THE SAME SUBJECT. 



* Brutus perished untimely, and Caesar did no 
more' — These words I was repeating the next day 
to myself, when my friend appeared, and cheer- 
fully bade me good-morrow. I could not return 
his compliment with an equaj gaiety, being intent, 
somewhat more than usual, on what had passed the 
day before. Seeing this, he proposed a walk into 
the fields. ' The face of nature,' said he, ' will 
perhaps dispel these glooms. No assistance, on 
my part, shall be wanting^ you may be assured. 1 I 
accepted his proposal; the walk began ; and our 
former conversation insensibly renewed. 

' Brutus,' said he, ' perished untimely, and Cae- 
sar did no more. — It was thus, as I remember, not 
long since you were expressing yourself. And yet 
suppose their fortunes to have been exactly pa- 
rallel ; which would you have preferred? Would 
you have been Caesar or Brutus ? — ' Brutus,' re* 
plied I, ' beyond all controversy.' — He asked me, 

* Why r Where was the difference, when their for* 
tunes, as we now supposed them, were considered 
as the same?' — 'There seems,' said I, abstract 
from their fortunes, something, I know not what, 
intrinsically preferable in the life and character of 
Brutus/ — * If that,' said he, * be true, then must 
we derive it, not from the success of his endea- 
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vours, but from their troth and rectitude. He 
had the comfort to be conscious, that his cause 
was a just one. It was impossible the other should 
have any such feeling/ — ' I believe,' said I, ' you 
have explained it' 

* Suppose then/ continued he, ' it is but merely 
an hypothesis, suppose, I say, we were to place 
the sovereign good in such a rectitude of conduct, 
in the conduct merely, and not in the event. 
Suppose we were to fix our happiness, not in the 
actual attainment of that health, that perfection 
of a social state, that fortunate concurrence of 
externals, which is congruous to our nature, and 
which all have a right to pursue ; but solely fix it 
in the mere doing whatever is correspondent to 
such an end, even though we never attain, or are 
near attaining it. In fewer words; what if we 
make our natural state the standard only to deter- 
mine our conduct; and place our happiness in the 
rectitude of this conduct alone? On such an hy- 
pothesis, (and we consider it as nothing further) 
we should not want a good, perhaps, to correspond 
to our pre-conceptions; for this, it is evident, 
would be correspondent to them all.' — ' Your doc- 
trine/ replied I, * is so new and strange, that though 
you have been copious in explaining, I can hardly 
yet comprehend you.' 

' It amounts all/ said he, ' but to this : place 
your happiness where your praise is.' — I asked, 
* Where he supposed that?' — ' Not/ replied he, ' in 
the pleasures which you feel, more than your dis- 
grace lies in the pain ; not in the casual prosperity 
of fortune, more than your disgrace in the casual 
adversity, but in just complete action throughout 
you iv. x 
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every part of life, whatever be the face of things, 
whether favourable, or the contrary.' 

' But why then,' said I, ' such accuracy about 
externals? So much pains to be informed, what 
are pursuable, what avoidable ?' — * It behoves the 
pilot/ replied he, ' to know the seas and the winds; 
the nature of tempests, calms, and tides. They 
are the subjects, about which his heart is conver- 
sant. Without a just experience of them, he can 
never prove himself an artist Yet we look not 
for his reputation either in fair gales, or in adverse ; 
but in the skilfuhiess of his conduct, be these 
events as they happen. In like manner fares it 
with the moral artist. He, for a subject, has the. 
whole of human life: health and sickness; plea- 
sure and pain ; with every other possible incident, 
which can befal him during his existence. If his 
knowledge of all these be accurate and exact, so 
too must his conduct; in which we place his hap- 
piness. But if his knowledge be defective, must 
not his conduct be defective also ?— I replied, ' Sp- 
it should seem/ — ' And if his conduct, then his 
happiness ?*— ' It is true.' 

' You see then/ continued he, ' even though ex- 
ternals were as nothing; though it was true, in 
their own nature, they were neither good nor evil ; 
yet an accurate knowledge of them is, from our 
hypothesis, absolutely necessary.' — ' Indeed,' said 
I, • you have proved it.' 

He continued— ' Interior artists may be at a 
stand, because they want materials. From theii 
stubbornness and intractability, they may often be 
disappointed. But as long as life is passing, and 
mature continue* to operate, the moral artist of lift 
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has at all times all be desires. -He can never want 
a subject fit to exercise him in bis proper calling; 
and that with this happy motive to the constancy 
of his endeavours, that, the crosser, the harsher, 
the* more untoward the events, the greater his 
praise, the more illustrious his reputation.' 

' All this/ said I, ' is tme, and cannot be dented. 
But one circumstance there appears, where your 
simile seems to (ail. The praise indeed of the 
pilot we allow to be in his conduct ; but it is in 
the success of that conduct, where -we look, for 
his happiness. If a storm arise, and the ship be 
lost, we call him not happy, how well soever he 
may have conducted it. It is then only we con- 
gratulate him, when he has reached the desired 
haven.' — ' Your distinction/ said he, 'is just. And 
it is here lies the noble prerogative of moral artists, 
above all others. But yet I know not how to ex- 
plain myself, I fear my doctrine will appear so 
strange.' — 'You may proceed/ said I, * safely, 
since you advance it but as an hypothesis.' 

1 Thus then/ continued he—' the end, in other 
arts, is ever distant and removed. It consists not 
in the mere conduct, much less in a single energy ; 
but is the just result of many energies, each of 
which 13 essential to it. Hence, by obstacles, un- 
avoidable, it may often be retarded : nay more, 
may be so embarrassed, as never possibly to be 
attained. But in the moral art of life, the very 
conduct is the end ; the very conduct, I say, itself, 
throughout every its minutest energy ; because 
each of these, however minute, partake as truly of 
rectitude, as the largest combination of them, when 
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considered collectively. Hence, of all arts this 
the only one perpetually complete in every ii 
stant, because it needs not, like other arts, time t 
arrive at that perfection, at which in every instai 
it is arrived already. Hence by duration it is m 
rendered either more or less perfect ; completioi 
like truth, admitting of no degrees, and being in n 
sense capable of either intention or remissioi 
And hence too by necessary connection, (which : 
a greater paradox than all) even that happiness < 
sovereign good, the end of this moral art, is itse 
too, in every instant, consummate and complete 
is neither heightened nor diminished by the quai 
tity of its duration, but is the same to its enjoyer 
for a moment or a century.' 

Upon this I smiled. — He asked me the reason.- 
' It is only to observe,' said I, ' the course of on 
inquiries. A new hypothesis has been advanced 
appearing somewhat strange, it is desired to be e: 
plained. You comply with the request, and i 
pursuit of the explanation, make it ten times moi 
obscure and unintelligible, than before.' — * It 
but too often the fate,' said he, * of us commei 
tators. But you know in such cases what is usi 
ally done. When the comment will not explai 
the text, we try whether the text will not explai 
itself. The method, it is possible, may assist 1 
here. The hypothesis, which we would have i 
lustrated, was no more than this : That the sov< 
reign good lay in rectitude of conduct ; and thi 
tiiis good corresponded to all our pre-conception 
Let us examine then, whether, upon trial, this co 
despondence will appear to hold; and, for air <fc 
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we have advanced since,, suffer it to pass, and not 
perplex us.' — ' Agreed/ said I, ' willingly, for now 
I hope to comprehend you.' 

' Recollect then,' said he. ' Do yon not remem- 
ber that one pre-conception of the sovereign good 
was, to be accommodated to all times and places?*—* 
'I remember it.' — 'And is there any time, or any 
place, whence rectitude of conduct may be ex- 
cluded ? Is there not a right action in prosperity, 
a right action in adversity ? May there not be a 
decent, generous, and laudable behaviour, not only 
ip peace, in power, and in hearth ; but in war, in, 
oppression, in sickness, and in death? — 'There 
may.' 

' And what shall we say to those other pre-con- 
ceptions; to being durable, self-derived, and in- 
deprivable? Can there be any good so durable, as. 
the power of always doing right? Is there any 
good conceivable, so entirely beyond the power of 
others? Or, if you hesitate, and are doubtful, I 
would willingly be informed,, into what circum- 
stances may fortune throw a brave and honest man, 
where it shall not be In his power to act bravely 
and honestly? If there be no such, the rectitude of 
conduct, if a good, is a good indeprivable.' — ' I 
confess/ said I, ' it appears so.' 

' But further/ said he, ' another pre-conception 
of the sovereign good was, to be agreeable to na- 
ture.' — *It was.' — * And can any thing be more 
agreeable to a rational and social animal, than ra- 
tional and social conduct ?* — ' Nothing.' — * But rec- 
titude of conduct is with us rational and social 
conduct.' — * It is.* 

1 Once more/ continued he, * another pre-coiK 
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ception of this good was, to be conducive not t* 
mere-being, but to well-being.' — ' Admit it.'— * 
' And can any thing, believe you, conduce so pro* 
bably to the well-being of a rational, social animal, 
as the right exercise of that reason, and of those 
social affections ?' — ( Nothing.' — ' And what is this 
same exercise, but the highest rectitude of con- 
duct ?• — ' Certainly.' Hanis* 



on criticism. 

*— 'And how did Garrick speak the soliloquy 
last night ?' — ' Oh, against all rule, my lord, most 
ungrammatically ! betwixt the substantive and the 
adjective, which should agree together in number, 
case, and gender, he made a breach thus, — stop- 
ping as if the point wanted settling ;~and -betwixt 
the nominative case, which your lordship knows 
should govern the verb, he suspended his voice in 
the epilogue a dozen times, three seconds and 
three fifths by a stop-watch, my lord, each time.' 
Admirable grammarian ! — ' But in suspending 
his voice — was the sense suspended likewise ? did 
no expression of attitude or countenance fill up the 
chasm ? — Was the eye silent ? Did yon narrowly 
Jookf — 'I look'd only at the stop-watch, my 
lord.' — Excellent observer ! 

' And what of this new book the whole world 
makes such a rout about?' — 'Oh! 'tis out of all 
plumb, my lord, — quite an irregular thing t not 
one of the angles at the four corners was a right 
angle. — I had my rule and compasses, my lord, in 
any jjocket'— Excellent critic ! 
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— ' And for the epic poem your lordship bid me 
look at; — upon taking tbe length, breadth, height, 
and depth of it, and trying t lem at home upon an 
exact scale of Bossu's — 'tis out* my lord, in every 
one of its dimensions.'— -Admirable connoisseur ! 

— — ' And did you step in, to take a look at the 
grand picture in your way back P — ' 'lis a melan- 
choly daub ! my lord ; not one principle of the 

pyramid in any one group ! and what a price ! 

for there is nothing of the colouring of Titian 

the expression of Rubens the grace of Ra- 
phael the purity of Dominicliino the cor- 

regiescity of Corregio the learning of Poussia 

the airs of Guido— the taste of the Car* 

rachis or the grand contour of Angelo.' 

Grant me patience, just Heaven !— Of all the 
cants which are canted in this canting world-*-* 
though the cant of- hypocrites may be the worst— 
the cant of criticism is the most tormenting ! 

I would go fifty miles on foot, to kiss tbe hand of 
that man, whose generous heart will give up the, 

reigns of his imagination into his author's hands 

be pleased he knows not why, and cares not where- 
fore. Sterne, 



ONNEGROEV. 



< When Tom, an' please your honour, got to. th* 
shop, there was nobody in it, but a poor negro girl, 
with a bunch of white feathers slightly tied to the 
end of a long cane, flapping away flies— not killing- 

them.' ' Tis a pretty picture.!' said my uncle 

Toby — 'she .had suffered .persecution, Trim, and 

had learnt mercy' 

* She was good, an' please, ^<nk taKou.* 
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from nature as well as from hardships ; and there 
are circumstances in the story of that poor friendless 
slut, that would melt a heart of stone,' said Trim ; 
' and some dismal winter's evening, when your 
honour is in the humour, they shall be told yon 
with the rest of Trim's story, for it makes a part of 
H' 

' Then do not forget, Trim/ said my uncle 
Toby. 

' A negro has a soul ? an* please your honour,' 
said the corporal (doubtingly.) 

' I am not much versed, corporal/ quoth my 
nncle Toby, ' in things of that kind ; but I sup- 
pose, God would not leave him without one, any 

more than thee or me' 

-' It would be putting one sadly over the 



head of another/ quoth the corporal. 

' It would so/ said my uncle Toby.—' Why 
then, an' please your honour, is a black wench to 
be used worse than a white one?* 

' I can give no reason/ said my uncle Toby ' ■ 

— — * Only/ cried the corporal, shaking his 
head, ' because she has no one to stand up for 
her* 

' Tis tliat very thing, Trim/ quoth my nncle 
Toby, ' which recommends her to protection, and 

her brethren with her ; 'tis the fortune of war 

which has put the whip into our hands now 

where it may be liereafter, Heaven knows ! — but be 
it where it will, the brave, Trim, will not use it un- 
kindly.' 

' God forbid/ said the corporal. 

* Amen/ responded my uncle Toby, laying his 
//and upon his heart. Sterne, 
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ON THE NATURE OF THE SOUL. 

•RASELA8, fttlNCESS, IMLAC, AND ASTRONOMER. 

' What reason !' said the prince, * can be given, 
why the Egyptians should thus expensively pre- 
serve those carcases which some nations consume 
with fire, others lay to mingle with the earth, and 
all agree to remove from their sight, as soon as de- 
cent rites can be performed?* 

' The original of ancient customs/ said Imlac, 
* is commonly unknown ; for the practice often 
continues when the cause has ceased; and concern- 
ing superstitious ceremonies, it is vain to conjec- 
ture ; for what reason did not dictate, reason can> 
not explain. I have long believed, that the prac- 
tice of embalming arose only from tenderness to 
the remains of relations or friends, and to this 
opinion I am the more inclined, because it 
seems impossible that this case should have been 
general : had all the dead been embalmed, their 
-repositories must in time have been more spacious 
than the dwellings of the living. I suppose only 
the rich or honourable were secured from corrup- 
tion, and the rest left to the course of nature. 

' But it 4s commonly supposed, that the Egyp- 
tians believed the soul to live as long as the body 
continued undissolved, and therefore tried this 
method of eluding death.* 

' Could the wise Egyptians,' said Nekayah, 
' think so grossly of the soul ? If the soul could once 
survive its separation, what could it afterwards re- 
ceive or suffer from the body ? 

' The Egyptians would doubtless think errone- 

VOL. IV. Y 
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ously,' said the astronomer, ' in the darkness of 
heathenism, and the* first dawn of philosophy. The 
nature of the soul is still disputed, amidst all our 
opportunities of clearer knowledge: some yet say* 
that it may be material, who, nevertheless, believe 
it to be immortal/ 

* Some/ answered Imlac, ' have indeed said; 
that the soul is material; but I can scarcely be- 
lieve, that any man has thought it, who knew how- 
to think ; for all the conclusions of reason enforce 
the immateriality of mind, and all the notices of 
sense and investigations of science concur to prove 
the unconsciousness of matter. 

' It was never supposed that cogitation is inhe- 
rent in matter, or that every particle is a thinking 
being. Yet, if any part of matter be devoid of 
thought,* what part can we suppose to think? 
Matter can differ from matter only in form, den- 
sity, bulk, motion, and direction of motion : to 
which of these, however varied or combined, can 
consciousness be annexed P To be round or square, 
to be solid or fluid, to be great or little, to be- 
moved slowly or swiftly one way or another, are 
modes of material existence, all equally alien from- 
the nature of -cogitation. If matter be once with- 
out thought, it can only be made to think by some 
new modification, but all the modifications which 
it can admit are equally unconnected with cogita- 
tive powers.' 

' But the materialists/ said the astronomer, 
* urges, that matter may have qualities with which' 
we are unacquainted.' 

' He who will determine/ returned Imlac, 

' against that which he knows, because there may 

he something which he tavom wA % Y&^mK. tsjfctkt 
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hypothetical possibility against acknowledged cer- 
tainty, is not to be admitted among reasonable 
beings. All that we know of matter is, that matter 
is inert, senseless, and lifeless ; and if this convic- 
tion cannot he opposed but by referring us to some- 
thing that we know not, we have all the evidence 
that human intellect can admit. If that which is 
known may be overruled by that which is unknown, 
no being, not omniscient, can arrive at certainty/ 
' Yet let us not,' said the astronomer, ' too arro- 
gantly limit the Creator's power.' 

* It is no limitation of omnipotence,' replied the 
poet, ' to suppose, that one thing is not consistent 
with another, that the same proposition cannot be 
at once true and false, that the same number cannot 
be even and odd, that cogitation cannot be con- 
ferred on that which is created incapable of cogi* 
tatioru' 

1 I know not/ said Nekayah, ' any great use of 
this question. Does that immateriality, which- in 
my opinion you have sufficiently proved, necessa- 
rily include eternal duration ?' 

' Of immateriality,' said Imlac, ' our ideas are 
negative, and therefore obscure. Immateriality 
seems to imply a natural power of perpetual dura- 
tion as a consequence of exemption from all causes 
of decay : whatever perishes is destroyed by the 
solution of its contexture, and separation of its 
parts ; nor can we conceive how that which has no 
parts, and therefore admits no solution, can be na- 
turally corrupted or impaired.' 

* I know not,' said Rasselas, 4 how to conceive 
any thing without extension; what is extended 
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mast have parts, and you allow, that winterer has 
parts may be destroyed.' 

1 Consider your own conceptions,' replied Imlac, 
' and the difficulty will be less. You will find sub- 
stance without extension. An ideal form is no less, 
veal than material bulk : yet an ideal form has no 
extension. It is no less certain, when yon think 
on a pyramid, that your mind possesses the idea of 
a pyramid, than that the pyramid itself is standing. 
What space does the idea of a pyramid occupy 
more than 'lie idea of a grain of corn? or how can 
either suffer laceration ? As is the effect such is the 
cause : as thought such is the power that thinks j. 
a power impassive and indiscerptible.' 

' But the Beipg,' said Nekayah, ' whom I fear 
to name ; the Being which made the soul, can de- 
stroy it* 

' He surely can destroy it,' answered Imlac, 
' since, however imperishable, it receives from a 
superior nature its power of duration. . That it will 
not perish by any inherent cause of decay, or prin- 
ciple of corruption, may be shown by philosophy ; 
but philosophy can tell no more. That it will not 
be annihilated by him that made it, we must humbly 
learn from higher authority.' 

The whole assembly stood awhile silent and col- 
lected. ' Let us return,' said Rasselas, ' from this 
scene of mortality. How gloomy would be these 
mansions of the dead to him who did not know 
that he should never die, that what now acts shall 
continue its agency, and what now thinks shall 
think on for ever ! Those that lie here stretched 
before us, the wise and the powerful of ancient 
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times, warn us to remember the shortness of our 
present state : they were, perhaps, snatched away 
while they were busy, like us, in the choice of 
life.' 

1 To me,' said the princess, ' the choice of life is 
become less important; I hope hereafter to think 
only on the choice of eternity.' Johnson. 



BEAUTY AND UTILITY COMBINED IN THE PRO- 
DUCTIONS OP NATURE. 

THERON AND ASPASIO. 

Theron and Aspasio took a morning walk into 
the fields ; their spirits cheered, and their imagina- 
tions lively ; gratitude glowing in their hearts, and 
the whole creation smiling around them. 

After sufficient exercise, they seated themselves 
on a mossy hillock, which offered its conch. The 
rising Sun had visited the spot, to dry up the dews 
and exhale the damps, that might endanger health ; 
to open the violets, and to expand the primroses, 
that decked the green. The whole shade of the 
wood was collected behind them; and a beautiful, 
extensive, diversified landscape spread itself before 
them. 

Theron, according to his usual manner, made 
many improving remarks on the prospect, and its 
furniture. He traced the footsteps of an All- 
comprehending contrivance, and pointed out the 
strokes of inimitable skill. He observed the 
grand exertions of power, and the rich exuberance 
of goodness, most signally, most charmingly conspi- 
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cnous through the whole.* — Upon one circumstance 
he enlarged, with particular satisfaction. 

Ther. See ! Aspasio, how all is calculated to ad- 
minister the highest delight to mankind. Those 
trees and hedges, which skirt the extremities of 
the landscape, stealing away from their real bulk, 
and lessening by gentle diminutions, appear like 
elegant pictures in miniature. Those which oc- 
cupy the nearer situations, are a set of noble 
images, swelling upon the eye, in full proportion, 
and in a variety of graceful attitudes ; both of 
them ornamenting the several apartments of our 
common abode, with a mixture of delicacy and 
grandeur. 

The blossoms that array the branches, the flowers 
that embroider the mead, address and entertain 
our eyes with every charm of beauty : whereas, to 
other creatures,- they are destitute of all those at- 
tractions, which result from a combination of the 
loveliest colours, and the most alluring forms. 
Yonder streams, that glide, with smooth serenity, 
along the valleys, glittering to the distant view, 
like sheets of polished crystal, or soothing the at- 
tentive ear, with the softness of aquatic murmurs, 
are not less exhilarating to the fancy, than refresh- 
ing to the soil through which they pass. The 
huge, enormous mountain} the steep and dizzy 
precipice; the pendent horrours of the craggy 
promontory ; wild and awful as they are, furnish 
an agreeable entertainment to the human mind ; 
and please, even while they amaze : whereas, the 
beasts take no other notice of those majestic de- 
formities, than to avoid the dangers they threaten. 

Asp. How wonderfully do such considerations 
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exalt our ideas of the Creator's goodness, his very 
distinguishing goodness to mankind ! And should 
they not proportionabry endear that eternal Bene- 
factor to our hearts ? His ever-bountiful hand has, 
with profuse liberality, scattered blessings among 
all the ranks of animated existence. But to us he 
exercises a beneficence of a very superior kind. 
We are treated with peculiar attention. We are 
admitted to scenes of delight, which none but our- 
selves are capable of relishing. 

Ther. Another remark, though very obvious, is 
equally important. The destination of all these 
external things is no less advantageous, than their 
formation is beautiful. The bloom, which en- 
gages the eye with its delicate hues, is cherishing 
the embryo fruit ; and forming, within its silken 
folds, the rudiments of a future dessert. — Those, 
streams, which shine from afar, like fluid silver, 
are much more valuable in their productions, and 
beneficial in their services, than they are beautiful 
in their appearance. They distribute, as they roll 
along their winding banks, cleanliness to our 
houses, and fruitfulness to our lands. They nou- 
rish, and at their own expense, a nevervfailing sup- 
ply of the finest fish. They visit our cities, and 
attend our wharfs, as so many public vehicles, 
ready to set out at all hours. 

Those sheep, which give their udders to be 
drained by the busy frisking lambs, are fattening 
their flesh for our support ; and while they fill 
their own fleeces, are providing for our comfort- 
able clothing. Yonder kine, some of which are 
browsing upon the tender herb, others, satiated 
with pasturage, and ruminating under the shady 
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covert, though ci r.seious of 1:0 mu'Ii design, are 
concocting, tor our use, one of the softest, purest, 
most salutary of liquors. The bees, that fly hum- 
ming about our seat, and pursue their work on the 
fragrant blossoms, are collecting balm and sweet- 
ness, to compose the richest of sirups ; which, 
though the produce of their toil, is intended for 
our good. Nature and her whole family, are our 
obsequious servants, our ever-active labourers. 
They bring the fruits of their united industry, and 
pour them into our lap, or deposit them in our 
store-rooms. 

Asp. Who can ever sufficiently admire this im- 
mense benignity ! — The Supreme Disposer of 
events has commanded delight and profit to walk 
hand in hand, through his ample creation ; making 
all things so perfectly pleasing, as if beauty was 
their only end ; yet all things so eminently service- 
able, as if usefulness had been their sole design. — 
And, as a most winning invitation to our grati- 
tude, he has rendered man the centre, in which all 
the emanations of his beneficence, diffused through 
this terrestrial system, finally terminate. 

Harvey* 



ON THE EXCELLENCE OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

THERON AND ASPASIO. 

Ther. I fear my friend suspects me to be some- 
what wavering, or defective, in veneration for the 
Scriptures. 

Asp, No, Therou, I have a better opinion of your 
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taste and discernment, than to harbour any such 
suspicion. 

Thar. The Scriptures are certainly an inexhaus- 
tible fund of materials, for the most delightful and 
ennobling discourse and meditation. When we 
consider the author of those sacred books, that 
they came originally from Heaven, were dictated 
by divine wisdom, have the same consummate ex- 
cellence as the works of creation ; it is really sur- 
prising, that we are not often searching by study, 
by meditation, or converse, into one or other of 
those important volumes. • 

Asp. I admire, I must confess, the very language 
and composition of the Bible. Would you see his- 
tory in all her simplicity, and all her force ; most 
beautifully easy, yet irresistibly striking? — See 
her, or rather feel her energy, touching the nicest 
movements of the soul, and triumphing over our 
passions, in the inimitable narrative of Joseph's 
life. — The representation of Esau's bitter distress; 
the conversation pieces of Jonathan and his gallant 
friend ; the memorable journal of the disciples go- 
ing to Emmaus; are finished models of the impas- 
sioned and affecting. — Here is nothing studied; no 
flights of fancy; no embellishments of oratory. If 
we sometimes choose a plaintive strain, such as 
softens the mind, and soothes an agreeable melan- 
choly, are any of the classic writers superior, in 
the eloquence of mourning, to David's pathetic 
elegy on his beloved Jonathan ; to his most passi- 
onate and inconsolable moan over the lovely but 
unhappy Absalom; or to that melodious woe, 
which warbles and bleeds, in every line of Jere- 
miah's Lamentations? 

vou iv. z 
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Are we 'admirers of antiquity ? — Here we are 
led back, beyond the universal deluge, and far 
beyond the date of any other annals. — We are in- 
troduced to the earliest inhabitants of the earth. 
We take a view of mankind in their undisguised 
primitive plainness, when the days, of their life 
were but little short of a thousand years. We are 
brought acquainted with the origin of nations ; 
-with the creation of the world ; and with the birth 
of time itself. 

Are we delighted with vast achievements ?— 
Where is any thing comparable to the miracles in 
Egypt, and the wonders in the field of Zoan P to 
the memoirs of the Israelites, passing through the 
depths of the sea ; sojourning amidst the inhospi- 
table deserts; and conquering the kingdom of Ca- 
naan ? — Here we behold the fundamental laws of 
the universe, sometimes suspended, sometimes re- 
versed ; and not only the current of Jordan, but 
the course of nature, controlled. 

If we want maxims of wisdom, or have a taste 
for the laconic style, — how copiously may our 
wants be supplied, and how delicately our taste gra- 
tified ! especially in the book of Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, and some of the minor prophets. — Here 
are the most sage lessons of instruction, adapted 
to every circumstance of life ; formed upon the ex- 
perience of all preceding ages ; and perfected by 
the unerring spirit of inspiration. These are deli- 
vered with such remarkable conciseness, that one 
might venture to say, every word is a sentence : 
at least, every sentence may be called an apo- 
phthegm, sparkling with brightness of Ihongfrt, 
or weiglity with solidity of cense. The whole, 
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like a profusion of pearls, containing, in a very 
small compass, a value almost immense ; all heaped 
up (as an ingenious writer observes) with a con- 
fused magnificence, above the little niceties of 
order. 

If we look for strength of reasoning, and warmth 
of exhortation, or the manly boldness of impartial 
reproof; let us have recourse to the Acts of the 
Apostles, and to the Epistles of Paul. These are a 
specimen, or rather these are the standard, of 
them all. 

Another recommendation of the Scriptures, is, 
that they afford the most awful and most amiable 
manifestations of the Deity. His glory shines, and 
his goodness smiles, in those divine pages, with un- 
paralleled lustre. Here we have a satisfactory ex- 
planation of our own state. The origin of evil is 
traced; the cause of all our misery discovered; 
and the remedy, the infallible remedy, both clearly 
shown, and freely offered. The atonement and 
intercession of Christ lay a firm foundation for all 
onr hopes ; while gratitude for his dying love sug- 
gests the most winning incitements to every duty. 
— Morality, Theron, your (and, let me add, my) 
admired morality, is here delineated in all Its 
branches, is placed upon its proper basis, and 
raised to its highest elevation. The Holy Spirit 
is promised to enlighten the darkness of our under- 
standings, and strengthen the imbecility of our 

wills. What an ample Can you indulge me, 

on this favourite topic ? 

Ther. It is, I assure you, equally pleasing to my- 
self. Your enlargements, therefore, need no apo- 
logy. 



±7t 
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Asp. What ample provision Is made, or refer 
to, by these excellent books, for all oar spirit 
wants! and, in this respect, how indispnti 
is their superiority to all other compositions ? 
any one convinced of guilt, as provoking Heav 
and raining the soul ? Let him ask reason to p< 
out a means of reconciliation, and a refuge 
safety. Reason hesitates, as she replies : ' 1 
Deity may, perhaps, accept out supplications, 2 
grant forgiveness.' But the Scriptures leave as 
to the sad uncertainty of conjecture. They spi 
the language of clear assurance. God has 
forth a propitiation : he does forgive ouriniquiti 
he will remember our sins no more. 

Are we assaulted by temptation, or averse 
duty ? Philosophy may attempt to parry the thn 
or to stir up the reluctant mind, by disclosing, 
deformity of vice, and urging the fitness of thin 
Feeble expedients 1 just as well calculated to 
complish the ends proposed, as the flimsy fortifi 
tion of a cobweb to defend us from the ball 01 
cannon. The Bible recommends no such incc 
petent succours. ' My grace,* says its almigl 
Author, ' is sufficient for thee.' — * Sin shall 1 
have dominion over you/ — The great Jehovah, 
whom is everlasting strength, * worketh in 
both to will, and to do, of his good pleasure.' 

Should we be visited with sickness, or overtal 
by any calamity, the consolation which Pli 
offers, is, that such dispensations coincide with ' 
universal plan of divine government. Virgil \ 
tell us, for our relief, that afflictive visitations a 
more or less, the unavoidable lot of all men. Ai 
tker moralist whispers in the dejected suffer* 
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ear, ' Impatience adds to the load j whereas a 
calm submission renders it more supportable/ — 
Does the word of revelation dispense such spirit- 
less and fugitive cordials ? — No : those sacred 
pages inform us, that tribulations are fatherly 
chastisements, tokens of our Maker's love, and 
fruits of his care ; that they are intended to work 
in us the peaceable fruits of righteousness ; and to 
work out for us an eternal weight of glory. 

Should we, under the summons of death, have 
recourse to the most celebrated comforters in the 
heathen world; they would increase our appre- 
hensions, rather than mitigate our dread. Death 
is represented, by the great master of their schools, 
as the most formidable of all evils. They were not 
able to determine, whether the soul survived the 
body. Whereas, this inspired volume strips the 
monster of his horrours, or turns him into a mes- 
senger of peace ; gives him an angel's face, and a 
deliverer's hand; and ascertains to the souls of the 
righteous, an immediate translation into the re- 
gions of bliss. 

Ther. Another very distinguishing peculiarity of 
the sacred writings just occurs to my mind; the 
method of communicating advice, or administering 
reproof, by parables : a method which levels itself 
to the lowest apprehension, without giving offence 
to the most supercilious temper. Our Lord was 
asked by a student of the Jewish law, * Who is my 
neighbour!' which implied another question, ' How 
is he to be loved P The inquirer was conceited of 
himself, yet ignorant of the truth, and deficient in 
his duty. Had the wise instructor of mankind ab- 
ruptly declared, ' Thou neither knowest the former, 
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nor fuifillest the latter ;* probably the quei ist would 
have reddened with indignation, and departed in a 
rage. To teach, therefore, and not disgust; to 
convince the man of his errour, and not exasperate 
his mind, he frames a reply, as amiable in the man- 
ner, as it was well adapted to the purpose. 

A certain person going down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, fell among thieves. Not content to rob 
him of his treasure, they strip him of his garments; 
wound him with great barbarity; and leave him 
half dead. Soon after this calamitous accident, a 
traveller happens to come along that very road ; 
and what renders him more likely to afford relief, 
he is one of the ministers of religion ; one who 
taught others the lovely lessons of humanity and 
charity ; and who was, therefore, under the strong- 
est obligations to exemplify them in his own prac- 
tice. He just glances an eye upon the deplorable 
object ; sees him -stretched on the cold ground, 
and weltering in his blood ; but takes no further 
notice : nay, to avoid the trouble of an inquiiy, he 
passes by on the other side. Scarcely was he de- 
parted, when a Levite approaches. This man 
comes nearer, and looks on the miserable spectacle; 
takes a leisurely and attentive survey of the case : 
and though every gash in the bleeding flesh cried 
and pleaded for compassion, this minister of the 
sanctuary neither speaks a word to comfort, nor 
moves a hand to help. Last of all comes a Sama- 
ritan ; one of the abhorred nation, whom the Jews 
hated with the most implacable malignity. Though 
the Levite had neglected an expiring brother; 
though the priest had withheld his pity from one of 
the Lord's peculiar people ; the very moment this 
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Samaritan sees tUv- unhappy sufferer, he melts into 
commiseration. He forgets the embittered foe, 
and considers only the distressed fellow-creatnrc. 
He springs from his horse, and resolves to intermit 
-his journey; The oil and wine, intended for his 
own refreshment, he freely converts into healing 
unguents. He binds up the wounds; sets the dis- 
abled stranger upon his own beast; and with all 
the assiduity of a servant, with all the tenderness 
- of a brother, conducts him to an inn. There he 
deposits money for his present use ; charges the 
host to omit nothing that might eonduce to the re- 
covery or comfort of his guest ; and promises to de- 
fray the whole expense of bis lodging, his mainte- 
nance, and his cure. 

What a lively picture of the most disinterested 
and active benevolence ! a benevolence which ex- 
cludes no persons, not even strangers or enemies, 
from its tender regards ; which disdains no conde- 
scension, grudges no cost, in its labours of love ! 
Could any method of conviction have been more 
forcible, and at the same time more pleasing, than 
the interrogatory proposed by our Lord, and de- 
duced from the narrative ? ' Which now of these 
three, thinkest thou, was neighbour unto him that 
fell among thieves ?' Or can there be an advice 
more suitable to the occasion, more important in 
its nature, or expressed with a more sententious 
energy, than that which is contained in these 
words ; ' Oo thou, and do likewise P In this case, 
the learner instructs, the delinquent condemns, 
himself. Bigotry bears away its prejudice ; and 
pride,( when the moral so sweetly, so imperceptibly 



insinuates) even pride itself, lend* ■ w illin| 

Aip. It has beenveryjostly remarked, tl 
eloquence of similitudes Is equally affecting 
wise, and intelligible to the ignorant. It 
rather than relates, the point to be illustrati 
has been admired by the best judges in all 
but never was carried to its highest peri 
till our Lord spoke the parable of the pr 
which has a beauty that no paraphrase can he. 
a perspicuity that renders all interpretation 
less ; and a force which every reader, not 



Bible, i 



it feel. 



Ther. The condescension and goodness c 
are every where conspicuous. In the prodi 
of nature, he conveys to us the Bum v; 
fruits, by the intervention of the loveliesi 
soma. Though the present ii in itself cxti 
acceptable, he has given it an additional e 
ntcnt, fay the beauties which array it, or til 
fumes which surround it. In the pages of 
tion, likewise, he has communicated to r 
most glorious truths, adorned vcitb the escei 
of composition. Tbey arc, as one of their i 
very elegantly speaks, ' like apples of gold 
hires of silver.' 

Asp. Who then would not willingly obe 
benign command, < Thou shall tulk ..I \'.<- \n 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou w 
by the way ; when thou liest down, and whe 
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accompanies them, I am inclined to say, ' other 
writings, though polished with the nicest touches 
of art, only tinkle on the ear, or affect us like the 
shepherd's reed. But these, even amidst all their 
noble ease, strike, alarm, transport us.' When I 
consider the contents of the Scriptures, and be- 
lieve myself interested in the promises they make, 
and the privileges they confer, I am induced to 
cry out, ' What are all the other books in the 
world, compared with these invaluable volumes.' 

Hervey. 



ON SCEPTICISM IN RELIGION. 
LOCKE AND BAYLE. 

Bayle. Yes, we both were philosophers ; but my 
philosophy was the deepest. You dogmatized; I 
doubted. 

Locke. Do you make doubting a proof of depth 
in philosophy ? It may be a good beginning of it ; 
but it is a bad end. 

Bayle. No: — the more profound our searches 
are into the nature of things, the more uncertainty, 
we shall find ; and the most subtle minds see ob- 
jections and difficulties in every system, which are 
overlooked or undiscoverable by ordinary under- 
standings. 

Locke. It would be better then to be no philo- 
sopher, and to continue in the vulgar herd of man- 
kind, that one may have the convenience of think- 
ing that one knows something.- I find that the 
eyes which nature has given me, see many things 

vol. tv. A. A. 



very clearly, though some .ire out of (lieirreacl 
discerned bill dimly. Wiiat Dpinion onght I to I 
of a physician, who should offer me an cye-wi 
the use of which would at first so sharpen 
sii>ln, as to iMiiv it further tlinn ordinary vi. 
but would in the end put them ont r Your p 
sophy is to tin- eyes of the mind, what I have 
posed the doctor's nostrum to be to those of the b 
It actually brought your own excellent tmderst 
ins, wliidi n;js li_\ iintin.' iguiek-M:Jit<'il, :i ti 1 1 
dered more so by art and n subiilty of Iridic j 
liar to yourself— it brought, I say, yoorvcry 3 
understanding to see nothing clearly; and ( 
loped all the great truths of reason and religio 
mis Is of doubt. 

Bugle. I own it did: — but yOOT tUHIpUM 
not just. I did not sec well, before I iiscii 
pliilniiiijtliic eye-water: I only supposed I 
well ; but I was in an errour, with all the re: 
mankind. The blindness was real, the pcrccp 
were imaginary. I enred myself first of I 
false imaginations, and then I laudably ct 
voured to cure other men. 

Locke. A great enre indeed ! — and dont 
think that, in return for the service yon did t 
they onght to erect yon a statue f 

Itaylt.Ycp ; it is iron J for human nature to t 
its own weakness. When we arfnj.Mulh pre 
1111 a strength we have not, we arc always in 1 
danger of hurting ourselves, or at least ol 
serving ridicule and contempt, by vain and 
efforts. 

Ijicke. I agree with you, that human m 
ilwuld know its own weakness ; but it -liouki 
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feel its strength, and try to improve it. This was 
my employment as a philosopher. I endeavoured 
to discover the real powers of the mind, to see 
what it could do, and what it could not ; to restrain 
it from efforts beyond its ability ; but to teach it 
how to advance as far as the faculties given to it by 
nature, with the utmost exertion and most proper 
culture of them, would allow it to go. In the vast 
ocean of philosophy, I had the line and the plum- 
met always in my hands. Many of its depths I : 
found myself unable to fathom; but, by caution in 
sounding, and the careful observations I made in 
the course of my voyage, I found out some truths 
of so much use to mankind, that they acknowledge 
me to have been their benefactor. 

Bayle. Their ignorance makes them think so. 
Some other philosopher wilt come hereafter, and 
show those truths to be falsehoods. He will pre- 
tend to discover other truths of equal importance. 
A later sage will arise, perhaps among men now 
barbarous and unlearned, whose sagacious disco- 
veries will discredit the opinions of his admired 
predecessor. In philosophy, as in nature, all 
changes its form, and one thing exists by the de- 
struction of another. 

Locke. Opinions taken up without a patient in- 
vestigation, depending on terms not accurately de- 
fined, and principles begged without proof, like 
theories to explain the phenomena of nature, built 
on suppositions instead of experiments, must per- 
petually change and destroy one another. But 
some opinions there are, even in matters not ob- 
vious to the common sense of mankind, which the 
mind has received on such rational grounds of as- 
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sent, that they are as immoveable as the pillars of 
heaven ; or (to speak philosophically) as the great 
laws of nature, by which, under God, the universe 
is sustained. Can you seriously think, that be- 
cause the hypothesis of your countryman Descar- 
tes, which was nothing but an ingenious, well-ima- 
gined romance, has been lately exploded, the sys- 
tem of Newton, which is built on experiments and 
geometry, the two most certain methods of disco- 
vering truth, will ever fail ; or that, because the 
whhns of fanatics and the divinity of the schoolmen, 
cannot now be supported, the doctrines of that re- 
ligion, which I, the declared enemy of all enthu- 
siasm and false reasoning, firmly believed and main- 
tained, will ever be shaken? 

Boyle. If you had asked Descartes, while he was 
in the height of his vogue, whether his system 
would ever be confuted by any other philosophers, 
as that of Aristotle had been by his, what answer 
do you suppose he would have returned ? 

Locke. Come, come, you yourself know the dif- 
ference between the foundations on which the cre- 
dit of those systems, and that of Newton is placed. 
Your scepticism is more affected than real. You 
found it a shorter way to a great reputation, (the 
only wish of your heart,) to object, than to defend ; 
to pull down, than to set up. And your talents 
were admirable for that kind of work. Then your 
huddling together in a Critical Dictionary, a plea- 
sant tale, or obscene jest, and a grave argument 
against the Christian religion, a witty confutation 
of some absurd author, and an artful sophism t< 
impeach some respectable truth, was particularl 
commodious to all our young smarts and una 
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terers in free-thinking. Bat what mischief have 
yon not done to human society? Yon have en- 
deavoured, and with some degree of success, to 
shake those foundations, on which the whole moral 
world, and the great fabric of social happiness, 
entirely rest. How could you, as a philosopher, 
in the sober hours of reflection, answer for this to 
your conscience, even supposing you had doubts 
of the truth of a system, which gives to virtue its 
sweetest hopes, to impenitent vice its greatest 
fears, and to true penitence its best consolations ; 
which restrains even the least approaches to guilt, 
and yet makes those allowances for the infirmities 
of our nature, which the stoic pride denied to it, 
but which its real imperfection, and the goodness > 
of its infinitely benevolent Creator, so evidently 
require ? 

Boyle. The mind is free ; and it loves to exert 
its freedom. Any restraint upon it is a violence 
done to its nature, and a tyranny, against which 
it has a right to rebel. 

Locke. The mind, though free, has a governor 
within itself, which may and ought to limit the 
exercise of its freedom. That governor is reason. 

Boyle. Yes : — but reason, like other governors, 
has a policy more dependent upon uncertain ca- 
price, than upon any fixed laws. And if that rea- 
son, which rales my mind or yours, has happened 
to set up a favourite notion, it not only submits 
implicitly to it, but desires that the same respect 
should be paid to it by all the rest of mankind. 
Now I hold that any man may lawfully oppose this 
desire in another ; and that if he is wise, be will 
use his utmost endeavours to check it in himself. 
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Locke. Is there not alio a weakness of ; 
trary nature to this you are now ridiculing 
we not often take a pleasure in slir>v.io:.; on 
power, and gratifying our own pritU-, U ik-gi 
the notions set up by other men, and gen 
respected ? 

Baijle. I believe we do ; and by this me 
often happens, lhat, if one man builds and ( 
c rales a temple to folly, another pulls it (low 

Locke. Do you tliink it beneficial to hum; 
ciety, to have all temples polled down f 

Bayie. I cannot say tliat I do. 

Locke. Yet I find not in your writings 
mark of distinction, to show us which yon 

Baijle. A true philosopher, like an imp. 
lii.itiH'i.m, must he of no sect. 

Locke. Is there no medium between the 
zeal of a sectary, and a total indifference t 
religion F 

Baijle, With regard to morality, I was m 
different, 

Locke. How could yon then be indifferent 
regard to the sanctions religion gives to i 
lity? How could you publish what tends s< 
rectly and Hpparcntly to weaken in mankin 
belief of those sanctions? Was not this sacrit 
the arent interests of virtue to tin- link 1 mo 
Of vanity ( 

Bayie. A man niay act indiscreetly, but be 
not do wrotiL-. Iiy ded.iriiiu that, which, on : 
discussion of the question, he sincerely thin! 
be true. 

I-ocke. An enthusiast, who advances docl 
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prejndicial to society, or opposes any that are use- 
ful to it, has the strength of opinion, and the beat 
of a disturbed imagination, to plead in alleviation 
of his fault ; but your cool head and sound judg- 
ment can have no such excuse. I know very well 
there are passages in all your works, and those not 
few, where you talk like a rigid moralist. I have 
also beard that your character was irreproachably 
good. But when, in the most laboured part of 
your writings, you sap the surest foundations of all 
moral duties ; what avails it that in others, or in 
the conduct of your life, you appeared to respect 
them? How many, who have stronger passions 
than you had, and are desirous to get rid of the 
curb that restrains them, will lay hold of your 
scepticism, to set themselves loose from all obli- 
gations of virtue ! What a misfortune is it to have 
made such a use of such talents! It would have 
been better for you and for mankind, if you bad 
been one of the dullest of Dutch theologians, or the 
most credulous monk in a Portuguese convent. 
The riches of the mind, like those of fortune, may 
be employed so perversely, as to become a nui- 
sance and pest, instead of an ornament and sup- 
port, to society. 

Bayle. You are very severe upon me.— But do 
you count it no merit, no service to mankind, to. 
deliver them from the frauds and fetters of priest- 
craft, from the deliriums of fanaticism, and from 
the terrours and follies of superstition ? Consider 
bow much mischief Ihese have done to the world ! 
Even in the last age, what massacres, what civil 
warF, what convulsions of government, what con- 
fusion in society, did they produce ! Nay, in tlrat 
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we both lived in, though much more enligh 
than the former, did I not see them occaa 
violent persecution in my own country? an 
you blame me for striking at the root of 
evils? 

Locke. The root of these evils, yon well 1 
was false religion : but you struck at the 
Heaven and hell are not more nsflhn in, tbl 
system of faith I defended, and that which 
duced the horroiira of which you speak, 
would yoo so fallaciously confound tliem tog 
in some of your writings, that it rriiuircs 
more judgment, and a more diligent atte 
than ordinary readers nave, to separate them 
and to make the proper distinctions? Th: 
deed, is the great ait of the most celebrate! 
thinkers. They recommend themselves to 
and ingenuous minds, by lively strokes of wi 
by arguments really strong, against supersi 
enthusiasm, and priestcraft. But, at the sami 
they insidiously throw the colours of these 
thi' fair face of true religion ; and dress her . 
their garb, witli a malignant intention to i 
her odious or despicable, to those who liav 
penetration enough to discern the impious : 
Some of them may have thus deceiveil thems 
as well as others. Vet it is certain, no bool 
ever wan written by the most acute of thes. 
tlenien, is so repugnant to priestcraft, to sp 
tyranny, to all absurd superstitions, to all thi 
tend to disturb or injure society, as that { 
they so much affect to despise. 

Bank. Mankind are so made, that, whei 
bate been over-heated, they cannot be brou. 
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a proper temper again, till they have been over- 
cooled. My scepticism might be necessary, to 
abate the fever and frenzy of false religion. 

Locke. A wise prescription, indeed, to bring on 
a paralytica! state of the mind, (for such a scep- 
ticism as yours is a palsy, which deprives the mind 
of all vigour, and deadens its natural and vital 
powers,) in order to take off a fever, which tem- 
perance, and the milk of the evangelical doctrines, 
would probably cure ? 

Bayle. I acknowledge that those medicines have 
a great power. Bat few doctors apply them un- 
tainted with the mixture of some harsher drugs, or 
some unsafe and ridiculous nostrums of their own. 

Locke. What you now say is too true.— -God has 
given us a most excellent physic for the soul, in all 
its diseases ; but bad and interested physicians, or 
ignorant and conceited quacks, administer it so 
ill to the rest of mankind, that much of the bene6t 
of it is unhappily lost. Lord Lyttelton. 



THE FAILINGS OF MEN SHOULD EXCITE COM- 
PASSION RATHER THAN RIDICULE. 

DSMOCRITUS AND HBEACLITUS. 

Dem. I find it impossible to reconcile myself to 
a melancholy philosophy. 

Her. And I am equally unable to approve of 
that vain philosophy, which teaches men to depise 
and ridicule one another. To a wise and feeling 
mind, the world appears in a wretched and painful 
light. 

VOL. IV. B B 
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of tilings; and this is ■ source of misery to tl 

Her. And I think thou art too little mot 

Thy mirth and ridicule bespeak the bi 

rather than the philosopher. Does it not • 

thy compassion, to see mankind so frail, so 

ao far departed from the roles of virtue? 

Don. I am excited to laughter, when I 

lch impertinence and folly. 

Her. And yet, after all, they, who are tl 

:ts of thy ridicule, Include, not only mank 
general, hut the persons with whom thou 
thy friends, thy family, nay even thyself. 

Dem. I care very little for all the silly pi 
I meet with; and think I am justifutble in div 
myself with their folly. 

Her. If they are weak and foolish, it : 
neither wisdom nor humanity, to insult rathe 
pity them. But is it certain, that thou art : 
extravagant as they are ? 

Dem. I presume tliat I am not ; since, in 
point, my sentiments are the very revei 

Her. There are follies of different kinds 
constantly amusing thyself with the erroui 
misconduct of others, thou mayst render t 
equally ridiculous and culpable. 

Den. Thou art at liberty to indulge and 
timents; and to weep over me too, if thoi 
any tears to spare. For my part, I cannot r 
from pleasing myself with the levities and il 
Awt of the world about me. Are not all 
foolish, or irregular in their lives f 
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Her. Alas ! there is bat too much reason to be 
lieve, they are so : and on this ground, I pity and 
deplore their condition. We agree in this point, 
that men do not conduct themselves according to. 
reasonable and just principles : but I, who do not 
suffer myself to act as they do, must yet regard the 
dictates of my understanding and feelings, which 
compel me to love them j and that love 611s me 
with compassion for their mistakes. and irregula- 
rities. Canst thou condemn me for pitying my own 
species, my brethren, persons born in the same, 
condition of life, and destined, to the same hopes 
and privileges? If thou shouldst enter an hospital, 
where sick. and wounded persons reside, would 
their wounds and distresses excite thy mirth? 
And yet, the evils of the body bear no comparison 
with those of the mind. Thou wouldst certainly 
blush at thy barbarity, if thou hadst been so unfeel- 
ing as to laugh at or despise a poor miserable being, 
who had lost one of his legs : and yet thou art so 
destitute of humanity, as to ridicule those, who 
appear to be deprived of the noble powers of the 
understanding, by the little regard which they pay 
to its dictates. 

Dem. He who has lost a leg is to be pitied, be- 
cause the loss is not to be imputed to himself: but 
he who rejects the dictates of reason and con- 
science, voluntarily deprives himself of their aid. 
The loss originates in his own folly. 

Her. Ah ! so much the more is he to be pitied ! 
A furious maniac, who should pluck out bis own 
eyes, would deserve more compassion than an. or- 
dinary blind man. 
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Dem. Come, let us accommodate the bu 
There ia something to be said on each side 
question. There is every where reason for 
ing, and reason for weeping. The world i. 
culous, and I laugh at it: it is deplorable, ail 
lament est over it Every person views it 
own way, and according to hie own temper. 
point is unquestionable, that mankind are p 
teroos - to think right, and to act well, wi 
think and act differently from them. To i 
to the authority, and follow the example . 
greater part of men, would render us foolis 
miserable. 

Her. All this is, indeed, true ; bnt then 
bast no real love or fceliui; tor tliy specify 
calamities of ninnkind excite thy mirth : at 
proves that thou hnst no regard for men, n. 
trnc repect for the virtues which they have i 
pily abandoned. Few 



Dion. Amaiini;! What do I sec? It is I 

jnst arrived. Jt is indeed Pythias. I i 

think it possible. He is come to die, and 
deem his friend ! 

-Pprfc. Ves, it is Pythias. I left the place 
confinement, with no other views, than to j 
Heaven the vows I had made ; to settle my 
concerns according to the rules of justice : 
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bid adieu to my children, that I might die tranquil 
and satisfied. 

Dion. But why dost thou return? Hast thou 
no fear of death? Is it not the character of a mad- 
man, to seek it thus voluntarily ? 

Pyth. I return to softer, though I have not de- 
served death. Every principle of honour and 
goodness forbids me to allow my friend to die 
forme. 

Dion, Dost thou, then, love him better than 
thyself? 

Pyth. No ; I love him as myself. But I am per- 
suaded that I ought to suffer death, rather than my 
friend; since it was Pythias whom thou hadst de- 
creed to die. It were not just that Damon should 
suffer, to deliver me from the death which was de- 
signed, not for him, but for me only. 

Dion, But thou supposest, that it is aft unjust to 
inflict death upon thee, as upon thy friend. 

Pyth. Very true ; we are both perfectly inno- 
cent ; and it is equally unjust to make either of us 
suffer. 

Dion. Why dost thou then assert, that it were 
injustice to put him to death, instead of thee? 

Pyth. It is unjust, in the same degree, to inflict 
death either on Damon or on myself; but Pythias 
were highly culpable to let Damon suffer that 
death, which the tyrant had prepared for Pythias 
only. 

Dion. Dost thou then return hither, on the day 
appointed, with no other view, than to save the 
life of a friend, by losing thy own ? 

Pyth. I return, in regard to thee, to suffer an act 
of injustice which it is common for tyrants to in- 
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flict ; and, with respect to Dnmon, to per for 
duty, by rescuing him from the danger lie int 
by his generosity to ine. 

Dion. And now, Damon, let me address i 
to thee. Didst thou not really rear, that P 
would never return ; and that thou wouldst 1 
to death on bis account? 

Damim. I was bnt too well assured, tha 
thias would punctually return j and that he i 
be more solicitous to keep (lis promise, tl 
preserve his life. Would lo heaven, that hii 
tions and friends had forcibly dctniurii l:in 
would then liave lived for tbe comfort and h 
of good men , and I should have the satisfac^ 
dying for him I 

Dion. What ! Does life displease thee P 

Damon. Yes - it displeases me, when I «ei 
feel the power of a tyrant. 

Dion, tt is well! Thou shalt see him no 
I will order thee to be put to death immedial 

Pyth. PiU'dciu the fef'liiir 1 uf a man who s; 
tliiav. ivilti his ilyin? friend. But remember 
Pythias who iv:i- devoted by thee to destm 
I come to submit to it, tliat I may redm 
friend. Do not refuse me this eoDMtatioil 
hist hour. 

Dinn. 1 cannot endure men, who despise < 
and set my power at defiance. 

Damon. Thou canst not, then, endure virt 

Dinn. No: I cannot endure that pininl 
dainful virtue, which contemns life, which i 
no punishment ; and which is iuaeusible t 
charms of riches and pleasure. 
Damon. Thou seest,however,thatit is a i 
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which is not insensible to the dictates of honour, 
justice, and friendship. 

Dion. Guards, take Pythias to execution. We 
shall see whether Damon will continue to despise 
my authority. 

Damon. Pythias, by returning to submit himself 
to thy pleasure, has merited his life, and deserved 
thy favour ; but I have excited thy indignation, by 
resigning myself to thy power, in order to save 
him ; be satisfied, then, with this sacrifice, and put 
me to death. 

Pyth. Hold, Dionysius ! remember, it was Py- 
thias alone who offended thee: Damon could 
not • 

Dion. Alas ! what do I see and hear ! where am 
I ? How miserable j and how worthy to be so ! I 
have hitherto known nothing of true virtue. I 
have spent my life in darkness and errour. All 
my power and honours are insufficient to produce 
love. I cannot boast of having acquired a single 
-friend, in the course, of a reign of thirty years. 
And yet these two persons, in a private condition, 
love one another tenderly, unreservedly confide in 
each other, are mutually happy, and ready to die 
for each other's preservation. 

Pytk. .How couldst thou, who hast never loved 
any person, expect to have friends ? If thou hadst 
loved and respected men, thou wouldst have se- 
cured their love and respect. Thou hast feared 
mankind ; and they fear tliee ; they detest thee. 

Dion, Damon, Pythias, condescend to admit 
. me as a third friend, in a connection so perfect. I 
give you your lives; and I will load you with 
riches. 
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Damon. We hare no desire to be enriched by 
thee ; and, in regard to thy friendship, we cannot 
accept or enjoy it, till thou become good and just 
Without these qualities, thou canst be connected 
with none but trembling slaves and base flatterer*. 
To be loved and esteemed by men of free and 
generous minds, thou must be virtuous, affectionate, 
disinterested, beneficent ; and know bow to live in 
a sort of equality with those who share and deserve 
thy friendship. FemeUm, 



IMPORTANCE OF LITERATURE. 
CADMUS AND BEBCV1B8. 

Her. Do you pretend to sit as high on Orympas 
as Hercules ? Did you kill the Nemean lion, the 
Erymanthian boar, the Lernean serpent, and Stym- 
phalian birds ? Did yon destroy tyrants and rob- 
bers ? You value yourself greatly on subduing one 
serpent : I did as much as that while I lay in my 
cradle. 

Cad. It is not on account of the serpent, that I 
boast myself a greater benefactor to Greece than 
you. Actions should be valued by their utility, 
rather than their splendour. I taught Greece the 
art of writing, to which laws owe their precision 
and permanency. You subdued monsters; I ci- 
vilized men. It is from untamed passions, not 
from wild beasts, that the greatest evils arise to 
human society. By wisdom, by art, by the united 
strength of civil community, men have been ena- 
bled to subdue the whole race of lions, bears, and 
serpents ; and, vrtiatAa more, to bind by laws and 
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wholesome regulations, the ferocious violence and 
dangerous treachery of the human disposition. 
Had lions been destroyed only in single combat, 
men had had but a bad time of it ; and what but . 
laws could awe the men who killed the lions ? 
The genuine glory, the proper distinction of the 
rational species, arise from the perfection of the 
mental powers. Courage is apt to be fierce, and 
strength is often exerted in acts of oppression ; but 
wUdom is the associate of justice. It assists her 
to form equal laws, to pursue right measures, to 
correct power, protect weakness* and to unite 
individuals in a common interest and general wel- 
fare. Heroes may kill tyrants ; but it is wisdom 
and laws that prevent tyranny and oppression. . 
The operations of policy far surpass the labours of 
Hercules, preventing many evils which valour and 
might cannot even redress. You heroes regard 
nothing but glory ; and scarcely consider whether 
the conquests which raise your fame, are really 
beneficial to your country. Unhappy are the 
people who are governed by valour not directed 
by prudence, and not mitigated by the gentle 
acts! 

Her. I do not expect to find an admirer of my 
strenuous life, in the man who taught his country- 
men to sit still and read ; and to lose the hours of 
youth and action in idle speculation and the sport • 
of words. 

Cod. An ambition to have a place in the regis- 
ters of fame, is the Eurystheus which imposes he- 
roic labours on mankind. . The Muses incite to 
action, as weU as entertain the hours of repose ; 
and I think you should honour them for presenting 

vol. iv. cc 
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to heroes aueli a noble recreation, as may prei 
their taking up tlie distaff, when they lay dt 
the club. 

Her. Wits as well as heroes can take dp the 
taff. Whnt think you of their thin-spun systi 
ol philo-i-phy, or lascivious poems, or Milet 
feblcsf Nay, what ia still worse, are there not 
negyrics on tyrants, and hooks that blaspheme 
gods, and perplex die natural sense of right i 
wrong? 1 believe if Euryethcus were to set 
to work again, lie would Bad rap a worse task ti 
any he imposed; he would make me read oti 
grtat library ; and I would serve it as I did 
Hydra, I would bum as I went on, that one . 
mtra might not rise from another, to plague m 
kind. I shouldhave valued myself more ou cli 
ing the library, than on elcansing the Aug' 
stahles. 

Cod. It is in those lihraries only that the l 
mory of your labours exists. The heroes of 1 
rathon, the pairing >.>f Tiiei'inripi I J' owe their fi 
tome. All tlie wiM' institutions of lawgivers, ; 
all the doctrine* (if >a-e-, had perished in the < 
like a dream related, if letters had not presrr 
them. O Herculea! it is not for the man \ 
preferred virtue to pleasure, to be an enemy to 
muses. Let Sardanapsdue and the silken son) 
luxnry, who have wasted life in inglorious e; 
despise the rreords of action, which bear no 
nourable testimony to their lives : but true m< 
heroic virtue, should respect the sacred aourc 

Her. Indeed, if writers employed themse 
only in recording the acts of great men, m 
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might be said in their favour. Bat why do they 
trouble people with their meditations ? Can it be 
of any consequence to the world what an idle man 
has been thinking ? 

Cad. Yes, it may. The most important and ex- 
tensive advantages mankind enjoy, are greatly 
owing to men who have never quitted their clo- 
sets. To them mankind are obliged for the facility 
and security of navigation. The invention of the 
compass has opened to them new worlds. The 
.knowledge of the mechanical powers has enabled 
them to construct such wonderful machines, as 
perform what the united labour of millions, by the 
, severest drudgery, could not accomplish. Agri- 
culture too, the most useful of arts, has received 
.its share of improvement from the same source. 
Poetry likewise is of excellent use, to enable the 
memory to retain with more ease, and to imprint 
with more energy upon the heart, precepts and 
examples of virtue. From the little root of a few 
letters, science has spread its branches over all 
nature, and raised its head to the heavens. Some 
philosophers have entered so far. into the counsels 
of Divine Wisdom, as to explain much of the great 
operations of nature. The dimensions and dis- 
tances of the planets, the causes of their revolu- 
tions, the path of comets, and the ebbing and flow- 
ing of tides, are understood and explained. Can 
anything raise the glory of the human species 
more, than to see a little creature, inhabiting a 
small spot, amidst innumerable worlds, taking a 
survey of the universe, comprehending its arrange- 
ment, and entering into the scheme of that wonder- 
ful connection and correspondence of things so 
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remote, and which it seems s great 
Omnipotence to have established > W! 
of wisdom, what a noble theology c 
cov Fries open to us ! While some si 
niuses have soared lo these sublime su 
sagacious and diligent minds have bei 
into Uie most minute works of the 
tificcr : the same care, the same provi 
erted throngh the whole, aud we s 
from it, that, to true wisdom, utilitj 
mar perfection, and whatever is 
noble. 

Htr. I approve of science as for as i 
to action. I like the improvement o 
and the discovery of the greater part i 
becnu«e it opens a wider field for the 
rits of the world to hustle in. 

Cad. There spoke the soul of Hern 
learned men are to be esteemed for tl 
they give to active minds in their sc 
ire not less to be valued for their en 
give them a right direction, and mo 
too great ardour. The study of histoi 
the legislator by what means states h 
powerful; and in the private citizen, I 
culcate thelove of liberty and order. 1 
of sages point out a private path of 
show that tlie best empire is 6clf-govei 
that subduing our passions is the nob 

Her. The true spirit of heroism ac 
neroua impulse, and wants neither the 
of history, nor the doctrines of phil 
direct it. But do not arts and iciei 
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men effeminate, luxurious, and inactive? and can 
you deny that wit and learning are often made sub- 
servient to very bad purposes-? 

Cad. I will own that there are some natures so 
happily formed, they scarcely want the assistance 
of a master, and the rules of art, to give them force 
or graee in every thing they do. But these fa- 
voured geniuses are few. As learning flourishes 
only where ease, plenty, and mild government 
subsist ; in so rich a soil, and under so soft a cli- 
mate, the weeds of luxury will spring up among 
the flowers of art : but the spontaneous weeds 
would grow more rank, if they were allowed the 
undisturbed possession of the field. Letters keep 
a frugal temperate nation from growing ferocious, 
a rich One from becoming entirely sensual and de- 
bauched. Every gift of Heaven is sometimes 
abused; but good sense and fine talents, by a 
natural law, gravitate towards virtue. Accidents 
may drive them out of their proper direction ; but 
such accidents are an alarming omen, and of dire 
portent to the times. For if virtue cannot keep 
to her allegiance those men, who in their hearts 
confess her divine right, and know the value of 
her laws, on whose fidelity and obedience can she 
depend? May such geniuses never descend to 
flatter vice, encourage folly, or propagate irreli* 
gion ; but exert all their powers in the service of 
virtue, and celebrate the noble choice of those, 
who, like Hercules, preferred her to pleasure ! 

Lord Lyttelttn. 



Pliny Ike E. The account that you gi 
nephew, of jour behaviour, amidit the t 
and perils that accompanied the first erupi 
Vesuvius, does not please me much. The 
more of vanity in it than of true raagnai 
Nothing is great that is unnatural anil a] 
Wlien the eai'tli was shaking beneath you, 
the whole heaven was darkened with, snip 
clouds ; when all nature seemed falling i 
final destruction, to be reading Iivy, and i 
extracts, was an absurd affectation. T( 
danger with courage, is manly; but to bi 
sible of it, is brutal stupidity; and to pret 
sensibility, where it cannot be supposed, 
culous falseness. When you afterwards ref 
leave your aged mother, and save yonrself i 
her, you indeed acted nobly. Itwasalsobei 
a Roman to kcup up ber spirit, amidst 
honours of tliat tremendous scene, by si 
yourself undismayed. But the real me] 
glory of tiiis part of your behaviour is suDk 
other, which gives an sir of ostentation and 
to the whole. 

Pliny (ae Y. That vnlgar minds should c 
my attention to my studies, iusnch a conjunc 
unnatural and affected, I should not much v 
But that you would blame it as such, I did 
prebend ; you, whom no business could * 
flow the Muses ; yon, wbo approached ne 
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the fiery storm, and fell by the suffocating heat of 
the vapour. 

Pliny the E. This happened in doing my duty. 
Let me recal to your remembrance all the par- 
ticulars, and then you shall judge yourself on the 
difference of your behaviour and mine. I was the 
prefect of the Roman fleet, which then lay at 
Misenum. On the first account I received of the 
very nuusual cloud that appeared in the air, I or- 
dered a vessel to carry me out, to some distance 
from the shore, that I might the better observe the 
phenomenon, and endeavour to discover its nature 
and cause. This I did, as a philosopher, and it 
was a curiosity proper and natural to an inqui- 
sitive mind. I offered to take you with me, and 
surely you should have gone ; for Livy might have 
been read at any other time, and such spectacles 
are not frequent. When I came out from my 
bouse, I found all the inhabitants of Misenum 
flying to the sea. -That I might assist them, and 1 
all others who dwelt on the coast, I immediately 
commanded the whole fleet to be put out; and I 
sailed with it all round the Bay of Naples, steering 
particularly to those parts of the shore where the 
danger was greatest, and from whence the af- 
frighted people were endeavouring to escape with 
the most trepidation. Thus I happily preserved 
some thousands of lives; noting at the same time, 
with an unshaken composure and freedom of mind, 
the several phenomena of the eruption. Towards 
night, as we approached to the foot of Mount Ve- 
suvius, our galleys were covered with ashes, the 
showers of which grew continually hotter and hot- 
ter: then pumice-stones, and burnt and broken 
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pyrites began to fall on our heads; and we were 
stopped by the obstacles which the ruins'of the vol- 
cano had suddenly formed, by falling into the sea, 
and almost filling it up, on that part of the coast 
I then commanded my pilot to steer to the villa of 
my friend Pomponianus, which, yon knew, was 
situated in the inmost recess of the bay. The 
wind was very favourable to carry me thither, but 
would not allow him to put off from the shore, as 
he was desirous to do. We were therefore con- 
strained to pass the night in his house. The fa- 
mily watched, and I slept ;till the heaps of pumice- 
stones* which incessantly fell from the clouds, that 
had by this time been impelled to that aide of the 
bay, rose so high in the area of the apartment I 
lay in, that, if I had staid any longer, I could not 
have got out ; and the earthquakes were so violent,, 
as to threaten every moment the fall of the house. 
We, therefore, thought it more safe to go into the 
open air, guarding our heads, as well as we were 
able, with pillows tied upon them. The wind con- 
tinuing contrary, and the sea very, rough, we all. 
remained on the shore, till the descent of a sul- 
phurous and fiery vapour suddenly oppressed and 
overpowered me. In all this I hope that I acted 
as the duty of my station required, and with true 
magnanimity. But on this occasion, and in many 
other parts of your conduct, I roust say, my dear 
nephew, there was a mixture of vanity blended 
with your virtue, which impaired and disgraced it. 
Without that, you would have been one of the 
worthiest men whom Rome has ever produced ; 
for none excelled you in sincere integrity of heart 
and greatness of sentiments. Why would yon lose 
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-the substance of glory by seeking the shadow ? — 
Your eloquence had, I think, the same fault as 
your manners : it was generally too affected. You 
professed to make Cicero your guide and pattern ; 
but when one reads his panegyric upon Julius 
Caesar, in his oration for Marcellus, and yours 
upon Trajan, the first seems the genuine language 
of truth and nature, raised and dignified with all 
the majesty of the most sublime oratory : the lat- 
ter appears the harangue of a florid rhetorician, 
more desirous to shine, and to set off his own 
wit, than to extol the great man whose virtues he 
was praising. 

Pliny the Y. I will not question your judgment 
either of my life or my writings. They might both 
have been better, if I had not been too solicitous 
to render them perfect. It is perhaps some excuse 
for the affectation of my style, that it was the fa- 
shion of the age in which I wrote. But it is mor- 
tifying to me to say much on this subject. Permit 
me therefore to resume the contemplation of that 
on which our conversation turned before. What a 
direful calamity was the eruption of Vesuvius, 
which you havebeen describing! Do notyou remem- 
ber the beauty of that fine coast, and of the moun- 
tain itself, before it was torn with the violence of 
those internal fires, that forced their way through 
its surface ? The foot of it was covered with corn- 
fields and rich meadows, interspersed with splen- 
did villas, and magnificent towns : the sides of it 
were clothed with the best vines in Italy. How 
quick, how unexpected, how terrible was the 
change ! All was at once overwhelmed with ashr s, 

VOL. IV. d n 
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cinders, broken rocks, and fiery torrents, present- 
ing to the eye the most dismal scene of horroar 
and desolation. 

- Pliny the E. Yon paint it very truly.— But has 
it never occurred to your philosophical mind, that 
this change is a striking emblem of that which must 
happen, by the natural course of things, to every 
rich, luxurious state? While the inhabitants of it 
are sunk in voluptuousness, while all is smiling 
around them, and they imagine that no evil, ne 
danger is nigh, the latent seeds of destruction are 
fermenting within ; till, breaking out on a sudden, 
tbey lay waste all their opulence, all their boasted 
delights ; and leave them a sad monument of the 
fatal effects of internal tempests and convulsions. 

Lord Lytteltpn* 



WHETHER THE ANCIENTS HAD MORE VIRTUE 
THAN THE MODERNS. 

SOCRATES AND MONTAIGNE. 

Mont. It is you then, divine Socrates 1 How lam 
transported to see you ! I am but newly come into 
these parts, and immediately upon my arrival I 
made it my business to find you out. In short, 
after having filled my book with your name and 
praises, I have now the happy opportunity of year 
conversation, and of informing myself from you, 
by what means you became possessed of such a 
native virtue, the motions of which were all so un- 
affected, and which bad no such example before it, 
even in that happy age in which you lived. 
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Socr. I am very well pleased to meet with one 
of the dead, that seems to have been a philosopher. 
But because you are lately come from above, and 
it is a long time since I have seen any person here 
(for they leave me lonely enough, and I have no 
crowds, I will assure yon, that press for my con- 
versation) therefore give me leave to ask you what 
news? How goes the world? Is it not mightily 
changed? 

Mora. Extremely; you would not know it 

Socr. I am ravished to hear it; I was always of 
opinion it must of necessity grow better and 
wiser, than it was in my days. 

Mont. What do you mean ? Why, it is ten timet 
more foolish and corrupt than ever ; that is the 
change I speak of; and I expected to bear from 
you the history of the times which you have seen, 
in which there reigned so much honesty and in- 
tegrity. 

. Socr. On the contrary, I was prepared to hear 
wonders of the age, in which you have just finished 
your life. What! Have not men by this time 
shaken off the follies of antiquity ? 
. Mont. You are an ancient yourself, and for that 
reason, I suppose, make so bold with antiqaity: 
but be assured that men's manners are at present 
a large subject of lamentation, and that all things 
degenerate daily. 

Socr. Is it possible? I thought in my time things 
went as perversely as could be, and was in hopes 
that at last they would tall into a more reasonable 

train and that men would have made their 

advantage of so many years experience. 
Mont. Alas! What regard have they to ex- 
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perience ? Like silly birds, they suffer themselves 
to be taken in the same nets that have caught a 
hundred thousand of their kind already. There is 
not one but enters a perfect novice upon the stage 
of life; the follies of the fathers are all lost upon 
their children, and do not serve to instruct them 
at all. 

Socr. But what is the reason of this? I should 
think that sorely the world, in its old age, ought 
to become wiser and more regular than it was in 
its youth. 

Mont. Mankind has, in all ages, the same incli- 
nations, over which reason -has not the least power. 
So that to the world's end there will be follies, and 
the same follies too, as long as there are men. 

Socr. Then why would you put a greater value 
upon the ages of antiquity, than upon this present 
age? 

Mont. Ah! Socrates! I know you to have a 
particular mastery in the art of reasoning, and to 
be able so ingeniously to beset those, with whom 
you dispute, with arguments whose consequences 
they do not foresee, that you can lead them 
whither you please. This is what may be called 
playing the midwife to their thoughts; I am sure 
I find myself delivered of a proposition directly 
opposite to what I had advanced, and yet I can- 
not give up the controversy neither. It is certain 
we find not now any of those robust and vigorous 
souls of antiquity : show me an Aristides, a Pho- 
cion, a Pericles, or to name one for all a So- 
crates. 

Socr. Why, what hinders ? Is it because nature's 
exhausted, and has not spirits left to produce 
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Such great souls If bo, why is she yet exhausted 

in nothing else, but in reasonable men ? None of 
her other works arc degenerated, and how comes 
it then to pass that mankind is degenerated alone ? 

Mont. That they are degenerated is matter of 
fact : it appears to me as if nature had sometimes 
shown such great men to the world, as patterns of 
what she could produce if she pleased, and after 
that formed all the rest with negligence enough. 

Socr. Take care you are not deceived; anti- 
quity is an object of a peculiar kind ; its distance 
magnifies it : had you but known Aristides, Pho- 
cion, Pericles, and myself, (since you are pleased 
to place me in the number) you would certainly 
have found some to match us in your own age. 
That which commonly possesses people so in fa- 
vour of antiquity, is their being out of humour 
with their own times, and antiquity takes advan- 
tage of their spleen ; they cry up the ancients, in 
spite to their cotemporaries. Thus when we 
lived, we esteemed our ancestors more than they 
deserved; and, in requital, our posterity esteem us 
at present more than we deserve. But yet our an* 
cestors, and we, and our posterity, are all upon 
the level; and, I believe, the prospect of the 
world would be very dull and tiresome to any one, 
that should view it in a true light, because it is al- 
ways the same. 

Mont. I should have thought the world was al- 
ways in motion, that every thing changed, and that 
ages, like men, had their different characters: 
and, in effect, do we not see that some ages are 
Jearned, and others illiterate; some barbarous, 
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try j particularly in my Telemachus, which I meant 
to make a kind of epic composition. Bat I dare 
not rank myself among the great poets, nor pretend 
to any equality in oratory with you, the most elo- 
quent of philosophers, on whose lips the attic 
bees distilled all their honey.. 

Plat. The French language is not so harmonious 
as the Greek : yet you have given a sweetness to 
it, which equally, charms the ear and heart. When 
one reads your compositions, one thinks that one 
hears Apollo's lyre, strung by the hands of the 
Graces, and tuned by the Souses. The idea of a 
perfect king,, which you have exhibited in your 
Telemachus, far excels, in my own judgment, my 
imaginary republic. Your Dialogues breathe the 
pure spirit of virtue, of unaffected good sense, of 
just criticism, of fine taste. They are in general 
as superior to your countryman Fontenelle's, at 
reason is to false wit, or truth to affectation. 
The greatest fault of them, I think is, that some 
are too short. 

Fen. It has been objected to them, and I am 
sensible of it myself, that most of them are. too roll 
of common-place morals. But I wrote them for 
the instruction of a young prince : and. one cannot 
too forcibly imprint on the minds of those who 
are born to empire the most simple truth*: be- 
cause, as they grow np, the flattery of a court will 
try to disguise and conceal from them those truths, 
and to eradicate from their hearts the love of their 
duty, if it has not taken mere a very deep root. 

Plato. It is indeed the peculiar misfortune of 
princes, that they are often instructed with great 
care in the refinements of policy ; and not taught 
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the first principles of moral obligations, or taught 

so superficially, that the virtuous map is soon lost 

in the corrupt politician. But the lessons of virtue 

you gave your royal pupil are so graced by the 

charms of your eloquence, that the oldest and 

wisest men may attend to them with pleasure. 

All your writings are embellished with a sublime 

and agreeable imagination, which gives elegance 

to simplicity, and dignity to the most vulgar and 

obvious truths. I have heard, indeed, that your 

countrymen are less sensible of the beauty of your 

genius and style than any of their neighbours. ' 

What has so much depraved their taste? 

Fen. That which depraved the taste of the 
Romans after the age of Augustus ; an immoderate 
love of wit, of paradox, of refinement. The works 
of their writers, like the faces of their women, must 
be painted and adorned with artificial embellish- 
ments, to attract their regards. And thus thenatural 
beauty of both is lost. But it is no wonder if few of 
them esteem my Telemachus ; as the maxims I have 
principally inculcated there are thought by many 
inconsistent with the grandeur of their monarchy, 
and with the splendour of a refined and opulent 
nation. They seem generally to be falling into 
opinions, that the chief end of society is to procure 
the pleasures of luxury ; that a nice and elegant 
taste of voluptuous enjoyments is the perfection 
of merit; and that a king, who is gallant, magni- 
ficent, liberal, who builds a fine palace, who fur- 
nishes it well with good statues and pictures, who 
encourages the fine arts, and makes them subser- 
vient to every modish vice, who has a restless am- 
bition, a perfidious policy, and a spirit of con- 

VOfc. IV. E E 
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quest, is better for them than a Noma, or a Mar- 
cus Aurelius. Whereas to check the excesses of 
luxury, those excesses I mean which enfeebles the 
spirit of a nation ; to ease the people, as much as 
is possible, of the burden of taxes ; to give them 
the blessings of peace and tranquillity, when they 
can be obtained without injury or dishonour; to 
make them frugal, and hardy, and masculine in 
the temper of their bodies and minds, that they 
may be the fitter for war whenever it does come 
upon them ; but above all to watch diligently over 
their morals, and discourage whatever may defile 
or corrupt them ; is the great business of govern- 
ment, and ought to be in all circumstances the 
principal object of a wise legislature. Unques- 
tionably that is the happiest country which has 
most virtue in it : and to the eye of sober reason 
the poorest Swiss canton is a much nobler state 
.than the kingdom of France, if it has more liberty, 
better morals, a more settled tranquillity, more 
moderation in prosperity, and more firmness in 
danger. 

Plato. Your notions are just ; and if your coun- 
try rejects them, she will not hold long the rank of 
the first nation in Europe. Her declension is begun, 
her ruin approaches. For, omitting all other ar- 
guments, can a state be well served, when the 
raising of an opulent fortune in its service, and 
making a splendid use of that fortune, is a dis- 
tinction more envied than any which arises from 
integrity in office, or public spirit in government? 
can that spirit, which is the parent of national 
greatness, continue vigorous and diffusive, where 
the desire of wealth, for the sake of a luxury 
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which wealth alone can support, and an ambition 
aspiring, not to glory, but to profit, are the pre- 
dominant passions ? If it exist in a king, or a mi- 
nister of state, how will either of them find, among 
people so disposed, the necessary instruments to exe- 
cute his great designs j or rather, what obstruction 
will be not find, from the continual opposition of 
private interest to public ? But if, on the contrary, a 
court incline to tyranny, what a facility will be given 
by these dispositions to that evil purpose! how will 
men, with minds relaxed by the enervating ease and 
.softness of luxury, have vigour to oppose it ! will 
not most of them lean to servitude, as their natu- 
ral state, as that in which the extravagant and 
insatiable cravings of their artificial wants may 
best be gratified, at the charge of a bountiful 
master, or by the spoils of an enslaved and ruined 
people ? When all sense of public virtue is thus 
destroyed, will not fraud, corruption, and avarice, 
or the opposite workings of court-factions to bring 
disgrace on each other, ruin armies and fleets 
without the help of an enemy, and give up the 
independence of the nation to foreigners, after 
having betrayed its liberties to a king ? All these 
mischiefs you saw attendant on that luxury, which 
some modern philosophers account (as I am in- 
formed) the highest good to a state ! Time will 
show, that their doctrines are pernicious to so- 
ciety, pernicious to government j and that yours, 
tempered and moderated so as to render them 
more practicable in the present circumstances of 
your country, are wise, salutary, and deserving of 
the general thanks of mankind. But, lest you 
should think, from the praise I have given you, 
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that flattery can find a place in Elysium, a'low me 
to lament, with the tender sorrow of a friend, that 
a man superior to all other follies could give into 
the reveries of a madam Guy on, a distracted en- 
thusiast. How strange was it to see the two great 
lights of France, you and the bishop of Meanx, en- 
gaged in a controversy, whether a mad woman 
were a heretic or a saint! 

Fen, I confess my own weakness, and the ridi- 
culousness of the dispute. But did not your warm 
imagination carry you also into some reveries 
about divine love, in which you talked unintel- 
ligibly even to yourself? 

Plato. I felt something more than I was able to 
express. 

Fen. I had my feelings too, as fine and as lively 
as yours. But we should both have done better 
to have avoided those subjects, in which sentiment 
took the place of reason. Lord LytteUon. 



COMPARATIVE MERITS OF SWIFT AND ADDISON. 

ME. ADDISON, Dt. SWIFT AND MERCURY. 

Swtft. Surely, Addison, fortune was exceedingly 
inclined to play the fool (a humour her ladyship, 
as well as most other ladies of very great quality, 
is frequently in) when she made you a minister of 
state, and me a divine ! 

Add. I must confess, we were both of us out of 
our elements. But you do not mean to insinuate, 
that all would have been right, if our destinies had 
peen reversed ? 
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Swift- Yes, I do.— You would have made an ex- 
cellent bishop ; and I should have governed Great 
Britain as I did Ireland, with an absolute sway, 
while T talked of nothing but liberty, property, 
and so forth. 

Add. You governed the mob of Ireland ; but I 
never understood that you governed the kingdom. 
A nation and a mob are very different things. 

Sw\ft. Ay ; so you fellows that have no genius 
for politics may suppose. But there are times 
when, by seasonably putting himself at the head of 
the mob, an able man may get at the head of the 
nation. Nay, there are times, when the nation it- 
self is a mob, and ought to be treated as such by a 
skilful observer. 

Add. I do not deny the truth of your propo- 
sition. But is there no danger, that, from the na- 
tural vicissitudes of human affairs, the favourite of 
the mob should be mobbed in his turn P 

Swift. Sometimes there may : but I risked it ; 
and it answered my purpose. Ask the lord lieu- 
tenants, who were forced to pay court to me in- 
stead of my courting them, whether they did not 
feel my superiority. And if I could make myself 
so considerable, when I was only a dirty dean of 
St. Patrick's, without a seat iu either house of par- 
liament; what should I have done, if fortune had 
placed me in England, unencumbered with a gown, 
and in a situation that would have enabled me to 
make myself heard in the house of lords or of 
commons? 

Add. You would undoubtedly have done very 
marvellous acts I Perhaps you might then have 
been as zealous a whig as my lord Wharton him* 
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self. Or, if the whigs had unhappily offended the 
statesman, as they did the doctor, who knows 
whether you might not have brought in the pre- 
tender ? Pray let me ask you one question between 
you and me. If your great talents had raised yen 
to the office of first minister under that prince, 
would you have tolerated the protestant religion, 
or not ? 

Swift. Ha ! Mr. Secretary ; are you witty upon 
me? do you think, because Sunderland took t 
fancy to make you a great man in the state, that 
he, or his master, could make you as great in wit, 
as nature made me ? No, no : wit is like grace, it 
must be given from above. You can no more get 
that from the king, than my lords the bishops can 
the other. And, though I will own yon had some, 
yet believe me, my good friend, it was no match 
for mine. I think you have not vanity enough hi 
your nature, to pretend to a competition in, that 
point with me. 

Add. I have been told by my friends that I was 
rather too modest So I will not determine this 
dispute for myself; but refer it to Mercury, the 
God of wit, who fortunately happens to be com- 
ing this way, with a soul he has brought to the 
shades. 

Hail ! divine Hermes! a question of precedence, 
in the class of wit and humour over which yon 
preside, having arisen between me and my conn 
tryman Dr. Swift, we beg leave-— 

Mtrcury. Dr. Swift, I rejoice to see yon— How 
does my old lad ! how does honest Lemuel Gul- 
liver ? have you been in Lillipnt lately, or in the 
(fying island, ot \u\h ^our food nurse Ghnndal 
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clitcli? Pray when did you eat a crust with lord Pe- 
ter f is Jack as mad still as ever ? I hear that, since 
you published the history of his case, the poor fel- 
low, by more gentle usage, is almost got well. If 
he had but more food, he would be as much in hit- 
senses as brother Martin himself. But Martin, 
they tell me, has lately spawned a strange brood 
of Methodists, Moravians, Hutchinsonians, who 
are madder than ever Jack was in his worst days. 
It is a great pity you are not alive again, to make 
a new edition of your Tale of the Tub for the 
use of these fellows. — Mr. Addison, I beg your 
pardon : I should have spoken to you sooner ; but 
I was so struck with the sight of my old friend the 
doctor, that 1 forgot for a time the respects due 
to you. 

- Swift. Addison, I think our dispute is decided, 
before the judge has heard the cause. 
Add. I own it is, in your favour; — but — 
Mer. Do not be discouraged, friend Addison. 
Apollo perhaps would have given a different judg- 
ment. I am a wit, and a rogue, and a foe to all 
dignity. Swift and I naturally like one another. 
He worships me more than Jupiter, and I honour 
him more than Homer. But yet, I assure you, I 
have great value for you.— Sir Roger de Coverlcy, 
Will Honeycomb, Will Wimble, the country gen- 
tleman in the Freeholder, and twenty more cha- 
racters, drawn with the finest strokes of unaffected 
wit and humour in your admirable writings, have 
obtained for you a high place in the class of my 
authors, though not quite so high a one as that of 
the dean of St. Patrick's. Perhaps yon might 
have got before him, if the decency of your nature 
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and the cautiousness of yonr judgment would have 
given you leave. But, allowing that, in the force 
and spirit of his wit he has really the advantage, 
how much does he yield to yon in all the elegant 
graces; in the fine touches of delicate sentiment; 
in developing the secret springs of the soul; in 
showing the mild lights and shades of a character; 
in distinctly marking each line, and every soft 
gradation of tints, which would escape the com- 
mon eye ! Who ever painted like you the beau- 
tiful parts of human nature, and brought them out 
from under the shade even of the greatest sim- 
plicity, or the most ridiculous weaknesses ; so that 
we are forced to admire, and feel that we vene- 
rate, even while we are laughing! Swift was able 
to do nothiug that approaches to this. — He could 
draw an ill face, or caricature a good one, with a 
masterly haud : but there was all his power ; and, 
if I be to speak as a god, a worthless power it is. 
Yours is divine. It tends to exalt human nature. 

Swift. Pray, good Mercury, (if I may have li- 
berty to say a word for myself) do you think mat 
my talent was not highly beneficial to correct hu- 
man nature ? is whipping of no use, to mend 
naughty boys ? 

Met. Men are generally not so patient of whip- 
ping as boys ; and a rough satirist is seldom known 
to mend them. Satire, like antimony, if it be used 
as a medicine, must be rendered less corrosive. 
Yours is often rank poison. But I will allow that 
you have done some good in your way, though not 
half so much as Addison did in his. 

Add. Mercury, I am satisfied. It matters little 
if //at rank you assign me as a wit, if you give me 
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the precedence as a friend and benefactor to man- 
kind. 

- Mer. I pats sentence on the writers, not the 
men. And my decree is this. When any hero is 
brought hither, who wants to be humbled, let the 
task of lowering his arrogance be assigned to 
Swift. The same good office may be done to a 
philosopher vain of his wisdom and virtue, or to 
a biggot puffed up with spiritual pride. The doc- 
tor's discipline will soon convince the first, that, 
with all his boasted morality, he is but a yahoo ; 
and the latter, that to be holy, he most necessarily 
be humble. I would also have him apply his an- 
ticosmetic wash to the painted face of female va- 
nity; and his rod, which draws blood at every 
stroke, to the hard back of insolent folly or pe- 
tulant wit. But Addison should be employed to 
comfort those, whose delicate minds are dejected 
with too painful a sense of some infirmities in their 
nature. To tbem he should hold bis fair and cha- 
ritable mirror ; which would bring to their sight 
their hidden excellences, and put them in a temper 
fit for Elysium. — Adieu : continue to esteem and 
love each other, as you did in the other world, 
though you were of opposite parties, and (what 
is still more wonderful) rival wits. This alone is 
sufficient to entitle yon both to Elysium. 

Lmrd Lyttelton. 



OF ENGLISH AND FRENCH POET 8. 

BOILBAU AND POPE. 

Boil. Mr. Pope, you have done me great honour. 
I am told, that you made me your model in poa- 
yoL, IV. F F 
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try, and walked on Parnassus in the same paths 
which I had trod. 

Pope, We both followed Horace: but in our 
manner of imitation, and in the turn of our na- 
tural genius, there was, I believe, much resem- 
blance. We both were too irritable, and too 
easily hurt by offences even from the lowest of 
men. The keen edge of our wit was frequently 
turned against those whom it was more a shame 
to contend with, than an honour to vanquish. 

Boil, Yes ; — But in general we were the cham- 
pions of good morals, good sense, and good learn- 
ing. If our love of these were sometimes heated 
into anger against those who offended them no 
less than us, is that anger to be blamed ? 

Pope, It would have been nobler, if we had not 
been parties in the quarrel. Our enemies observe, 
that neither our censure nor our praise was always 
impartial. 

Boil. It might perhaps have been better, if in 
some instances we had not praised or blamed so 
much. But in panegyric and satire moderation 
is insipid. 

Pope, Moderation is a cold unpoetical virtue. 
Mere historical truth is better written in prose. 
And therefore I think you did judiciously, when 
you threw into the fire your history of Louis le 
Grand, and trusted his fame to your poems. 

Boil. When those poems were published, that 
monarch was the idol of the French nation. If 
you and I had not known, in our occasional compo- 
sitions, how to speak to the passions as well as to 
the sober reason of mankind, we should not have 
acquired that despotic authority in the empire of 
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'wit, which made us so formidable to all the in- 
ferior tribe of poets in England and France. Be- 
side, sharp satirists want great patrons. 

Pope, All the praise which my friends received 
from me was unbought. In this, at least, I may 
boast a superiority over the pensioned Boileau. 

Boil. A pension in France was an honourable dis- 
tinction. . Had you been a Frenchman, you would 
have ambitiously sought it ; had I been an English- 
man, I should have proudly declined it. If our 
merit in other respects be not unequal, this dif- 
ference will not set me much below you in the 
temple of virtue or of fame. 

Pope, It is not lor me to draw a comparison be- 
tween our works. But, if I may believe the best 
critics, who have talked to me on the subject, my 
Rape of the Lock is not iuferior to your Lutrin ; 
and my Art of Criticism may well be compared 
with your Art of Poetry : my Ethic Epistles are 
esteemed at least equal to yours, and my Satires 
much better. 

Boil Hold, Mr. Pope.— If there be really such 
a sympathy in our natures as you supposed, there 
may be reason to fear, that, if we go on in this 
manner comparing our works, we shall not part ia 
good friendship. 

Pope, No, no : — the mild air of the Elysian 
fields has mitigated my temper, as I presume it 
has yours. But in truth our reputations are nearly 
on a level. Our writings are admired almost 
equally (as I hear) for energy and justness of 
thought. We both of us carried the beauty of our 
diction, and the harmony of our numbers, to the 
highest perfection that our languages would admit. 
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Our poems were polished to the utmost degree of 
correctness ; yet without losing their fire, or the 
agreeable appearance of freedom and ease. We 
borrowed much from the ancients, though yon, I 
believe, more than I : but our imitations (to use 
an expression of your own) had still an original 
air. 

Boil. I will confess, sir, (to show yon that the 
Elysian climate has had its effects upon me) I will 
fairly confess, without the least ill-humour, that, in 
your Eloisa to Abelard, your Verses to the Me- 
mory of an unfortunate Lady, and some others 
you wrote in your youth, there is more fire of poe- 
try than in any of mine. You excelled in the pa- 
thetic, which I never approached. I will also 
allow, that you hit the manner of Horace, and the 
sly delicacy of his wit, more exactly than 1, or 
than any other man who has written since his time* 
Nor could I, nor did even Lucretius himself, make 
philosophy so poetical, and embellish it with such 
charms, as you have given to that of Plato, or (to 
speak more properly) of some of his modern dis- 
ciples, in your celebrated Essay on Man. 

Pope. What do you think of my Homer ? 

BoiL Your Homer is the most spirited, At 
most poetical, the most elegant, and the most 
pleasing translation, that ever was made of any 
ancient poem ; though not so much in the manner 
of the original, or so exactly agreeable to the sense 
in all places, as might perhaps be desired. But 
when I consider the years you spent in this work* 
and how many excellent original poems you might 
with less difficulty have produced in that time, I 
cannot but regret, that your talents were thna 
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ployed. A great poet, so tied down to a tedious 
translation, is a Columbus chained to an oar. 
What new regions of fancy, roll of treasures yet 
untouched, might yon have explored, if yon had 
been at liberty boldly to expand your sails, and 
steer your own course, under the conduct and di- 
rection of your own genius!— -But I am still more 
angry with you for your edition of Shakspeare. 
The office of an editor was below yon, and your 
mind was unfit for the drudgery it requires. Would 
any body think of employing a Raphael to clean an 
old picture ? 

Pope. The principal cause of my undertaking 
that task was zeal for the honour of Shakspeare : 
and, if you knew all his beauties as well as I, yon 
would not wonder at this zeal. No other author 
had ever so copious, so bold, so creative an ima- 
gination, with so perfect a knowledge of the past 
sions, the humours, and sentiments of mankind. 
He painted all characters, from kings down to 
peasants, with equal truth and equal force. If 
human nature were destroyed, and no monument 
Were left of it except ins works, other beings 
might know what man was from those writings. • 

Boil. You say he painted all characters, from 
kings down to peasants, with equal truth and 
equal force. I cannot deny that he did soi but 
I wish he had not jumbled those characters to- 
gether, in the composition of his pictures, as he 
has frequently done. 

Pope. The strange mixture of tragedy, comedy, 
and farce, in the same play, nay sometimes in the 
same scene, I acknowledge to be quite inex- 
cusable. But this was the taste of the times when 
Shakspeare wrote. 
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Boil, A great genius ought to guide, not ser- 
vilely follow, the taste of his contemporaries. 

Pope. Consider from how thick a darkness of 
barbarism the genius of Shakspeare broke forth ! 
What where the English, and what (let me ask 
you) were the French dramatic performances, in 
the age when he flourished? The advances he 
made towards the highest perfection both of tra- 
gedy and comedy are amazing ! In the principal 
points, in the power of exciting terrour and pity, 
or raising laughter in an audience, none yet hat 
excelled him, and very few have equalled. 

Boil. Do you think that he was equal in co- 
medy to Moliere? 

Pope. In comic force I do : but in the fine and 
delicate strokes of satire, and what is called gen- 
teel comedy, he was greatly inferior to that admi- 
rable writer. There is nothing in him to compare 
with the Misanthrope, the Ecole des Femmes, or 
Tartuffe. 

Boil. This, Mr. Pope, is a great deal for an 
Englishman to acknowledge. A veneration for 
Shakspeare seems to be a part of your national 
religion, and the only part in which even your men 
of sense are fanatics. 

Pope* He who can read Shakspeare, and be 
cool enough for all the accuracy of sober criti- 
cism, has more of reason than taste. 

Boil. I join with you in admiring him as a pro- 
digy of genius, though I find the most shocking 
absurdities in his plays; absurdities which no critic 
of my nation can pardon. 

- Pope. We will be satisfied with your feeling tb* 
excellence of bis beauties. But you would admire 
him still more, if \ou co\M%fee \k*^\s£ characters 
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in all his best tragedies represented by an actor, 
who appeared on the stage a little before I left the 
world. He has shown the English nation more 
excellences in Shakspeare, than the quickest wits 
could discern, and has imprinted them on the heart 
with a livelier feeling, than the most sensible na- 
tures had ever experienced without his help. 

Boil. The variety, spirit, and force, of Mr. 
Garrick'8 action have been much praised to me by 
many of his countrymen, whose shades I converse 
with, and who agree in speaking of him as we do 
of Baron, our most natural and most admired 
actor. T have also heard of another, who has 
now quitted the stage, but who had filled, with 
great dignity, force, and elevation, some tragic 
parts j and excelled so much in the comic, that 
none ever has deserved a higher applause. 

Pope. Mr. Quin was indeed a most perfect co- 
median. In the part of Falstaff particularly, where- 
in the utmost force of Shakspeare's humour ap- 
pears, he attained to such perfection, that he was 
not an actor ; he was the man described by Shaks- 
peare ; he was Falstaff himself ! When I saw him 
do it, the pleasantry of the fat knight appeared to 
me so bewitching, all his vices were so mirthful, 
that I could not much wonder at his having se- 
duced a young prince even to rob in his com- 
pany. 

Boil. That character is not well understood by 
the French. They suppose it belongs, not to co- 
medy, but to farce : whereas the English see in 
it the finest and highest strokes of wit and humour. 
Perhaps these different judgments may be ac- 
counted for, in some measure, by the diversity of 
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manners in different countries. Bat do not yon 
allow, Mr. Pope, that our writer*, both of tragedy 
and comedy, are, upon the whole, more perfect 
masters of their art than yours f If you deny it, I 
will appeal to the Athenians, the only judges qua- 
lified to decide the dispute. I will refer it te 
Euripides, Sophocles, and Menander. 

Pope. I am afraid of those judges : for I see 
them continually walking hand in hand, and en- 
gaged in the most friendly conversation, with 
Coraeille, Racine, and Moliere. Our dramatic 
writers seem, iri general, not so fond of their com* 
pany : they sometimes shove rudely by them, and 
give themselves airs of superiority. They slight 
their reprimands, and laugh at their precepts. In 
short, they will be tried by their country alone; 
and that judicature is partial. 

Boil. I will press this question no further. — Bat 
let me ask you, to which of our rival tragedians, 
Racine and Coraeille, do you give the prefer- 
ence ? 

• Pope, The sublimest plays of Corneille are, in 
my judgment, equalled by the Athalia of Racine ; 
and the tender passions are certainly touched by 
that elegant and most pathetic writer with a much 
finer hand. I need not add, that he is infinitely 
more correct than Corneille, and more harmonious 
and noble in his versification. Corneille formed 
himself entirely upon Lucan : but the master of 
Racine was Virgil. How much better a taste 
had the former than the latter in choosing; his 
model! 

BoiL My friendship with Racine, and my par- 
sv/ity for his writings, make me hear with great 
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pleasure the preference given to him above Cor- 
neille by so judicious a critic. 

Pope. That he excelled his competitor in the 
particulars I have mentioned, cannot I think be 
denied. But yet the spirit and the majesty of an- 
cient Rome were never so well expressed as by 
Corneille. Nor has any other French dramatic 
writer, in the general character of his works, shown 
such a masculine strength and greatness of thought 
Racine is the swan described by ancient poets, 
which rises to the clouds on downy wings, and 
"sings a sweet, but a gentle and plaintive note. 
Corneille is the eagle, which soars to the skies on 
bold and sounding pinions, and fears not to perch 
on the sceptre of Jupiter, or to bear in bis pounces 
-the lightning of the god. 

BoiL I am glad to find, Mr. Pope, that, in 
praising Corneille, you run into poetry ; which is 
not the language of sober criticism, though some- 
times used by Longinus. 

Pope. I caught the fire from the idea of Cor- 
neille. 

BoiL He has bright flashes j yet I think that in 
his thunder there is often more noise than fire. Do 
hot you find him too declamatory, too turgid, too 
unnatural, even in bis best tragedies ? 

Pope. I own I do— Yet the greatness and ele- 
vation of bis sentiments, and the nervous vigour of 
his sense, atone, in my opinion, for all his faults. 
But let me now, in my turn, desire your opinion 
of our epic poet, Milton. 

BoiL Longinus perhaps would prefer him to all 
other writers : for he surpasses even Homer in the 
sublime. But other critics, who require variety, 

VOL. IV. G G 
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and agreeableness, and a correct regularity of 
thought and judgment, in an epic poem, who can 
endure no absurdities, no extravagant fictions, 
would place him far below Virgil. 

Pope. His genius was indeed so vast and sub- 
lime, that his poem seems beyond the limits of cri- 
ticism : as his subject is beyond the limits of na- 
ture. The bright and excessive blaze of poetical 
fire, which shines in so many parts of the Paradise 
Lost, will hardly permit the dazzled eye to see its 
faults. 

Boil. The taste of your countrymen is much 
changed since the days of Charles II., when Dry- 
den was thought a greater poet than Milton ! 

Pope. The politics of Milton at that time 
brought his poetry into disgrace : for it is a rule 
with the English; they see no good in a man 
whose politics they dislike. But, as their notions 
of government are apt to change, men of parts, 
whom they haveslighted, become their favourite au- 
thors ; and t) there, who have possessed their warmest 
admiration, are in their turn undervalued. This 
revolution of favour was experienced by Drydea 
as well as Milton* He lived to see his writings, 
together with his politics, quite out of fashion.. 
But even in the days of his highest prosperity, 
when the generality of the people admired his Al- 
manzor, and thought his Indian Emperor the per- 
fection of tragedy, the duke of Buckingham and 
lord Rochester, the two wittiest noblemen our 
country has produced, attacked his fame, and 
turned the rants of his heroes, the jargon of his 
spirits, and the absurdity of his plots, into just 
ridicule. 
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r BoiL You hare made him good amends, by the . 
praise you have given him in some of your writ- 
ings. 

Pope. I owed him that praise, as my master in 
the art of versification. Yet I subscribe to the 
censures which have been passed by other writers 
on many of his works. They are good critics ; but 
lie is still a great poet. Yon, sir, I am sure, must 
particularly admire him as an excellent satirist. 
His Absalom and Achitophel is a master-piece in 
that way of writing ; and his Mac Flecno is, I 
think, inferior toitin nothing bnt the meanness of 
the subject. . 

Boil. Did not you take the model of your 
Dunciad from the latter of those very ingenious 
satires ? 

Pope. I did— but my work is more extensive 
than his, and my imagination has taken in it a 
greater scope. 

- Boil. Some critics may doubt, whether the length 
of your poem were so properly suited to the mean- 
ness of the subject, as the brevity of bis. Three 
cantos to expose a dunce crowned with laurel! I 
have not given above three lines to the author of 
the Pucelle. 

Pope. My intention was to expose, not one au- 
thor alone, but' all the dulness and raise taste of the 
.English nation in my times. Gould such a design 
be contracted into a narrower compass? 

Boil. We will not dispute on this point, nor 
whether the hero of your Dunciad were really a 
dunce. But has not Dryden been accused of im- 
morality and .profaneness'in some of his writings ? 
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Pope. He has, with too much reason : and I am 
sorry to say, that all our best comic writers after 
Shakspeare and Johnson, except Addison and 
Steele, are as liable as be to that heavy charge. 
Fletcher is shocking. Etheridge, Wycherley, Con- 
greve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar, have painted the 
manners of the times in which they wrote, with i 
masterly hand : bat they are too often «uch man- 
ners, that a virtuous man, and much more a vir- 
tuous woman, most be greatly offended at the re- 
presentation. 

Boil. In this respect, our stage is tar preferable 
to yours. It is a school of morality. Vice is ex- 
posed to contempt and to hatred. No raise co- 
lours are laid on, to conceal its deformity ; bat 
those with which it paints itself are there taken, 
off. 

Pope. It is a wonderful thing, that in Francs 
the comic Muse should be the gravest lady in the 
nation. Of late she is so grave, that one might 
almost mistake her for her sister Melpomene. Mo- 
Here made her indeed a good moral philosopher ; 
but then she philosophised, like Democritus, with 
a merry laughing face. Now she weeps over vice, 
instead of showing it to mankind, as I think she 
generally ought to do, in ridiculous lights. • 

BoiL Her business is more with folly than with 
vice ; and when she attacks the latter, it should be 
rather with ridicule than invective. But some- 
times she may be allowed to raise her voice, and 
change her usual smile into a frown of just indig- 
nation. 

Pope. I like her best when she smiles. Bnt did 
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you never reprove your witty friend La Fontaine, 
for the vicious levity that appears in many of hit 
tales ? He was as guilty of the crime of debauch- 
ing the Muses, as any of our comic poets. 

Boil. I own be was ; and bewail the prostitution 
of his genius, as I should that of an innocent and 
beautiful country girl. He was all nature, all sim- 
plicity ! yet in that simplicity there was a grace 
and unaffected vivacity, with a justness of thought 
and easy elegance of expression, that can hardly be 
found in any other writer. His manner is quite 
original, and peculiar to himself, though all the 
matter of his writings is borrowed from others. 

Pope. In that manner he has been imitated by 
any friend Mr. Prior. 

Boil. He has, very successfully. Some of Prior's 
tales have the spirit of La Fontaine's, with more 
judgment ; but not, I think, with such an amiable 
and graceful simplicity. 

Pope. Prior's harp had more strings than La 
Fontaine's. He was a fine poet in many different 
ways : La Fontaine but in one. And, though in 
some of his tales he imitated that author, his Alma 
was an original, and of singular beauty. 



THE SAME SUBJECT. 

■01LBAU AND rOPB. 

Boil. There is a writer of heroic poetry, who 
lived before Milton, and whom some of your coun- 
trymen place in the highest class of your poets* 
though he is little known in France. I see him 
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sometime* in company with Homer and Virgil, but 
eftenerwith Tasso, Ariosto, and Dante. 
• Pope. I understand yon mean Spenser. There 
is a force and beauty in some of his images -and 
descriptions, equal to any in those writers you 
have seen him converse with. But he had not the 
art of properly shading his pictures. He brings 
the minute and disagreeable parts too much into 
sight ; and mingles too frequently vulgar and mean 
ideas with noble and sublime. Had he chosen a 
subject proper for epic poetry, he seems to have 
bad a sufficient elevation and strength in his genius 
to make him a great epic poet : but the allegory, 
which is continued throughout the whole work, 
fatigues the mind, and cannot interest the heart so 
much as those poems, the chief actors in which 
are supposed to have really existed. The Syrens 
and Circe in the Odyssey are allegorical persons; 
but Ulysses, the hero of the poem, was a man re- 
nowned in Greece, which makes the account of his 
adventures affecting and delightful. To be now 
and then in Fairy-land, among imaginary beings, is 
a pleasing variety, and helps to distinguish the poet 
from the orator or historian : but to be always 
there, is irksome. 

Boil. Is not Spenser likewise blaraeable, for 
confounding the Christian with the Pagan theo- 
logy, in some parts of his poem ? 

Pope, Yes ; he had that fault in common wit! 
Dante, with Ariosto, and with Camoens. 

Boil. Who is the poet that arrived soon aft* 
you in Elysium, whom I saw Spenser lead in ai 
present to Virgil, as the author of a poem rese 
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bling the Georgics ? On bis head was a garland of 
the several kinds of flowers that blow in each sea- 
son, with evergreens intermixed. 

Pope. .Your description points out Thomson. He 
painted nature exactly, and with great strength of 
pencil. His imagination was rich, extensive, and 
sublime : his diction bold and glowing, but some- 
times obscure and affected. Nor did he always 
know when to stop, or what to reject. 

Boil, I should suppose that he wrote tragedies* 
upon the Greek model ; for he is often admitted 
into the grove of Euripides. 

Pope. He enjoys that distinction both as a tra- 
gedian and as a moralist. For, not only in his 
plays, but all his other works, there is the purest 
morality, animated by piety, and rendered more 
touching by the fine and delicate sentiments of a 
most tender and benovolent heart.. 

Boil. St. Evremondhas brought me acquainted 
with Waller. — I was surprised to find in his writ- 
ings a, politeness and gallantry which the French 
suppose to be appropriated only to theirs. . His 
genius was a composition, which is seldom to be 
met with, of the sublime and the agreeable. In 
his comparison between himself and Apollo as the 
lover of Daphne, and in that between Amoret and 
Sacharissa, there is a finesse and delicacy of wit, 
which the most elegant of our writers have never 
exceeded. ._ Nor had Sarrazin or Voiture the art 
of praising moregenteelly the ladies whom they ad- 
mired. But his epistle to Cromwell, and his poem 
on the death of that extraordinary man, are written, 
with a force and greatness of manner, which give 
him a rank among the poets of the first class. 
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Pope. Mr. Waller was unquestionably a very Aie 
writer. His Muse was as well qualified as the 
Graces themselves to dress out a Venus ; and he 
could even adorn the brows of a conqueror with 
fragrant and beautiful wreaths. But be had some 
puerile and low thoughts, which unaccountably 
mixed with the elegant and the noble, like school' 
boys or mob admitted into a palace. There was 
also an intemperance and a luxnriancy in his wit, 
which he did not enough restrain. He wrote little 
to the understanding, and less to the heart ; but he 
frequently delights the imagination, and sometimes 
strikes it with flashes of the highest sublime. — We 
had another poet of the age of Charles the First, 
extremely admired by all his contemporaries ; in 
whose works there is still more affectation of wit, 
a greater redundancy of imagination, a worse teste, 
and less judgment: but he touched the heart more, 
and had finer feelings, than Waller.— I mean Cow- 
ley. 

Boil. I have been often solicited to admire his 
writings by bis learned friend Dr. Spratt He 
-seems to me a great wit, and a very amiable man, 
but not a good poet. 

Pope. The spirit of poetry is strong in some of 
his odes; but in the art of poetry he is always ex- 
tremely deficient 

Boil. I hear that of late his reputation is much 
lowered in the opinion of the English. Yet I can- 
not but think that, if a moderate portion of the su- 
perfluities of his wit were given by Apollo to some 
of their modern bards, who write common-place 
morals in very smooth verse, without any absur- 
4\ty, but without any single new thought, or one 
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enlivening spark of imagination, it would be a great 
favour to them, and do them more service, than all 
the rules laid down in my Art of Poetry, and yours 
of Criticism. 

Pope. I ■ m much of your mind. — But I left in 
England some poets, whom you, I know, will ad- 
mire, not only for the harmony and correctness of 
style, but the spirit and genius you will and in 
their writings. 

Boil. France too has produced some very ex- 
cellent writers, since the time of my death.— Of 
-one particularly I hear wonders. Fame to him is 
as kind, as if he bad been dead a thousand years. 
She brings his praises to me from all parts of Eu- 
rope. — You know I speak of Voltaire. 

Pope. I do : the English nation yields to none hi 
admiration of his extensive genius. Other writers 
excel in some one particular branch of wit or sci- 
ence ; but when the king of Prussia drew Voltaire 
from Paris to Berlin, he had a whole Academy of 
Belles Ltttrcs in him alone. 

Boil. That prince himself has such talents for 
poetry,asno other monarch, in any age or country, 
has ever possessed. What an astonishing compass 
must there be in his mind, what an heroic tran- 
quillity and firmness in his heart, that he can in 
the evening compose an ode or epistle in the most 
elegant verse, and the next morning fight a battle 
with the conduct of Cassaror Gustavus Adolphus ! 

Pope. I envy Voltaire so noble a subject both 
lor his verse and bis prose. But, if that prince 
will write his own Commentaries, he will want no 
JBstorian. I hope that, in writing >3Bfem,\sft ^ft»v 

WOim IV. U V 
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not restrain his pen, as Caesar has done, to a mer^ 
account of his wars ; bnt let us see the politician* 
and the benignant protector of arts and science*^ 
as well as the warrior, in that picture of himsejff 
"Voltaire has- shown us,, that the events of battles 
and sieges are not the most interesting parts of 
good history; but that all the improvements and 
embellishments of human society ought to be care- 
fully and particularly recorded there. 

Boil. The progress of arts and knowledge, and 
the great changes. that iuwe happened in the man- 
ners of mankind, are objects for more worthy of a 
reader's attention than the revolutions of fortune. 
And it is chiefly to Voltaire that we owe this in- ' 
structi ve species of history. 

Pope, He has not only been* the fattier of it 
among the moderns,, but has carried it himself to 
its utmost perfection. 

Boil, Is he not too universal ?• Can any writer 
he exact, who is so comprehensive ? • 

Pope. A traveller round the. world cannot in* 
spect every: region with such an accurate care, as 
exactly to describe each single part. If the out-* 
lines be well marked, and the observations on the 
principal points be judicious, it is. all that can be 
required. 

Boil. I would however advise and exhort the 
French and English youth, to take a fuller survey 
of some particular provinces; and to remember, 
that although, in travels of this sort, a lively imagi- 
nation is a very agreeable companion, it is not the 
best guide. To speak without a metaphor, the 
study of history, both sacred and profane, requires 

critical and laborious investigation. The com- 
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poser of a set of lively and witty remarks on facts 
iU examined, or .incorrectly delivered, is not an 
historian. 

Pope. We cannot, I -think, deny that name to 
the author of the Life of Charles the Xllth, king 
of Sweden. 

Boil. No, certainly. — I esteem it the very best 
history that this age has produced. As foil of 
spirit as the hero whose actions it relates, it is 
nevertheless most exact in all matters of import- 
ance. The style of it is elegant, perspicuous, an- 
affected; the disposition and method are excel- 
lent, the Judgments given by the writer acute and 
just. 
. >Pope. Are you not pleased with that philoso- 
phical freedom of thought, which discovers itself 
in all the works of Voltaire, but more particularly 
in those- of an historical nature? 

Boil. If it were properly regulated, I should 
reckon it among their highest perfections. Super- 
stition, and bigotry, and party spirit, are as great 
enemies to the truth and candour of history, as 
malice or adulation. To think freely, is therefore 
a most necessary quality in a perfect historian. 
Bet all liberty has its bounds ; which, in some of 
his writing*, Voltaire, I fear, has not observed. 
Would to heaven he would reflect, while it is yet 
in bis power to correct what is faulty, that all his 
works will outlive him; that many nations will 
read them ; and that the judgment pronounced 
here upon the writer himself will be according to 
the scope and tendency of them, and to the extent 
of their good or evil effects on the great wwafeVj <& 
jaaukind! 
Pope. It would be well for aU E.vto$t, VI *****" 
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other whs of your country, who give the ton to 
this age in all polite literature, had the tame 
serious thoughts yon recommended to Voltaire. 
Witty writings, when directed to serve the good 
ends of viitoe and religion, are like the lights snag 
out in a pharos, to guide the mariners sate through' 
dangerous seas :. but the brightness of those that 
are impious or immoral shines only to betray-, and 
to lead men to destruction. 

BmL Has England been free from ail sedn ct ioas- 
of this nature I 

Pope. No. — But the French have the art of ren- 
dering vice and impiety more agreeable than the- 
English. 

BmL I am not very proud of this superiority ia 
the talents of my countrymen. But, as I am told, 
that the good sense of the English is now admired 
in France, I hope it will soon convince both na- 
tions, that true wisdom is virtue, and true, virtue 
is religion. 

Pope. I think it also to be wished, that a taste- 
for the frivolous may not continue too prevalent 
among the French. There is a great difference 
between gathering flowers at the root of Parnassus, 
and ascending the arduous heights of the mountain. 
The palms and laurels grow there ; and, if any of 
your countrymen aspire to gain them, they most 
no longer enervate all the vigour of their minds by 
this habit of trifling : I would have them be per- 
petual competitors with the English in manly wit 
and substantial learning. But let the competition 
be friendly. There is nothing which so contracts 
and debases the mind a& u&\\to»\ «w*<j <• True wit, 
like true virtue, naturatty \on**V^*wi\\b»*£v® 
whatever place it i* foujad. ****• i******* 
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AS ABSOLUTE AND A LIMITED MONARCHY COM- 
PARED. 

MARCUS AU&ELI08 FHILOSOFHUS, AND SSIVIUS TUXAIUS. 

Servius Tull. Yes, Marcos, though I own yon to 
have been the first of mankind in virtue and good- 
ness ; though, while you governed, philosophy sat 
on the throne, and diffused the benign influences of 
her administration over the whole Roman empire, 
yet, as a king, I- might, perhaps, pretend to a merit 
even superior to yours. 

Marcus Aur, That philosophy you acribe to me 
has taught me to feel my own defects, and to ve- 
nerate the virtues of other men. Tell me, there T 
fore, in what consisted the superiority of your 
merit, «s a king. 

Servius Tull. It consisted in this, that I gave my 
people freedom. I diminished, I limited the kingly 
power, when it was placed in my hands. I need 
not tell you, that the plan of government insti- 
tuted by me, was adopted by the Romans, when 
they had driven out Tarquin, the destroyer of their 
liberty ; and gave its form to that republic,coraposed 
of a due mixture of the regal, aristocratical, and 
democratical powers, the strength and wisdom of 
which subdued the world. Thus all the glory of 
that great people, who for many ages excelled the 
rest of mankind, in the arts of policy, belongs origi* 
aally to me. 

Marcus Aur. There is much truth in what yon 
say. But would not the Romans have done better, 
if, after the expulsion of Tarquin, they had vested 
the regal power in s limited monarch, instead of 
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placing it in two annual elective magistrates, with 
the title of consuls? This was a .great deviation 
from your plan of government, and I think an un- 
wise one. For a divided royalty is a solecism, an 
absurdity in politics. Nor was the regal power, 
committed to the administration of consols, con- 
tinued in their hands long enough to enable them 
to finish any act of great moment. From hence 
aroge a necessity of prolonging their commands 
beyond the legal teem ; of shortening the interval 
prescribed by the laws between the elections -to 
those offices; and of granting extraordinary com- 
missions and powers, by all which the republic was 
in the end destroyed. 

Serving TuU. The revolution which ensued upon 
the death of Lucretia was made with so much 
anger, that it is no wonder the Romans abolished in 
their fury the name of king, and desired to weaken 
a power, the exercise of which had been so griev- 
ous ; though the doing of this was attended with 
all the inconveniences you have justly observed. 
But if anger acted too violently in reforming 
abuses, philosophy might have wisely corrected 
that errour. Marcus Aurelius might have new- 
modelled the constitution of Rome. He might 
have made it a limited monarchy, leaving to the 
emperors all the power that was necessary to go vera 
a wide-extended empire, and to the senate and 
people all the liberty that could be consistent with 
order and obedience to government; a liberty 
purged of faction, and guarded against anarchy. 

Marcus Aur. I should have been happy indeed, 
if it bad been in my p«wer to do such good to my 
country. But Heaven will not force its blessings 
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ou men, who by their vices are become incapable 
to receive them. Liberty, like power, is only 
good for those who possess it, when it is under the 
constant direction of virtue. No laws can have 
force enough to hinder it from degenerating into 
faction and anarchy, where the morals of a nation 
are depraved ; and continued habits of vice will 
eradicate the very love of it out of the hearts of a 
people. A Marcus Brutus, in my time, could not 
have drawn to his- standard a single legion of Ro- 
mans. But further, it is certain that the spirit of 
liberty is absolutely incompatible -with the spirit 
of conquest. To keep great conquered nations in 
subjection and obedience, great standing armies 
are necessary. The generals of those armies will 
not long remain subjects : and whoever acquires 
dominion by the sword, must rule by the sword. . 
If he does not destroy liberty, liberty will destroy, 
him. 

Servius Tull. Do you- then justify Augustus for 
the change he made in the Roman government? 

Mctrcus Aur. I do not : for Augustus had no 
lawful authority to make that change. His power 
was usurpation and breach of trust. But the go- 
vernment, which he seized with a violent hand, 
came to me by a lawful and established rule of 
succession. 

Servius TulL Can any length of establishment 
make despotism lawful? Is not liberty an inherent, 
inalienable right of mankind ? 

Marcus Aur* They have an inherent right to be 
governed by laws, not by arbitrary will. But forms* 
of government may, and must be occasionally. 
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changed, with the consent of the people. When I 
reigned over them, the Romans were governed by 
laws. 

Servius Tull. Yes, because your moderation, and 
the precepts of that philosophy in which your 
youth had been tutored, inclined yon to make the 
laws the rule of your government, and the bounds 
of your power. But, if you had desired to govern 
otherwise, had they power to restrain you ? 

Marcus Aur. They had not : the imperial au- 
thority in my time had no limitations. 

Servius Tull. Rome therefore was in reality as 
much enslaved under you, as under your son ; and 
you left him the power of tyrannising over it by 
hereditary right. 

Marcus Aur. I did ; — and the conclusion of that 
tyranny was' his murder. 

Servius Tull. Unhappy rather! unhappy king! 
what a detestable thing is absolute monarchy, 
.when even the virtues of Marcus Aurehus could 
not hinder it from being destructive to his family, 
and pernicious to bis country, any longer than the 
period of his own life ! But how happy is that 
kingdom, in which a limited monarch presides over 
a state so justly poised, that it guards itself from 
• such evils, and has no need to take refuge in ar- 
bitrary power against the dangers of anarchy; 
which is almost as bad a resource, as it would be 
for a ship to run itself on a rock, in order to es- 
cape from the agitation of a tempest 

Lard LuttelUn. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF KINGS IN THE ARTICLE OP 

WAR. ' 

XING HENRY V. IN DISGUISE, AND THREE SOLDIERS. 

Court. Brother John Bates, is not that the 
morning that breaks yonder? 

Bates, I think it be ; bat we have no great 
cause to desire the approach of day. 

Williams. We see yonder the beginning of the 
day, but I think we shall never see the end of it. 
Who goes there ? 

K. Henry. A friend. 

Will. Under what captain serve you ? 

K. Henry, Under sir Thomas Erpingham. 

Will. A good old commander, and a most kind 
gentleman: I pray you, what thinks he of our es- 
tate? 

K. Henry. Even as men wrecked upon a sand, 
that looks to be washed off the next tide. 

Bates. Hath he not told his thought to the 
king ? 

K. Henry. No ; nor is it meet he should : for 
though I speak it to you, I think the king is but a 
man as I am : the violet smells to him as it doth 
to me ; all his senses have but human conditions. 
His ceremonies laid by, in his nakedness he appears 
but a man ; and though his affections are higher 
mounted than ours, yet when they stoop, they 
stoop with the like wing : therefore, when he sees 
reason of fears as we do, his fears, out of doubt, ' 
be of the same relish as ours are ; yet, in reason, no 
man should possess him with any appearance of 

VOL. IV. 1 1 
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fear, lest he, by showing it, should dishearten 
his army. 

Bates. He may show what outward courage he 
will ; but I believe, as cold a night as 'tis, he could 
wish himself in the Thames up to the neck ; and so 
I would he were, and I by him at all adventures, 
so we were quit here. 

K. Henry. By my troth, I will speak my con- 
science of the king : I think be would not wish 
himself any where but where he is. 

Bates. Then would he were here alone; so 
should he be sure to be ransomed, and many poor 
men's lives saved. 

K. Henry, I dare say, you love him not so ill to 
wish him here alone ; howsoever you speak this to 
feel other men's minds. Methinks, I could not 
die any where so contented as in the king's com- 
pany • his cause being just, and his quarrel honour- 
able. 

Will. That's more than we know. 

Bates. Ay, or more than we should seek after; 
for we know enough, if we know we are the king's 
subjects : if his cause be wrong, our obedience to 
the king wipes the crime of it out of us. 

Will. But if the cause be not good, the king 
himself hath a heavy reckoning to make ; when all 
those legs, and arms, and heads, chopped off in bat- 
tle, shall join together at the latter day, and cry all, 
' We died at such a place ;* some, swearing ; some, 
crying for a surgeon; some, upon their wives left 
poor behind them ; some, upon the debts they owe ; 
. some, upon their children rawly left I am afeard 
there are few die well, that die in battle ; for bow 
can they charitably diaposA of any thing, when blood 
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is their argument ? Now, if these men do not die 
well, it will be black matter for the king, that led 
them to it, whom to disobey were against all pro- 
portion of subjection. 

K. Henry. So, if a son, that is sent by his father 
about merchandize, do fall into some lewd action 
and miscarry, the imputation of his wickedness, 
by your rule, should be imposed upon his father, 
that sent him ; or if a servant, under his master's 
command transporting a sum of money, be as- 
sailed by robbers, and die in many irreconciled 
iniquities, you may call the business of the master 
the author of the servant's damnation : but this is 
not so : the king is not hound to answer the parti- 
cular endings of his soldiers, the lather of his son, 
nor the master of his servant ; tor they purpose 
not their death, when they purpose their services. 
Besides, there is no king, be his cause never so 
spotless, if it come to the arbitrament of swords, 
can try it out with all unspotted soldiers : some, 
peradvenrure, have on them the guilt of preme- 
ditated and contrived murder; some, of beguiling 
virgins with the broken seal of perjury; some, 
making the wars their bulwark, that have before 
gored the gentle bosom of peace with pillage and 
robbery. Now if these men have defeated the 
law, and outrun civil punishment; though they 
can outstrip men, they have no wings to fly from 
God. War is his beadle, war is his vengeance ; so 
that here men are punished, for before breach of 
the king's laws, in the king's quarrel now : where 
they feared the death, they have borne life away ; 
and where they would be safe, they perish. Then 
if they die unprovided, no more is the king guilty 
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of their damnation, than he was before guilty of 
those impieties for which they are now visited. 
Every subject's duty is the king's, but every sub- 
ject's soul is his own. Therefore should every 
soldier in the wars do as every sick man in his bed, 
wash every moth out of his conscience :- and dying 
jm>, death is to him an advantage ; or not dying, 
the time was blessedly lost, wherein such prepara- 
tion was gained : and, in him that escapes, it were 
not sin to think, that making God so free an offer, 
he let him outlive that day, to see his greatness, 
and to teach others how they should prepare. 

Will. Tis certain, every man that dies ill, the 
ill is upon his own head, the king is not to answer 
for it Shakspeare. 



THE POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 

BRAKBNBURY, AND TWO VILLAINS, MURDERESS. 

1st Vil, Ho, who's there ? 

Brak. In God's name, what art thou? how 
cam'st thou hither? 

2d Vil, I would speak with Clarence, and I came 
hither on my legs. 

Brak, What, so brief? 

1st Vil. 'Tis better, sir, than to be tedious. 
Let him see our commission, and talk no more. 

Brak. [Reads,'] I am in this commanded, to de- 
liver the noble duke of Clarence to your hands. I 
will not reason what is meant hereby, because I 
will be guiltless of the meaning. There lies the 
duke asleep, and there tire keys. I'll to the king, 
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and signify to him, that thus I have resigned to you 
my charge. [Exit: 

Ut ViL You may, sir, 'tis a point of wisdom : 
fare you well. 

td ViL What, shall we stab him as be sleeps ? 

1st VU. No; he'll say, 'twas done cowardly, 
when he wakes. 

id Vil. When he wakes! why, fool, he shall 
never wake until the great judgment day. 

1st VU. Why, then he'll say, we stabbed him 
sleeping. 

id VU. The urging of that word, judgment, hath 
bred a kind of remorse in me. 

Ut ViL What? art thou afraid? 

2d ViL Not to kill him, having a warrant for it : 
but to be damned for killing him, from the which 
no warrant can defend me. 

Ut ViL I'll back to the duke of Glo'ster, and tell 
him so. 

2d ViL Nay, pr'ytbee, stay awhile : I hope this 
holy humour of mine will change : it was wont to 
hold me but while one could tell twenty. 

1st ViL How dost thou feel thyself now ? 

id ViL Faith, some certain dregs of conscience 
are yet within me. 

1st ViL Remember the reward, when the deed's 
done. 

ad ViL Come, he dies: I had forgot the re* 
ward. 

1st VU. Where's thy conscience now ? 

2d ViL O, in the duke of Glo'ster's purse. 

1st VU. When he opens his purse to give us ollr 
reward, thy conscience flies out* 
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id Vil. Tis no matter, let it go ; there's few or 
none will entertain it. 

1st Vil. What if it come to thee again ? 

2d Vil. I'll not meddle with it ; it is a dangerous 
thing, it makes a man a coward: a man cannot 
steals but it accuseth him ; a man cannot swear, 
but it checks him; a man cannot lie with his 
neighbour's wife, but it detects him. Tis a blush- 
ing shame-faced spirit, that mutinies in a man's 
bosom : it fills one full of obstacles. It made me 
once restore a purse of gold, that by chance I 
found* It beggars any man, that keeps it. It is 
turned out of towns and cities for a dangerous 
thing; and every man, that means to live well, en- 
deavours to trust to himself, and live without it. 

ist Vil. Tis even now at my elbow, persuading 
me not to kill the duke. Skakapeare. 



A GRAVE SCENE. 



HAMLET, HORATIO, AND SEXTON. 

Ham. Has this fellow no feeling of his business, 
that he sings at grave-making? 

Hor. Custom hath made it to him a property of 
easiness. 

Ham. Tis e'en so ; the hand of little employ- 
ment hath the daintier sense. — That scull had a 
tongue in it, and could sing once ; how the knave 
jowles it to the ground, as if it were Cain's jaw- 
bone that did the first u\\ft<ta?\ >&a& \s&g& be the 
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pate- of u politician, which this ass o'cr-offices, 
oue that could circumvent God, might it not? 

Hor. It might, my lord. 

Ham. Or of a courtier, which could say, * Good 
morrow, sweet lord ; how dost thou, great lord?* this 
might be my lord such a one, that prais'd my lord 
such a ones horse, when he meant to beg it; 
might it not ? 

Hor. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. Why, e'en so : and now my lady Worm's 
chapless, and knocked about the mazzard with a 
sexton's spade. Here is a fine revolution, if we 
had the trick to see it. Did these bones cost no 
more the breeding, but to play at loggats with 
'em? mine ake to think on't. — There's another: 
why may not that be the scull of a lawyer? where 
be his quiddits now; his quillets? his cases? his 
tenures, and his tricks? why does he suffer this 
rude knave now to knock him about the sconce 
with a dirty shovel, and will not tell him of his ac- 
tion of battery? hum! this, fellow might be in his 
time, a great buyer of land, with his statutes, his 
recognizances, his fines, his double vouchers, his 
recoveries. Is this the fine of his fines, and the 
recovery of his recoveries, to have his fine pate 
full of fine dirt? will his vouchers vouch him no 
more of his purchases, and double ones too, than 
the length and breadth of a pair of indentures? 
the very conveyances of his lands will hardly lie 
in this box ; and must the inheritor himself have 
no more ? ha ? 

Hor. Not a jot more, my lord. 

Ham. Is not parchment made of sheep-skins ? 

Hor. Ay, nrg lord, and of calf-skins- too. 
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Ham. They are sheep and calves that seek out 
assistance in that. I will speak to this fellow: 
Whose skull was this, sirrah ? 

Clown, A whoreson mad fellow's it was ; whose 
do yon think it was ? 

Ham. Nay, I know not. 

Clown. A pestilence on him for a mad rogue ! he 
poured a flaggon of rhenish on my head once. This 
same skull, sir, was Yorick's skull, the king's 
jester. 

Ham. This? 

Clown. E'en that. 

Ham. Alas, poor Yorick ! I knew him, Horatio, 
a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy: 
he hath borne me on his back a thousand times : 
and now how abhorred in my imagination it is! 
my gorge rises in it. Here hung those lips, that I 
have kiss'd I know not how oft. Where be your 
gibes now; your gambols? your songs? your 
flashes of merriment, that were wont to set the 
table in a roar? not one now to mock your own 
grinning ? quite chap-fallen ? now get yon to my 
lady's chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch 
thick, to this savour she must come; make her 
laugh at that — Pr'ythee, Horatio, tell me one 
thing. 

Hor. What's that, my lord ? 

Ham. Dost thou think Alexander looked o' this 
fashion i' th' earth ? 

Hor, E'en so. 

Ham, And smelt so. [Smelling to the stoiJ. 

Hor. E'en so, my lord. 

Ham. To what base uses we may return, Ho- 
ratio! Shakapeare. 
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DUELLING RIDICULED. 

CLOWN, PUKE, AND JAQUES. 

Jaques. Here comes a strange beast, which in 
all tongues is called fool. 

Clown. Salutation and greeting to you all. 

Jaques. Good my lord bid him welcome. This is 
the motley-minded gentleman, that I have so often 
met in the forest : he hath been a courtier, he 
swears. 

Clown. If any man doubt that, let him put me 
to my purgation. I have trod a measure ; I have 
flattered a lady; I have been politic with my 
friend ; smooth with mine enemy ; I have had four 
quarrels, and like to have fought one: 

Jaques. And how was that taken up ? 

Clown. 'Faith, we met ; and found the quarrel 
was upon the seventh cause. 

Jaques. How the seventh cause ? Good, my lord, 
like this fellow. 

Duke. I like him very well. 

Clown. I press in here, sir, among the rest of the 
country copulatives. Rich honesty dwells like a 
miser, sir, in a poor house, as your pearl in your 
foul oyster. 

Duke. By my honour, he is very swift and sen- 
tentious. 

Clown. According to the fool's bolt, sir, and such 
dulcet diseases. 

Jaques. But for the seventh cause ; how do yon 
find the quarrel on. the seventh cause. 

Clown. Upon a lie seven times removed; as thus, 
sir: I did dislike the cut of a certain courtier's 

vol. iv. K * 
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beard ; be sent me word, if I said bis beard was not 
cut well, he was in the mind it was. This is called 
the retwt courteous. If I sent him word again, it 
was not well cut, he would send me word, he cut it 
to please himself. This is called the quip modest. If 
again, it was not well cut, he disabled my judg- 
ment. This is called the reply churlish. If again, 
h was not well cut, he would answer, I spake not 
true. This is called the reproof valiant. If again, 
it was not well cut, he would say, / lie. This is 
called the counter check quarrelsome; and so the 
He circumstantial, and the lie direct. 

Jaqurs. And how oft did yon say, his beard was 
not wcH cut? 

Clown. I durst go no further than the He circum- 
stantial; nor he durst not give me the lie direct^ 
and so we measured swords and parted. 

Jaques. Can you nominate in order now the de- 
grees of the lie ? 

VUntn, O sir, we quarrel in print, by the book, 
as you have books for good manners. I will name 
you the degrees. The first, the retort courteous ; 
the second, the equip modest ; the third, the reply 
churlish ; the fourth, the reproof valiant; the fifth, 
the counter check quarrelsome ; the sixth, the tie 
with circumstance; theseventh, the lie direct. All 
these you may avoid, but the lie direct ; and yon 
mav avoid that too, with an if. I knew when 
seven justices could not take up a quarrel ; bat 
when the parties were met themselves, one of then 
thought but of an if ; as, if yoo said so, then I 
said so : and they shook hands, and swore brothers* 
Your if b the only peace-maker: 
wt if. 
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Jaquea, Is not this a rare fellow, my lord ? He's 
good at any thing, and yet a fool. 

Duke.. He uses his folly like a stalking horse, 
and under the presentation of that he shoots his 
wit Shakspeore. 



NEW MADE GENTRY. 



AUTOLICUS, SHEPHERD, CLOWN. 

Aut. Here come those I have done good to 
against my will, and already appearing in the blos- 
soms of their fortune. 

Shep. Come boy , I am past more children ; bat 
thy sous and daughters will be all gentlemen born* 

Clown. You are well raet,sir, you denied to fight 
with me this other day, because I was no gentle- 
man born. See you these clothes? Say, you see 
them not, and think me still no gentleman born. 
You were best say, these robes were not gentle- 
men born. Give me the lie ; do, and try whether 
I am not now a gentleman born. 

Aut. I know you are now, sir, a gentleman, 
born. 

Clown. Ay, and have been so any time thes* 
four hours. 

Shep. And so have I, boy. 

Clown. So you have; but I was a gentleman 
born before my father ; for the king's son took me- 
by the baud, and called me brother; and then the 
two kings called my father brother; and then the 
prince my brother, and the princess my sister, 
called my either, father, and so wc wept; audi 
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there was the first gentlemanlike tears that ever 
we shed. 

Shep. We may live, sen, to shed many more. 

Clown, Ay, or else 'twere hard luck, being in so 
preposterous estate as we are. 

Aut. I humbly beseech yon, sir, to pardon me 
all the faults I have committed to your worship, 
and to give me your good report to the prince, my 
master. 

Shep. Pr'ythee, son, do; for we must be gentle 
now we are gentlemen. 

Clown. Thou wilt amend thy lire? 

Jut. Ay, and it please your good worship. 

Clown. Give me thy hand ; I will swear to the 
prince, thou art as honest a true fellow as any is in 
Bohemia. 

Shep. Yon may say it, but not swear it. 

Clown. Not swear it, now I am a gentleman ? 
Let boors and franklins say it, 111 swear it. 

Shep. How if it be false, son? 

Clown. If it be never so false, a true gentleman 
may swear it in behalf of bis friend : and I'll swear 
to the prince, thou art a tall fellow of thy hands, 
and that thou wilt not be drunk ; but I know thou 
art no tali fellow of thy hands, and that thou wilt 
be drunk ; but I'll swear it ; and, I would, thou 
would'st be a tall fellow of thy bands. 

Aut. I will prove so, sir, to my power. 

Clown. Ay, by any means prove a tall fellow ; if 
I do not wonder how thou dar*st venture to be 
drunk, not being a tall fellow, trust me not. Hark, 
the kings and the princes, our kindred, are going to 
see the queen's picture. Come, follow us : we'll 
be thy good roasters. Shukspeare. 
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HUMOUROUS SCENE OF COWARDICE AND LYING. 

PRINCE HENRY AND FAL8TAFP. 

P. Henry. Welcome, Jack ! — Where hast thou 
been? 

Fal. A plague of all cowards, I say, and a ven- 
geance too, marry and amen ! Give me a cup of 
sack, boy: — ere I lead this life long, I'll sew 
nether socks, and mend them, and foot them too. A 
plague of all cowards ! give me a cup of sack, 
rogue. Is there no virtue extant ? [He drinks.] — 
You rogue, here's lime in this sack too. There is 
nothing but roguery to be found in viUanous man; 
yet a coward is worse than a cup of sack with lime 
in it. A viUanous coward! — Go thy ways, old 
Jack ; die when thou wilt, if manhood, good man* 
hood, be not forgot upon the race of the earth, then 
am I a shotten herring. There live not three good 
men unhang'd in England, and one of them is fat, 
and grows old. God help, the while! A bad 
world! I say — A plague of all cowards! I say stilL 

P. Henry. How now, Woolsack? what mutter 
you? 

Fal. A king's son! If I do not beat thee out of 
thy kingdom with a dagger of lath, and drive all 
thy subjects afore thee like a flock of wild geese, 
I'll never wear hair on my face more ! You prince 
of Wales ! 

P. Henry. Why what's the matter 1 

Fal. Are you not a coward? answer me to that. 

P. Henry. Ye fat paunch, an' ye call me coward, 
I'll stab thee. 

Fal I call thee coward 1 I'll see thee hang'd ere 
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I'll call thee coward; bat I would give a thousand 
pound I could run as fast as thou canst. You are 
strait enough in the shoulders ; you care not who 
sees your back. Call you that backing of your 
friends? a plague upon such backing! give me 
them that will face me — Give me a cup of sack : I 
am a rogue if I drunk to-day.. 

P. Henry. Oh villain 1 thy lips are scarce wip'd 
since thou drunk'st last 

Fal. All's one for that. [He drink*.] A plague of 
all cowards ! still, say I. 

P. Henry. What's the matter ? 

Fal. What's the matter ? here be four of us have 
ta'en a thousand pound this morning. 

P.Henry. Where is it, Jack? where is it? 

Fal. Where is it t taken from us, it is : a hundred 
upon four of us. 

P. Henry. What! a hundred, man? 

Fal. I am a rogue if I were not at half-sword 
with a dozen of them two hours together. I have 
escaped by miracle. I am eight times thrust 
through the doublet, four through the hose, my 
buckler cut through and through, my sword hack'd 
like a hand-saw, ecce signumJ I never dealt better 
since I was a man : all would not do. A plague 
of all cowards! 

P. Henry. What, fought you with them all? 

Fal. All ! I know not what ye call all ; but if I 
fought not with fifty of them, I am a bunch of 
radish ; if there were not two or three and fifty 
upon poor old Jack, then I am no two4egg'd crea- 
ture. 

P. Henry. Pray heav'n, you have not murdered 
some of them. 
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Fal. Nay, that's paist prating for. I have pep- 
per 'd two of them ; two, I am sure, I have paid ; 
two rogues in buckram suits. I tell you what, 
Hal, if I tell thee a lie ? spit in my .face, call me 
a horse. Thou knowest my old ward : here I lay 
and thus I bore my point j four rogues in buckram 
let drive at me. 

P. Henry. What, foHr ! thou saidst but two even 
now. 

Fal. Four, Hal, I told thee four. — These four 
came all a front, and made a thrust at me: I made 
no more ado, but took all their seven points, in 
my target, thus. 

P. Henry. Seven ! why they were but four, even 
now. 

Fal. In buckram? 

P. Henry. Ay, four, in buckram suits : 

Fal. Seven by these hilts, or I am a villain else. 
Dost thou hear me, Hal ! 

P. Henry. Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 

Fal. Do so, for it is wotUi the listening to. 
These nine in buckram, that I told thee of— 

P. Henry. So, two more already. 

Fal. Their points being broken, began to give 
me ground ; but I followed me close, came in foot 
and hand, and with a thought — seven of the eleven 
I paid. 

P. Henry. O monstrous ! eleven buckram men 
grown out of two. 

Fal. But, as the devil would have it, three mis- 
begotten knaves, in Kendal green, came at my 
back, and let drive at me ; (for it was so dark, Hal, 
that thou couldst not see thy hand.) 

P. Henry. These lies are like the father that 
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beget* tbem, gross as a mountain, open, palpable. 
Why, thou clay-brained guts, thoa knotty-pated 
fool, thoa obscene greasy tallow-catch — 

Fal. What, art thoa mad? art moo mad ? boot 
the truth the troth? 

P. Henry. Why, how coaldst thoa know these 
men in Kendal green, when it was so dark thoa 
coaldst not see thy hand? Come, tell as your rea- 
son : what say 'at thoa to this? Come, your reason, 
Jack, your reason. 

Fal. What upon compulsion ! — No : were I at 
the strappado, or all the racks in the world, I 
would not tell you on compulsion ! Give you a 
reason on compulsion! If reasons were as plenty 
as blackberries, I would give no man a reason 
upon compulsion. 

P. Henry. Til be no longer guilty of this sin. 
This sanguine coward, this bed-presser, this horse- 
back-breaker, this huge hill of flesh— 

Fal, Away, you starveling, yon etfskin, you 
dry'd neat's tongue, you stock-fish ! O, for breath 
to utter ! what is like thee ? you taylor's yard, you 
sheath, yon bowcase, you vile standing tuck — 

P. Henry. Well, breathe awhile, and then tot 
again; and when thou hast tir*d thyself in base 
comparisons, hear me speak but this : — Poins and 
I saw you four set on four : you bound them, and 
were masters of their wealth : mark now, how a 
plain tale shall put you down. Then did we two 
set on you four, and with a word out-tae'd you 
from your prize, and have it ; yea, and can show 
it you here in the house. And, Fabtaff, you car- 
ry'd your guts away as nimbly, with as quick dex- 
terity, and roai'd fot merc^ «nd still ran and 
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roar'd, as ever I heard a bull-calf. What a slave 
art thou, to hack thy sword as thou hast done, and 
then say it was in fight ! What trick, what device, 
what starting-hole canst thou now find out, to hide 
thee from this open and apparent shame ? 

Fal Ha ! ha ! ha ! — Do'ye think I did not know 
yon 1 — By the Lord, I knew yon as well as he that 
made yon. Why, hear ye me master, was it for 
me to kill the heir apparent? should I turn upon 
the true prince ? why, thou knowest I am as va- 
liant as Hercules ; but beware instinct ; the lion 
will not touch the true prince ; instinct is a great 
matter. I was a coward on instinct j I grant yon : 
and I shall think the better of myself and thee 
during my life ; I for a valiant lion, and thou for a 
true prince. But I am glad you have the money. 
Let us clap to the doors ; watch to-night, pray 
to-morrow. What, shall we be merry ? shall we 
have a play extempore ? 

P. Henry. Content! — and the argument shall be, 
thy running away. 

Fal. Ah ! — no more of that, Hal, if thou lovest 
me. Shakspeare. 




FOLLY OF INTOXICATION. 
CASSIO, IAGO. 

logo. What ! are yon hurt, lieutenant ? 
Cos. Past all surgery. 
logo. Marry, Heav'n forbid t 
Cos. Reputation, reputation, reputation ! Oh I 
have lost my reputation! I have lost the immortal 

VOL. IV. L L 
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part of myself, and what remains is bestial. . My 
reputation ! Iago, my reputation— 

logo. As I am an honest man, I thought yon had 
received some bodily wound : there is more sense 
in that, than in reputation. Reputation is an idle 
and most false imposition : oft got without merit, 
and lost without deserving. What man ! — there 
are ways to recover the general again. Sue to him, 
and he's yours. 

Cos. I will rather sue to be despis'd. Drunk! 

and squabble! swagger! swear! and discourse 
fustian with one's own shadow ! Oh thou invincible 
spirit of wine ! if thou hast no name to be known 
by, let us call thee Devil. 

logo. What was he that you followed with yonr 
sword ? what had he done to you ? 

Cos. I know not. 

Iago. Is't possible ? 

Cos, I remember a mass of things, but nothing 
distinctly ; a quarrel, but nothing wherefore, Ob, 
that men should put an enemy in their mouths to 
steal away their brains ; tliat we should with joy, 
pleasance, revel, and applause, transform ourselves 
into beasts ! 

Iago. Why, but you are now well enough : how 
came you thus recovered ? 

Cos. It has pleased the devil, Drunkenness, to 
give place to the devil, Wrath ; one unperfected- 
ness shows me another, to make me frankly despise 
myself. 

Iago. Come, you are too severe a moraler. As 
the time, the place, and the condition of this coun- 
try stands, I could heartily wish this had not 
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befallen ; but since it is as it is, mend it for your 
own good. 

Cos. I will ask him for my place again — he 

shall tell me I am a drunkard ! Had I as many 

mouths as Hydra, such an answer would stop them 
all. To be now a sensible man, by and by a fool, 

and presently a beast ! Every inordinate cup is 

unbless'd, and the ingredient is a devil. 

logo. Come, come, good wine is a good familiar 
creature, if it be well us'd ; exclaim no more 
against it. And good lieutenant, I think, you think, 
I love you. 

Cos. I have well approved it, sir. — I drunk ! 

logo. You, or any man living, may be drunk at 
some time, man. I tell you what you shall do. 
Our general's wife is now the general. Confess 
yourself freely to her; importune her help, to put 
you in your place again. She is of so free, so kind, 
so apt, so blessed a disposition, she holds it a vice 
in her goodness not to do more than she is re- 
quested. This broken joint between you and her 
husband, entreat her to splinter ;~and, my fortunes, 
against any lay worth naming, this crack of your 
love shall grow stronger than it was before. 

Cos. You advise me well. 

Iago. I protest, in the sincerity of love and honest 
kindness. 

Cos. I think it freely ; and, betimes in the morn- 
ing, I will beseech the virtuous Desdemona to un« 
dertake for me. 

J ago. You are in the right. Good night, lieu- 
tenant : I must to the watch. 

Ca$. Good night, honest Iago* 

Shakspearf. 
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BAYES'S RULES FOR COMPOSITION. 

SMITH, BAYES. 

Smith. How, sir, helps far wit ! 

Bayes. Ay, sir, that's my position: and I do 
here aver, that no man the sun e'er shone upon, has 
parts sufficient to furnish out a stage, except it 
were by the help of these my rules. 

Smith. What are those rules, I pray? 

Bayes. Why, sir, my first rule is the rule of 
transversion, or regula duplex, changing verse into 
prose, and prose into verse, alternately, as yon 
please. 

Smith. Well, but how is this done by rule, sir? 

Bayes. Why thus, sir; nothing so easy, when 
understood. I take a book in my hand, either at 
home or elsewhere (for that's all one); if there be 
any wit in't (as there is no book but has some) I 
transverse it ; that is, if it be prose, put it into 
verse (but that takes up some time); and if it be 
verse, put it into prose. 

Smith, Methinks, Mr. Bayes, that putting versa 
into prose, should be called transposing. 

Bayes. By my troth, sir, it is a very good notion, 
and hereafter it shall be so. 

Smith. Well, sir, and what d'ye do with it then? 

Bayes. Make it my own : 'tis so changed that 
no man can know it — My next rule is the rule of 
concord, by way of table-book. Pray observe. 

Smith. I hear you, sir : go on. 

Bayes. As thus : I come into a coffeehouse, or 
some other place where witty men resort ; I make 

if I minded noWuw^ U\o ^e. mark ?) but as soon 
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as any one speaks— pop, I slap it down, and make 
that too my own. 

Smith. But, Mr. Bayes, are you not sometimes 
in danger of their making you restore by force, 
what you have gotten thus by art P 

Bayes, No, sir, the world's unmindful; they 
never take notice of these things. 

Smith. But pray, Mr. Bayes, among all your 
other rules, have you no one rule for invention ? 

Bayes. Yes, sir, that's my third rule : that I 
have here in my pocket. 

Smith. What rule can that be, I wonder? 

Bayes. Why, sir, when I have any thing to in- 
vent, I never trouble my head about it, as other 
men do, but presently turn over my book of 
Drama common-places, and there I have, at one 
view, all that Persius, Montaigne, Seneca's trage- 
dies, Horace, Juvenal, Claudian, Pliny, Plutarch's 
Lives, and the rest, have ever thought upon this 
subject ; and so, in a trice, by leaving out a few 
words, or putting in others of my own— the busi- 
ness is done. 

Smith. Indeed, Mr. Bayes, this is as sure and 
compendious a way of wit as ever I heard of. 

Bayes. Sir, if you make the least scruple of the 
efficacy of these my rules, do but come to the play- 
bouse and you shall judge of them by the effects. — 
But now, pray, sir, may I ask you, how you do 
when you write ? 

Smith. Faith, sir, for the most part, I am in 
pretty good health. 

Bayes. Ay, but I mean, what do you do when 
yon write I 
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Smith. I take pen, ink, and paper, and sit 
down. 

Bayes. Now I write standing ; that's one thing : 
and then another thing is — with what do yon pre- 
pare yourself? 

Smith. Prepare myself! What the devil does 
the fool mean. 

Bayes. Why, I'll tell yon now what I do : — If I 
am to write familiar things, as sonnets to Armida, 
and the like, I make use of stew'd prunes only; 
but when I have a grand design in hand, I ever 
take physic and let blood : for when yon would 
have pure swiftness of thought, and fiery flights of 
fancy, you must have a care of the pensive part- 
In fine, you must purge the belly. 

Smith. By my troth, sir, this is a most admirable 
receipt for writing. 

Bayes. Ay, 'tis my secret ; and, in good earnest, 
I think one of the best I have. 

Smith. In good faith, sir, and that may very 
well be. 

Bayes. May be, sir! I'm sure on't. Expert* 
crede Roberto. But I must give you this caution, 
by the way — be sure you never take snuff when 
you write. 

Smith. Why so, sir ? 

Bayes. Why it spoiled me once one of the 
sparkishest plays in all England. But a friend 
of mine, at Gresham College, has promised to 
help me to some spirit of brains— and that shall 
do my business. Buckingham* 
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A JOURNEY TO LONDON DESCRIBED. 
MANLY, MOODY. 

Manly, Honest John ! 

Moody, Measter Manly ! I am glad I ha' fun ye 
'—Well, and how d'ye do, measter ? 

Manly, I am glad to see you in London, I hope 
all the good family are well. 

Moody, Thanks be praised, your honour, they 
are all in pretty good heart ; thof we have had a 
power of crosses upo' the road. 

Manly, What has been the matter, John ? 

Moody, Why, we came up in such a hurry, you 
mun think, that our tackle was not so tight as it 
should be. 

Manly, Come, tell us all — Pray, how do they 
travel ? 

Moody. Why, i' the awld coach, measter ; and 
'cause my lady loves to do things handsome, to be 
sure, she would have a couple of cart-horses clapt 
to the four old geldings, that neighbours might sec 
she went up to London in her coach-and-six ; and 
so Giles Joulter, the ploughman, rides postillion. 

Manly. And when do you expect them here, 
John ? 

Moody, Why, we were in hopes to ha' come yes- 
terday, an* it had no' been that th' awld weazle-belly 
horse tired : and then we were so cruelly loaden, 
that the two fore- wheels came crash down at once, 
in Waggon-rut-lane, and there we lost four hours 
'fore we could set tilings to rights again. 

Manly. So they bring all their baggage with the 
coach, then ? 
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Moody. Ay, ay, and good store on't there is— 
Why, my lady's gear alone were as mnch as filled 
four pormantel trunks, besides the great deal box 
that heavy Ralph and the monkey sit upon be- 
hind. 

Manly. Ha, ha, ha ! — And pray, how many are 
they within the coach ? 

Moody. Why there's my lady and his worship, 
and the yoank 'squoire, and Miss Jenny, and the 
fat lap-dog, and my lady's maid Mrs. Handy, and 
Doll Tripe the cook, that's all— only Doll poked 
a little with riding backward ; so they hoisted her 
into the coach-box, and then her stomach was 
easy. 

Manly. Ha, ha, ha! 

Moody. Then you man think, measter, there 
was some stowage for the belly, as well as th' back 
too ; children are apt to be famish'd upo' the road ; 
so we had such cargoes of plumb-cake, and baskets 
of tongues, and biscuits, and cheese, and cold 
boil'd beef— and then, in case of sickness, bottles 
of cherry-brandy, plague-water, sack, tent, and 
strong beer so plenty, as made th' awld coach crack 
again. Mercy upon them ! and send them all well 
to town, I say. 

Manly. Ay, and well out ont again, John. 

Moody. Measter ! you're a wise mon f and for 
that matter, so am I — Whoam's whoam, I say ; I 
am sure we ha* got but little good e'er sin > we 
turn'd our backs on't. Nothing but mischief! 
some devil's trick or other plagued us aw th' day 
lung. Crack, goes one thing! bawnce goes ano- 
ther ! Woa ! says Roger — Then, sowse ! we are all 
set fast in a slough. Wtaw I criss Miss : Scream! 
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go the maids : and bawl just as thof they were 
stuck. And so, mercy on us ! this was the trade 
from morning to night. 

Manly. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Moody. But I niun hie me whoam ; the coach 
will be coming every hour naw. 

Manly. Well, honest John 

Moody. Dear measter Manly ! the goodness of 
goodness bless and preserve you ! Cibbei\ 



nUMOROUS SCENE AT AN INN. 

BONIFACE, AIMWELL. 

Bon. This way, this way, sir. 

Aim. You're my landlord, I suppose ? 

Bon. Yes, sir, I'm old Will Boniface; pretty 
well known upon this road, as the saying"i% 

Aim. O, Mr. Boniface, your servant. 

Bon. O, sir — What will your honour please to 
drink, as the saying is ? 

Aim. I have heard your town of Litchfield much 
famed for ale ; 1 think I'll taste that. 

Bon. Sir, I have now, in my cellar, ten ton of 

the best ale in Staffordshire : 'tis smooth as oil, 

# sweet as milk, clear as amber, and strong as 

brandy ; and will be just fourteen years old the 

fifth day of next March, old style. 

Aim. You're very exact, I find, in the age of 
your ale. 

Bon. As punctual, sir, as I am in the age of my 
children : I'll show you such ale. — Here, tapster ; 
broach number 1706, as the saying is — Sir, you 
shall taste my anno domini. — I have lived in Li ten* 

vol. IV. Vk VL 
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field, man and boy, above cight-and-fifty years, 
and, I believe, have not consumed eightand fifty 
ounces of meat. 

Aim. At a meal you mean, if one may guess by 
your bulk. 

Bon. Not in my life, sir; I have fed purely 
upon ale : I have eat my ale, drank my ale, and I 
always sleep upon my ale. 

Enter Tapster with a Tankard. 

Now, sir, you shall see Your worship's health : 

[Drinks] — Ha ! delicious, delicious : — Fancy it 
Burgundy, only fancy it — and 'tis worth ten shil- 
lings a quart. 

Aim. [Drinks] Tis confounded strong. 

Bon. Strong ! it must be so, or how would we 
be strong that drink it ? 

Aim. And have you lived so long upon this ale, 
landlord ? 

Bon. Eight-and-fifty years* upon my credit, sir: 
but it kiird my wife, poor woman ! as the saying is. 

Aim. How came that to pass ? 

Bon. I don't know how, sir — she would not let 
the ale take its natural course, sir : 6he was for 
qualifying it every now and thvn with a dram, as 
the say ; ng is ; and an honest gentleman, that came 
this way from Ireland, made her a present of a 
dozen bottles of upquebaugh — but the. poor woman 
was never well after — but, however, I was obliged 
to the gentleman, you know. 

Aim. Why, was it the usquebaugh that killed 
her? 

Bon. My lady Bountiful said so — She, good 
' lady, did what cowVd b*. done : she cured her of 
three tympanies; \n\t\Yie fo\vOk\ wxm^V&t off: 
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but she's happy, and I'm contented, as the say- 
ing is. 

Aim. Who's that lady Bountiful you mentioned ? 

Bon. Odds my lite, sir, we'll drink her health : 
[Drinks']— My lady Bountiful is one of the best 
of women. Her last husband, sir Charles Bountiful, 
left her worth a thousand pounds a year ; and, I 
believe, she lays out one-half on't in charitable 
uses for the good of her neighbours. 

Aim. Has the lady any children ? 

Bon. Yes, sir, she has a daughter by sir Charles ; 
the finest woman in all our county, and the great- 
est fortune. She has a son too, by her first hus- 
band, 'squire Sullen, who married a fine lady from 
London t'other day : if you please, sir, we'll drink 
bis health. [Drinks.] 

Aim. What sort of a man is he? 

Bon. Why, sir, the man's well enough : ' says 
little, thinks less, and does nothing at all, faith : 
but he's a man of great estate, and values nobody. 

Aim. A sportsman, I suppose ? 

Bon. Yes, he's a man of pleasure ;.he plays at 
whist, and smokes his pipe eight-and-forty hours 
together sometimes. 

Aim. A fine sportsman, truly! — and married, 
you say ? 

Bon. Ay ; and to a curious woman, sir, — But 
he's my landlord, and so a man, you know, would 

DO t Sir, my humble service to you. [Drinks.'] 

Though I value not a farthing what he can do to 
roe ; I pay him his rent at quarter-day ; I have a 
good running trade j I have but one daughter, and 
I can give her but no matter for that. 
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Aim. You're very happy, Mr. Boniface: pray 
what other company have you in town ? 

B&n. A power of fine ladies ; and then we have 
the French officers. 

Aim. O that's right, yon have a good many of 
those gentlemen : pray how do yon like their com- 
pany? 

Bon. So well, as the saying is, that I could wish 
we had as many more of 'em. They're full of money, 
and pay double for every thing they have. They 
know, sir, tliat we paid good round taxes for the 
making of 'em , and so they are willing to reim- 
burse us a little : one of 'em lodges in my house. 
[Bell rings.'] — I beg your worship's pardon — I'll 
wait on you in half a minute. Farqnhar. 



ADVANTAGE OF A WELL-GOVERNED TEMPER III 

DISPUTE. 

MYRTLE, BEVIL. 

Bevil. Well, Mr. Myrtle, your commands with 
me? 

Myrtle. The time, the place, our long acquaint- 
ance, and many other circumstances, which affect 
me on this occasion, oblige me, without farther ce- 
remony, or conference, to desire you would not 
only, as yon already have, acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of my letter, but also comply with the request 
in it. I must have further notice taken of my 
message than these half lines — I have yours — I 
shall be at home 

Bee. Sir, I own I have received a letter from 
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you, in a very unusual style; but as I design every 
thing in this matter shall be your own action, 
your own seeking, I shall understand nothing but 
what you are pleased to confirm face to face, and 
I have already forgot the contents of your epistle. 

Myr. This cool manner is very agreeable to the 
abuse you have already made of my simplicity and 
frankness; and I see your moderation tends to 
your own advantage, and not mine ; to your own 
safety, not consideration of your friend. 

Bev. My own safety, Mr. Myrtle ! 

Myr. Your own safety, Mr. Bevil. 

Bev. Look you, Mr. Myrtle, there's no disguis- 
ing that I understand what you would be at. But, 
sir, you know I have often dared to disapprove of 
the decisions a tyrant custom has introduced, to 
the breach of all laws both divine and human. 

Myr. Mr. Bevil, Mr. Bevil, it would be a good 
first principle, in those who have so tender a con- 
science that way, to have as much abhorrence of 
doing injuries, as — 

Bev. As what? 

Myr. As fear of answering for 'em. 

Bev. As fear of answering for 'em ! But that ap- 
prehension is just or blameable, according to the 

object of that tear 1 have often told you, in 

confidence of heart, I abhorred the daring to 
offend the Author of life, and rushing into his 
presence ; — I say, by the very same act, to com- 
mit a crime against him, and immediately to urge 
on to his tribunal. 

Myr. Mr. Bevil, I must tell you, this cool- 
ness, this gravity, this show of conscience, shall 
never cheat me of my mistress. You have, indeed, 
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[lie best excuse tor life, the hopes of posn 
Lucioda : but, consider, sir, I have as much p 
10 be weary of it, if I am to lose her ; aiiilm; 
attempt to recover her, shall be to let lier sc 
dauntless man who ia to be her' guardian and 

Bev. Sir, show me but the least glimpse ■ 
gument, that I am authorized, by my own bar 
vindicate auy lawless insult of this nature, 
will show thee, to chastise thee, hardly ilei 
the came of courage. Slight, iacouei derate 
There is, Mr. Myrtle, no such tenour in 
anger ; and you shall, you know not why, be 
as you have, you know not why, been warm. 

Myr, Is tbe woman one loves so little a 
casion of anger? You, perhaps, who knot 
what it is to love, who have your ready, your 
moil ions, your foreign trinket, for your loose t 
and from your fortune, your specious ontwar 
riage, and other lucky circumstances, as easy i 
to the possession of a woman of honour; yon 
nothing of what il ia to be alarmed, to be tfisti 
with anxiety and terror of losing more thai 
Your marriage, happy man 1 goes on like coi 
business, and ia the interim, you have youi 
bling captive, your Indian princess, for yov 
moments of dalliance, yonr convenient, your 
Indiana. 

Bev, You have touched me beyond the pal 
of a man ; and I am excusable in the guard 
noccnec, or from the infirmity of human n 
which can bear no more, to accept your invit 
•ad observe yonr letter Sir, I will attend 
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Enter Tom. 

Tom. Did you call, sir ? I thought you did. I 
heard you speak aloud. 

Be v. Yes, go call a coach. 

Tom. Sir — Master — Mr. Myrtle — Friends- 
Gentlemen What d'ye mean ? I am but a ser- 
vant, or 

Bev. Call a coach. 

Shall I, though provoked to the uttermost, 

recover myself at the entrance of a third person, 
and that my servant too, and not have respect 
enough to all I have ever been receiving from in- 
fancy, the obligation to the best of fathers, to an 
unhappy virgin too, whose life depends on mine— 

1 have, thank Heaven, had time to recollect 

myself, and shall not, for fear of what such a rash 
man as yon think of me, keep longer unexplained 
the false appearances, under which your infirmity 
of temper makes you suffer ; when, perhaps, too 
much regard to a felse point of honour, makes me 
prolong that suffering. 

Myr. I am sure, Mr. Bevil cannot doubt, but I 
had rather have satisfaction from his innocence, 
than his sword. 

Bev, Why then would you ask it first that way? 

Myr. Consider, you kept your temper yourself 
no longer than till I spoke to the disadvantage of 
her you loved. 

Bev. True. But let me tell you, I have saved 
you from the most exquisite distress, even though 
you had succeeded in the dispute. I know you 
so well, that I am sure, to have found this letter 
about a man you had killed, would have been 
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worse than death to yourself— Read it — When 
he is thoroughly mortified, and shame has got the 
better of jealousy, he will deserve to be assisted 
towards obtaining Luanda. 

Myr. With what a superiority has he turned 
the injury on me, as the aggressor! I begin to fear I 
have been too far transported — ' A treaty in our 
family !' — Is not that saying too much? I shall re* 

lapse But I find—' something like jealousy'— 

With what face can I see my benefactor, my advo- 
cate, whom I have treated like a betrayer. Ob, 

Bevil ! with what words shall I 

Bev. There needs none ; to convince, is much 
more than to conquer. 

Myr. But can you 

Bev. You have o'erpaid the inquietude you gave 
me, in the change I see in you towards me. Alas, 
what machines are we ! thy face is alter'd to that 
of another man ; to that of my companion, my 
friend. 

Myr. That I could be such a precipitate wretch t 

Bev. Pray no more. 

Myr. Let me reflect how many friends have died 
by the hands of friends, for want of temper ; and 
you must give me leave to say again and again, 
how much I am beholden to that superior spirit 
you have subdued me with. — What had become of 
one of us, or perhaps both, had yon been as weak 
as I was, and as incapable of reason ? 

Bev. I congratulate us both on this escape from 
ourselves, and hope the memory of it will make us 
dearer friends than ever. 

Myr. Dear Bevil, your friendly conduct has 
convinced me that there is nothing manly, but 
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what is conducted by reason, and agreeable to the 
practice of virtue and justice ; and yetj how many 
have been sacrificed to that idol, the unreasonable 
opinion of men ! Nay, they are so ridiculous in it, 
that they often use their swords against each other,, 
with dissembled anger and real fear. Steele. 



HONOURABLE PRINCIPLES OF A FATHER IN THE 
MARRIAGE OF HIS DAUGHTER. 

COLONEL, SIE HABRY. 

Sir Har. Colonel, your most obedient ; I am 
come upon the old business ; for, unless I am al- 
lowed to entertain hopes of Miss Rivers, I shall be 
the most miserable of all human beings. 

Riv. Sir Harry, I have already told you by let- 
ter, and I now tell you personally, I cannot listen 
to your proposals. 

Sir Hot. No, sir ! 

Riv. No, sir : I have promised my daughter to 
Mr. Sidney. Do you know that, sir? 

Sir Hot. I do : but what then ? Engagements of 
this kind, you know 

Riv. So then, you do know I have promised her 
to Mr. Sidney ? 

Sir Har. I do—but I also know that matters are 
not finally settled between Mr. Sidney and you ; 
and I moreover know, that his fortune is by no 
means equal to mine, therefore — 

Riv. Sir Harry, let me ask you one question 
before you make your consequence. 

VOL, IV. N N 
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Sir Her. A thousand if you please, sir. 

Rw. Why then, sir, let me ask you, what yst 
have ever observed in me or my conduct, that 
you desire me so familiarly to break my word: I 
thought, sir, you considered me as a man of ho- 
nour. 

Sir Hot. And so I do, sir, a man of the nicest 
honour. 

Riv. And yet, sir, you ask me to violate the 
sanctity of my word ; and tell me directly, that it 
is my interest to be a rascal.-— 

Sir Har, I really don't understand you, colonel: 
I thought when I was talking to you, I was talking 
to a man who knew the world ; and as you have 
not yet signed — 

Riv. Why, this is mending matters with a wit- 
ness ! And so you think because I am not legally 
bound, I am under no necessity of keeping my 
word ! Sir Harry, laws were never made for men 
of honour ; they want no bond but the rectitude 
of their own sentiments, and laws are of no use 
but to bind the villains of society. 

Sir Har. Weil ! but my dear colonel, if you 
have no regard for me, show some little regard for 
your daughter. 

Riv. I show the greatest regard for my daughter, 
by giving her to a man of honour ; and I must not 
be insulted with any further repetition of your 
proposals. 

Sir Har. Insult you, colonel t Is the offer of my 
alliance an insult? Is my readiness to make what 
settlements you think proper— 

Riv. Sir Harry, I should consider the offer of a 
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kingdom an insult, if it was to be purchased by the 
violation of my word : besides, though my daughter 
shall never go a beggar to the arms of her husband, 
I would rather see her happy than rich ; and if she 
has enough to provide handsomely for a young 
family, and something to spare for the exigencies 
of a worthy friend, I shall think her as affluent, as 
if she was mistress of Mexico. 

Sir Har. Well, colonel, I have done ; but I 
believe — 

Hiv. Well, sir Harry, and as our conference is 
done, we will if you please, retire to the ladies : I 
shall be always glad of your acquaintance, though 
I cannot receive you as a son-in-law, for a union of 
interest I look upon as a union of dishonour, and 
consider a marriage for money, at best, but a legal 
prostitution. False Delicacy, 



WEALTH IN MARRIAGE SACRIFICED TO LOVE. 

SIR JOHN MBLVIL, STERLING. 

Sterl, What are your commands with me, sir 
John? 

Sir John. After having carried the negociation 
between our families to so great a length, after 
having assented so readily to all your proposals, as 
well as received so many instances of your cheer- 
ful compliance with the demands made on our 
part, I am extremely concerned, Mr. Sterling, to 
be the involuntary cause of any uneasiness. 

Sterl. Uneasiness ! what uneasiness ? Where bu- 
siness is transacted as it ought to be, and the par- 
ties understand one another, there can be no un- 
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easiness. You agree, on such and snch conditions, 
to receive my daughter for a wife ; on the same 
conditions I agree to receive you as a son-in-law j 
and as to all the rest, it follows of course, you 
know, as regularly as the payment of a bill after 
acceptance. 

Sir John. Pardon me, sir ; more uneasiness has 
arisen than you are aware of. I am myself, at this 
instant, in a state of inexpressible embarrassment; 
Miss Sterling, I know, is extremely disconcerted 
too ; and unless you will oblige me with the assist- 
ance of your friendship, I foresee the speedy pro- 
gress of discontent and animosity through the 
whole family. 

Sterl. What the deuce is all this ? I do not un- 
derstand a single syllable. 

Sir John. In one word then, it will be absolutely 
impossible for me to fulfil my engagements in re* 
gard to Miss Sterling. 

Sterl. How, sir John ? Do you mean to put an 
affront upon my family? What! refuse to — 

Sir John. Be assured, sir, that I neither mean to 
affront, nor forsake your family. My only fear is, 
that you should desert me; for the whole happiness 
of my life depends on my being connected with 
your family by the nearest and tenderest ties in 
the world. 

Sterl. Why, did not yon tell me, bnt a moment 
ago, it was absolutely impossible for you to marry 
my daughter ? 

Sir John. True ; but you have another daughter, 
sir — 

Sterl. Well ? 

Sir John* Who ta& obtained the most absolute 
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dominion over my heart. I have already declared 
my passion to her; nay, Miss Sterling herself is also 
apprised of it ; and if you will but give a sanction 
to my present addresses, the uncommon merit of 
Miss Sterling will no doubt recommend her to a 
person of equal, if not superior rank to myself, 
and our families may still be allied by my union 
with Miss Fanny. 

Sterl. Mighty fine, truly ! Why, what the plague 
do you make of us, sir John? Do you come to 
market for my daughters,' like servants at a statute- 
fair? Do you think that I will suffer you, or any 
man in the world, to come into my house, like the 
grand seignior, and throw the handkerchief first to 
one, and then to t'other, just as he pleases ? Do you 
think I drive a kind of African slave-trade with 
them? and 

Sir John. A moment's patience, sir! Nothing 
but the excess of my passion for Miss Fanny should 
have induced me to take any step, that had the 
least appearance of disrespect to any part of your 
family ; and even now, I am desirous to atone for 
my transgression, by making the most adequate 
compensation that lies in my power. 

Sterl. Compensation ! what compensation can yon 
possibly make in such a case as this, sir John ? 

Sir John. Come, come, Mr. Sterling; I know 
yon to be a man of sense, and a man of business, a 
man of the world. I will deal frankly with you ; 
and yon shall see that I do not desire a change of 
measures for my own gratification, without en- 
deavouring to make it advantageous to you. 

Sterl. What advantage can your inconstancy be 
to roe, sir John ? 
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Sir John. I will tell yon, sir. Yon know that 
by the articles at present subsisting between us, 
on the day of my marriage with Miss Sterling, you 
agree to pay down the gross sum of eighty thousand 
pounds. 

Sterl. Well! 

Sir John. Now if you will but consent to my 
waving that marriage — 

Sterl. I agree to your waving that marriage? 
Impossible, sir John ! 

Sir John. I hope not, sir ; as on my. part, I will 
agree to wave my right to thirty thousand pounds 
of the fortune I was to receive with her. 

Sterl. Thirty thousand, do you say ? 

Sir John. Yes, sir ; and accept of Miss Fanny 
with fifty thousand, instead of fourscore. 

Sterl. Fifty thousand-— 

Sir John. Instead of fourscore. 

Sterl. Why, why, there may be something in 
that. Let me see ; Fanny with fifty thousand, in- 
stead of Betsey with fourscore. But how can this 
be, sir John ? For you know I am to pay this money 
into the hands of my lord Ogleby ; who, I believe, 
betwixt you and me, sir John, is not overstocked 
with ready money at present; and threescore 
thousand of it, you know, is to go to pay off the 
present incumbrances on the estate, sir John. 

Sir John. That objection is easily obviated. 
Ten of the twenty thousand, which would remain 
as a surplus of the fourscore, after paying off the 
mortgage, was intended by his lordship for my use, 
that we might set off with some little eclat on our 
marriage ; and the other ten for his own. Ten 
thousand pounds therefore I shall be able to pay 
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you immediately ; and for the remaining twenty 
thousand, you shall bave a mortgage on that part 
of the estate which is to be made over to me, with 
whatever security you shall require for the regular 
payment of the interest, till the principal is duly 
discharged. 

Sterl. Why, to do you justice, sir John, there is 
something fair and open in your proposal; and 
since I find you .do not mean to put an affront 
upon the family — 

Sir John. Nothing was ever further from my 
thoughts, Mr. Sterling. And after all, the whole 
affair is nothing extraordinary ; such things happen 
every day ; and as the world has only heard ge- 
nerally of a treaty between the families, when this 
marriage takes place, nobody will be the wiser, if 
we have but discretion enough to keep our own 
counsel. 

Sterl. True, true ; and since you only transfer 
from one girl to the other, it is no more than trans- 
ferring so much stock, you kuow. 

Sir -John. The very thing. 

Sterl. Odso ! I had quite forgot. We are reckon- 
ing without our host here. There is another diffi- 
culty — 

Sir John, You alarm me. What can that be ? 

Sterl. I cannot stir a step in this business with- 
out consulting my sister Heidelberg. The family 
bas very great expectations from her, and we must 
not give her any offence. 

Sir John, But if you come into this measure, 
surely she will be so kind as to consent — 

Sterl. I do not know that Betsey is her 
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darling, and I cannot tell how far she may resent 
any slight that seems to be offered to her favourite 
niece. However, I will do the best I can for yon. 
Yon shall go and break the matter to lier first, and 
by the time that I may suppose that your rhetoric 
has prevailed on her to listen to reason, I will step 
in to reinforce your arguments. 

Sir John. I will fly to her immediately : yoa 
promise me your assistance? 

Sterl. I do. 

Sir John. Ten thousand thanks for it ! and now 
success attend me ! 

Sterl. Harkee, sir John ! Not a word of the 

thirty thousand to my sister, sir John. 

Sir John. Oh, I am dumb, I am dumb, sir. 

Sterl. You remember it is thirty thousand. 

Sir John. To be sure I do. 

Sterl. But, sir John ! one thing more. My lord 
must know nothing of this stroke of friendship be- 
tween us. 

Sir John. Not for the world. Let me alone! 
let me alone. 

Sterl. And when every thing is agreed, we 
must give each other a bond, to be held fast to the 
bargain. 

Sir John. To be sure. A bond by all means ! a 
bond, or whatever you please. 

Sterl. I should have thought of more conditions, 
lie is in a humour to give me every thing. Why, 
what mere children are your fellows of quality ; 
that cry for a plaything one minute, and throw it 
by the next ! as changeable as the weather, and as 
uucertain as the stocks. Special fellows to drive a 
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bargain ! and yet they are to take care of the in- 
terest of the nation truly ! Here does this whirligig 
man of fashion offer to give up thirty thousand 
pounds in hard money, with as much indifference 
as if it was a china orange. By this mortgage, I 
shall have a hold on this Terra Firma ; and if he 
wants more money, as he certainly will, let him 
have children by my daughter or no, I shall have 
his whole estate in a net for the benefit of my fa- 
mily. Well; thus it is, that the children of ci- 
tizens, who have acquired fortunes, prove persons, 
of fashion ; and thus it is, that persons of fashion, 
who have ruined their fortunes, reduce the next, 
generation to cits. Clandestine Marriage, 



DOCILITY IN YOUTH GIVES THE BEST HOPE OP 
FUTURE EXCELLENCE. 

BEWOUR, ITOCKWBLL. 

Stock. Mr. Belcour I am rejoiced to see you ; you. 
are welcome to England. 

Bel. I thank you heartily, good Mr. Stockwell > 
you and I have long conversed at a distance ; now 
we are met, and the pleasure this meeting gives 
me, amply compensates for the perils I have run 
through in accomplishing it. 

Stock. What perils, Mr. Beloour? I could not. 
have thought you would have met a bad passage 
at this time o'year. 

Bel. Nor did we: courier like, we came posting 
to your shores upon the pinions of the swiftest 
gales that ever blew ; it is upon English ground 

vol. iv* o Q 
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all my difficulties have arisen ; it is the passage 
from the river-side I complain of. 

Stock, Ay, indeed ! What obstructions can yon 
have met between this and the river-side ? 

Bel. Innumerable ! Your town's as full of defiles 
as the island of Corsica ; and, I believe, they are as 
obstinately defended ; so much hurry, bustle, and 
confusion, on your quays; so many sugar-casks, 
porter-buts, and common council-men, in your 
streets ; that unless a man marched with artillery 
in his front, it is more than the labour of a Her- 
cules can effect, to make any tolerable way through 
your town. 

Stock. I am sorry you have been so incom- 
moded. 

Bel. Why, faith it was all my own fault ; ac- 
customed to a land of slaves, and, out of patience 
with the whole tribe of custom-house extortioners, 
boat-men, tide-waiters, and water-bailiffs, that 
beset me on all sides, worse than a swarm of mus- 
quetoes, I proceeded a little too roughly to brush 
them away with my rattan ; the sturdy rogues took 
this in dudgeon, and beginning to rebel, the mob 
chose different sides, and a furious Scuffle ensued ; 
in the course of which, my person and apparel suf- 
fered so much, that I was obliged to step into the 
first tavern to refit, before I could make my ap- 
proaches in any decent trim. 

Stock. Well, Mr. Belconr, it is a rough sample 
you have had of my countrymen's spirit ; but, I 
trust, you will not think the worse of them for it 

Bel. Not at all, not at all ; I like them the bet- 
ter ; was I only a visitor, I might, perhaps, wish 
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them a little more tractable ; bat as a fellow-sub- 
ject, and a sharer in their freedom, I applauded 
their spirit, though I feel the effects of it in every 
bone in my skin. — Well, Mr. Stockwell, for, the 
first time in my life, here am I in England, at the 
fountain-head of pleasure, in the land of beauty, of 
arts and elegancies. My happy stars have given 
me a good estate, and the conspiring winds have 
blown me hither to spend it 

Stock. To use it, not to waste it, I should hope; 
to treat it, Mr. Belcour,notas a vassal, over whom 
you have a wanton despotic power, but as a sub- 
ject, which' you are bound to govern with a tem- 
perate and restrained authority. 

Bel. True, sir ; most truly said; mines a com- 
mission, not a right : I am the offspring of distress, 
and every child of sorrow is my brother; while I 
have hands to hold, therefore, I will hold them 
open to mankind, but sir, my passions are my mas- 
ters ; they take me where they will ; and often* 
times they leave to reason and virtue nothing but 
my wishes and my sighs. 

Stock. Come, come, the man who can accuse 
corrects himself. 

Bel. Ah ! that is an offence I am weary of; I wish 
a friend would take it up : I would to Heaven you 
bad leisure for the employ ? but, did you drive a 
trade to the four corners of the world, you would 
not find the task so toilsome, as to keep me free 
from fault. 

Stock, Well, I am not discouraged ; this candour 
tells me I should not have the fault of self-conceit to 
combat ; that, at least, is not amongst the number. 
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Bel. No; if I knew that man on earth who 
thought more humbly of me than I do of myself, 
I would take up his opinion and forego my own. 

Stock, And, was I to choose a pupil, it should 
be one of your complexion ; so if yon will come 
along with me, we will agree upon your admission, 
and enter upon a' course of lectures directly. 

Bel With all my heart. 

Cumberland 
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